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We  regret  that  our  Parisian  Correspondent  did  not  transmit  his  lucid  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  present  state  of  Continental  politics  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
month.  We  think  with  him  that  Louis  Philippe  has  no  honourable  alternative 
but  to  withdraw  his  troops  entirely  from  Belgium,  or  if  unable  to  effect  their 
removal,  to  resign  a  crown  which  he  has  worn  with  little  credit  to  himself  or 
advantage  to  his  country.  The  observations  on  M.  Mauguin  we  believe  to  be 
just.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  no  abler  member;  France  no  better 
citizen  than  that  distinguished  advocate. 
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SIR  HENRY  VANE’S  SCHEME  OF  PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORM. 


The  noble  Lord  who  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  great 
measure  which  had  become  necessary  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
old  monarchy  and  the  old  parliament  of  their  land,  is  reported  to  have 
referred  to  a  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform  proposed  in  the  times 
of  “  our  early  patriots,”  and  to  have  passed  an  eulogium  on  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  the  author  of  that  alteration”  which  even  my  Lord 
Clarendon  thought  ‘‘  fit  to  have  been  more  warrantably  made  and  in  a 
better  time.”  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  consider  Oliver 
Cromwell  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  that 
eulogium,  repeated  as  it  has  been  of  late  by  many  others,  appears  to 
us  unjustly  and  undeservedly  bestowed.  That  the  system  by  which 
Cromwell  called  his  second  and  third  parliaments,  was  indeed  worthy 
of  example  by  the  present  “  more  warrantable  authority,”  and  in  this 
“  better  time,”  we  should  Be  far  from  attempting  to  deny.  It  was  an 
alteration  congenial  to  the  constitution,  consistent  with  establishment, 
and  it  ensured  a  most  worthy  and  independent  representation  to  the 
poople ;  but  it  did  not  originate  with  Oliver  Cromwell.  Had  the 
noble  Lord  consulted  history  more  closely,  he  might  have  appealed  with 
just  exultation  to  that  memorable  Reform,  not  as  the  plan  of  a  military 
despot,  but  as  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  some  of  the  profoundest 
^liticians,  and  most  honourable  men  that  the  world  ever  saw, — headed 
y  Sir  Henry  Vane,  “  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old.”  To  the 
exertions  of  that  last  named  immortal  patriot,  (on  the  singular  events 
?  whose  life  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  dwell,)  aided  by  the 
amous  Long  Parliament,— which  by  that  name  still  deserved  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  though  but  a  fragment  of  the  mighty  council  of  November, 
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1640, — we  owe,  amongst  manifold  benefits  and  advantages,  that  noble 
precedent  on  which  the  reformers  of  our  own  day  have  fearlessly  taken 
their  stand,  though  they  have  shewn  themselves  unconscious  of  its  real 
origin,  and  unthankful  to  its  best  promoters. 

But  we  grievously  mistake  the  character  of  Englishmen,  and  of  the 
readers  of  this  ‘‘  Englishmans  Magazine^'  if,  in  the  present  day,  which 
has  seen  a  new  power  and  energy  spring  up  throughout  the  nation,  they 
would  withhold  the  gratitude  so  justly  and  especially  due  to  those,  who 
in  former  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  devoted  themselves  to  a  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  abuses  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  to  the  advancement  of  their  species,  in  intellectual  im¬ 
provement,  magnanimity,  and  virtue.  We  are  sure  that  they  will 
bear  kindly  with  us  if  we  attempt  to  shew  that  their  gratitude  has  been, 
in  the  present  instance,  unjustly  directed  to  a  hypocritical  tyrant  and 
military  usurper,  and*  that  the  high  and  substantial  praise  of  having 
proposed  a  constitutional  Reform,  is  not  due  to  him,  but  to  those  par¬ 
liamentary  statesmen,  who,  guided  by  Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  illus¬ 
trious  Vane,  sat  down  to  their  immortal  labours  in  1640. 

The  grand  question  which  that  august  assembly  resolved  to  determine, 
even  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  was  in  principle  nearly  allied  to  the 
interests  which  divide  the  present  age.  In  our  times  the  dispute  has 
indeed  assumed  a  somewhat  different  form,  but  in  effect  it  is  substantially 
the  same.  Our  great  progenitors  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
establish  the  salutary  political  maxim,  that  government  should  he 
parliamentary;  and  though  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  and 
the  improvements  of  education  have  altered  the  position  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  still  our  own  age  is  condemned  to  witness  the  remains 
of  the  same  protracted  struggle  ;  still  the  question  appears  to  be,  and 
in  reality  is,  whether  government  should  be  parliamentary^  or  ad¬ 
ministered  according  to  the  judgment  of  one  or  more  individuals,  not 
amenable  to  justice,  and  often  not  answerable  to  public  opinion  for 
their  counsels  and  measures.  In  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  constant  anxiety  shewn  by  the  patriots  to 
amend  the  defective  state  of  representation  in  parliament,  and  to  extend 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  those  boroughs  where  the  constituency  was 
limited.  They  were  then  anxious — as  happily  are  many  statesmen  of 
the  present  day — to  give  regulation  and  direction  to  the  voice  and  the 
strength  of  the  people,  by  making  them  feel  their  intimate  relation  to  the 
government  of  their  native  country, — ^by  teaching  them  to  set  a  value 
on  their  rights, — by  creating  in  them  all  the  feelings  and  energies  of 
citizens  of  a  free  state, — by  conferring  on  them  that  rank  in  the  empire 
and  that  share  in  the  government  to  which,  from  their  industry  and 
intelligence,  they  are  so  eminently  entitled.  Who  could  estimate  more 
forcibly  than  the  accomplished  senators  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  which  has  been,  we  believe,  elsew^here  made — 
that  it  is  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  some  bodies  of 
our  lower  classes,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  sense  of  equality — that 
jealousy  of  right — that  grave  independence  and  calm  pride,  which  has 
been  observed,  by  foreigners,  as  marking  the  deportment  of  Englishmen. 
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Nor  will  it  appear  surprising,  that  at  so  early  a  period,  Reform  in  Par¬ 
liament  should  have  been  one  of  the  great  objects  to  which  the  eyes  of 
gU  good  and  conscientious  men  were  earnestly  directed.  The  rotten 
part  of  the  Constitution  (as  Bishop  Burnet  calls  the  small  boroughs) 
had  even  then,  if  we  may  use  an  expression  of  somewhat  doubtful 
meaning,  been  brought  to  great  perfection ;  for  in  the  two  preceding 
reigns  forty-five  boroughs  had  been  endowed  with  a  right  of  send¬ 
ing  burgesses  to  parliament,  not  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
the  representation  of  the  country,  but  for  the  purpose  of  oppo¬ 
sing  the  members  sent  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  by  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  “  hired  lacqueys”  chosen  by  the  aristocracy  and  the  crown  to 
play  into  their  hands,  and  under  the  base  disguise  of  trustees  for  the 
people,  to  betray  them.  The  efforts  of  the  patriots  to  throw  open 
these  close  and  iniquitous  boroughs  were  unceasing,  and  we  find  from 
the  journals,  that  the  House  frequently  decided,  that  in  a  borough 
where  there  was  no  immemorial  custom  to  the  contrary,  a  common 
law  right  of  election  existed  in  the  householders.  Nay;  a  still 
more  extensive  principle  than  that  was  laid  down  in  that  reforming 
age,  for  we  learn  that  in  1628,  ‘‘  Mr.  Hackwill  reported  from  the 
committee  of  privileges  on  a  petition  from  Boston,  as  agreed  by  the 
committee,  that  the  election  of  burgesses  in  all  boroughs  did  of  common 
right  belong  the  commoners,  and  that  nothing  could  take  it  from  them, 
but  a  prescription  and  constant  usage  beyond  all  memory.”  By 
such  decisions  as  these,  principally  aided  by  the  exertions  of  that  most 
able  and  eminent  lawyer,  Seijeant  Glanville,  many  of  the  close  boroughs 
now  doomed  to  eternal  destruction,  were  for  a  while  thrown  open  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  privileges  of  the  English  people 
placed  on  a  broader  basis. 

Let  it  not  be  believed,  then,  that  the  corruptions  which  the  people 
of  the  present  age  regard  with  such  just  indignation,  were  consi¬ 
dered  harmless  or  constitutional,  in  the  spring  time  of  English  liberty 
and  patriotism.  In  truth  they  formed  no  small  portion  of  the  abuses, 
for  the  redress  of  which  such  desperate  efforts  were  at  that  time 
made,  and  their  destruction  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  avowed 
object  of  the  fearful  struggle  by  the  Commons, — that  of  possessing 
a  share  of  political  power,  .proportioned  to  their  share  of  property 
and  knowledge.  It  will  easily  be  supposed,  however,  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  civil  war,  no  specific  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
could  be  presented  to  the  country.  But  when  that  awful  contest  was 
at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  and 
human  improvement,  it  was  resolved  to  correct  all  abuses  of  govern¬ 
ment,  wheresoever  committed,  and  by  whatever  length  of  practice  sanc¬ 
tioned.  Still, — with  this  determination,  and  in  the  hour  of  hard  won 
victory  which  saw  the  Monarch  prostrate  before  the  army  of  the  Par- 
lament,-— respect  for  right,  that  principle  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
0  Englishmen,  did  not  desert  its  triumphant  leaders.  They  resolved 
0  give  the  misguided  Sovereign,  whose  ill-judged  resistance  to  his  people 
ad  well  nigh  numbered  the  wholesome  days  of  England,  another  and 
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a  last  chance  of  regaining  his  crown  and  kingdom.  We  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  the  proposal  made  to  the  vanquished  Charles,  about  this  period  is 
generally  known,  but  it  offers  a  most  memorable  lesson  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  rulers. 

The  outline  of  a  system  of  monarchical  government  was  draw  n  up 
by  Ireton  (so  eminent  in  those  days  for  his  mental  acuteness  and  stern 
integrity)  assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  as  a  serious  disunion  had 
taken  place  in  parliament,  through  the  truckling  of  the  presbyterians,  it 
was  judged  best  that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  monarch  for  his 
acceptance,  by  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  Fairfax,  which,  at  that  time, 
included  many  of  the  Parliament-men,  and  contained  a  great  portion  of 
the  most  respectable  part  of  the  population  of  England.  This  charter 
of  government,  which  was  meant  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  for  which  the  people  had  fought  and  conquered,  w  as  draw  n 
up  in  a  truly  philosophical  and  moderate  spirit,  and  prescril)ed  the 
limits  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  founded  on  the  bases  of  puldic 
security  and  private  freedom,  in  the  possession  of  which,  if  he  agreed 
to  its  terms,  the  army  pledged  themselves  to  reinstate  the  King. 

It  is  singularly  honourable  to  the  character  of  our  nation,  and  to  its 
consistency  at  the  present  moment,  that  the  first  great  pledge  there 
demanded  of  the  Sovereign,  by  our  highly  gifted  and  celebrated  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  had  felt  so  deeply  that  which  could  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  men  in  a  political  community,  w^as  a  thorough  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  They  required  (so  we  discover  from  the  principal 
articles  in  the  proposals)  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament  then  sitting, 
and  a  succession  of  biennial  parliaments,  which  were  to  meet  on  a  day 
certain,  to  sit  for  120  days  certain,  and  thereafter  to  be  adjournable  or 
dissolvable  by  the  King :  never  to  sit  more  than  240  days,  on  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  they  were  to  dissolve  of  course.  The  representative 
assembly  to  consist  of  400  members,  whose  election  was  to  be  arranged 
according  to  such  a  rule  of  equality  of  proportion,  that  all  counties 
might  have  a  number  of  members  agreeable  to  the  respective  rates  they 
bore  in  the  charges  and  burthens  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  the 
house  might  be  rendered,  “  as  nearly  as  might  be,  an  equal  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  whole.”  They  required  that  the  election  of  burgesses  for 
decayed  and  inconsiderable  towns  should  be  taken  off ;  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  for  such  counties  as  had  fewer  than  their  due  pro¬ 
portion,  should  be  increased ;  and  that  the  cities  and  more  considerable 
towns,  including  the  unrepresented  towns  of  Manchester  and  Leeds, 
should  have  separate  representatives. 

We  need  not  mention  the  nature  of  the  remaining  proposals,  of 
which  the  foregoing  were  the  principal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  were  such  as  would  have  strengthened  the  bulwarks  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  throne,  and  that,  out  of  delicacy  to  Charles,  they  avoided  the 
rock  of  episcopacy.  But  alas  for  that  unhappy  and  misguided  monarch  ! 
Buoyed  up  by  the  intriguing  hopes  and  proposals  of  the  presbyterians, 
whom  he  ultimately  expected  to  cajole  into  an  acquiescence  with 
unlawful  courses,  he  entertained  the  deputies  by  whom  these  proposals 
were  formally  presented,  with  “  very  tart  and  bitter  discourses,  telling 
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them  that  the  council  of  war  could  not  do  without  him,  and  therefore 
would  speedily  be  glad  to  close  with  him,  upon  terms  more  in  accord 
with  his  own  feelings.  The  result  is  known  too  well.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  ever  been  distinguished,  and  were  remarkable  then, 
for  morality,  intelligence,  and  long  habits  of  sober  thinking  and  kindly 
affection ;  but  they  entertained  the  conscientious  belief,  that  the  rights 
they  demanded  were  their  just  and  lawful  inheritance ;  they  had  perilled 
peace  and  happiness  for  their  recovery,  and  would  not  be  enslaved 
again.  Had  the  Sovereign,  even  at  that  late  period,  been  sincere — had 
he  yielded  to  the  swell  of  public  opinion,  it  would  have  borne  the  vessel 
of  state  more  proudly  and  steadily  along :  he  resisted  it — and  it  over¬ 
whelmed  him  1  Charles  the  First  had  proved  himself  a  traitor  against 
the  liberties  of  a  people  grown  strong  in  intellect,  resolution,  arid  mutual 
reliance,  and  he  was  publicly  and  solemnly  arraigned,  tried,  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  this  exemplary  act  of  sub¬ 
stantial  justice,  which  olfers  such  a  lesson  to  Kings  and  such  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  character  of  our  people,  has  not,  in  the  words  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesman  of  the  last  age,  *  ‘‘  served  more  than  any  other 
event  to  raise  the  character  of  the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  of 
Europe  in  general.” 

The  last  great  blow  was  struck — the  arduous  contest  was  over — and 
one  act  was  alone  wanting  now  to  complete  the  glory  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  assembly  whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
For  this,  therefore,  they  prepared  themselves.  The  statute  declaring 
themselves  indissoluble  without  their  own  consent,  may  well  have  been 
called  the  corner-stone  of  all  their  public  services,  and  of  all  the  liberty 
that  has  since  existed  in  this  island.  But  the  necessity  for  its  further 
existence  had  now  passed  by :  they  had  by  its  assistance  fulfilled  the 
sacred  trust  committed  to  them :  all  that  remained  was  to  perform  a 
great  act  of  justice  to  the  English  people — to  deliver  to  them,  by  a 
system  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  inestimable  privileges  of  freemen, 
and  then  tranquilly  to  surrender  their  own  power  into  the  hands  of 
successors.  Sir  Henry  Vane  first  pressed  the  consideration  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  question :  for  his  subtle  intellect  well  knew,  that  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  a  government,  the  voice  of  the  community  must  be  heard,  and 
its  sense  consulted.  From  the  journals  of  the  House  we  find,  that  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1649,  it  was  “  ordered  that  this  House  do  take  into 
consideration  the  business' touching  "due  elections  and  equal  representa¬ 
tives,  on  Friday  morning,  the  first  business,  and  that  nothing  do  inter¬ 
vene.  On  the  4th  and  6th  it  was  mentioned  again,  and  on  the  1  Ith 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  On  the  13th,  they  en¬ 
trusted  the  subject  to  a  special  committee,  and  required  them  “  to  take 
into  consideration  the  settling  of  the  succession  of  future  parliaments, 
^d  regulating  their  elections,  and  to  present  heads  to  the  house,  to  be 
e  grounds  of  their  debate  for  the  same.”  To  the  guidance  of  Sir 
enry  Vane  this  committee  was  especially  assigned,  and  never  did  men 
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of  more  profound  judgment,  or  more  extensive  information,  meet  toge¬ 
ther  to  fashion  out  the  political  rights  of  a  people.  It  included,  amonist 
others,  the  names  of  Ireton,  Scott,  and  Algernon  Sydney.* 

After  some  months  of  anxious  deliberation.  Sir  Henry  Vane  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  his  report  from  the  select  committee.  It  is  a  for- 
tunate  thing  that  we  are  enabled  to  learn  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
system  then  recommended  by  that  ablest  cf  parliamentary  statesmen. 
He  knew  the  character  of  Englishmen,  the  progress  of  the  age,  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  he  well  knew  what  man  in  a  free  state  of 
political  liberty  could  do  and  sustain.  The  report  he  offered  to  the 
House  was  worthy  of  his  character.  He  advised  the  number  of  the 
representatives  of  England  to  be  fixed  at  400,  as  had  been  recommended 
by  himself  and  Ireton  twelve  months  before.  He  desired  them  to  abolish 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  small  boroughs,  to  throw  the  members  into 
the  larger  counties,  to  give  seven  members  to  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof,  and  to  give  members  to  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns  in  England 
theretofore  unrepresented.  He  presented  to  them  the  following  hst  of 
the  numbers  of  members  to  which  he  thought  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  including  the  cities  and  boroughs  within  them,  fairly 


*  A  certain  oratorical  declaimer — a  master  of  pompous  nothings — is  reported 
to  have  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  27tli  of  July  last,  the 
immortal  writings  of  Algernon  Sydney  as  an  authority  for  the  abuses  of  the 
representative  system.  What!  Algernon  Sydney  who  died  for  what  he 
(jailed  “the  good  old  cause” — the  universality  of  freedom  amongst  mankind! 
Algernon  Sydney!  whose  favourite  political  maxim — often  repeated  through 
that  glorious  work,  his  Discourses  on  Goveniment — was,  that  “  the  legislative 
power  that  is  exercised  by  the  parliament,  cannot  be  conferred  by  the  writ  of 
summons,  but  must  be  essentially  and  radically  in  the  people.^^  A  more  fitting 
opportunity,  however,  will  hereafter  present  itself,  of  vindicating  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  Sydney. 

Nor  is  the  foregoing  the  only  instance  of  the  dogmatism  and  gratuitous 
assumption  which  in  certain  quarters  has  of  late  spared  neither  high  nor  low— 
the  illustrious  nor  the  obscure.  In  reply  to  some  observations  from  a  noble  Lord, 
who  adduced  the  authority  of  Selden  in  support  of  a  liberal  reasoning,  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell  is  reported  to  have  said — “  He  wished  Selden  was  in 
the  House  ( a  laugh ).  If  he  could  so  far  indulge  a  flight  of  fancy  as  to  suppose 
Selden  seated  by  the  noble  Lord,  he  was  sure  he  should  see  him  jogging  the 
noble  Lord’s  elbow,  or  pulling  him  by  the  ear,  and  imploring  him  not  to  quote 
him  as  an  authority  for  the  opinions  which  the  noble  Lord  had  advanced.  Let 
the  measure  be  called  a  new  fangled  system,  a  Cromwellian  system,  or  have 
any  other  nick-name  applied  to  it;  but  let  it  be  not  supposed  to  have  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  eminent  writers  of  whom  England 
could  boast.  ( Hear^  heaty  hearty^  We  leave  this  without  comment.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  life  and  writings  of  Selden,  no  refutation  of  the 
fictions,  anci  exaggerations,  and  warm  hyperbolical  language  of  an  odd,  though 
honest  lawyer — will  be  deemed  necessary-  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  how  far 
such  gratuitous  assertions  are  home  out  by  the  forthcoming  biography  of  Selden, 
which  is  understood  to  be  preparing  for  the  “  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,”  by  Mr.  Amos,  the  learned  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univeiritv 
of  London,  who  is  so  eminently  qualified,  by  his  own  extensive  information  and 
literary  acquirements,  to  do  justice  to  the  life  of  the  “  Oracle  of  reason  and 
of  learning.” 
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^ j . and  he  left  the  particular  distribution  of  members  to  each 

county,  city,  or  borough,  to  the  ‘‘  pleasure  of  the  House.” — 


3edfordshire,  and  all 
the  places  within  V 
the  same  ....... 

Buckinghamshii-e,  &c. 

Berkshire,  &c . 

Cornwall,  &c . 

Cumberland,  &c . 

Cambridgeshire,  &c.  . 

Cheshire,  &c . 

Derbyshire,  &c . 

Devonshire,  &c.  .... 

Dorsetshire,  &c . 

Durham,  &c . 

Essex,  &c.  . . 

Gloucestershire,  &c.  . 
Hertfordshire,  &c.  ... 
Herefordshire,  &c.  . . 
Huntingdonshire,  &c. 

Kent,  &c. . . 

Leicestershire,  &c.  . . 


9 

6 

10 

4 
8 

5 

5 
20 

8 

4 

14 

8 

6 
6 
4 

18 

6 


! 


Lincolnshire,  and  all  *1 
places  within  the  >  15 

same . J 

Lancashire,  &c . 12 

Middlesex,  &c.  (ex¬ 
cept  London) 

London  and  the  Li-  )  » 

berties  thereof  . .  J 

Norfolk,  &c .  14 

Northamptonshire,  &c.  8 

Northumberland,  &c.  8 

Nottinghamshire,  &c.  6 

Oxfordshire,  &c .  6 

Rutlandshire,  &c .  2 

Staffordshire,  &c .  6 

Salop,  &c .  8 

Surrey,  &c .  7 

Southamptonshire,  &c.  13 

Suffolk,  &c .  16 

Somersetshire,  &c.  . .  14 


Sussex,and  all  places  ) 
within  the  same. .  S 
Westmoreland,  &c.  . . 

Wiltshire,  &c . 

Warwickshire,  &c.  .. 
Worcestershire,  &c. . . 
Yorkshire,  &c . 


Anglesey,  &c . 

Brecknockshire,  &c. . . 
Cardiganshire,  &c.  . . 
Carnarvonshire,  &c.. . 
Denbighshire,  &c.  . . 

Flintshire,  &c . 

Glamorganshire,  &c.  . 
Merionethshire,  &c... 
Monmouthshire,  &c. . 
Montgomeryshire,  &c. 
Pembrokeshire,  &c.  . . 
Radnorshire,  &c . 


With  respect  to  qualification,  he  suggested  that  the  elective  franchise 
in  towns  should  be  exercised  by  all  housekeepers  of  a  certain  rental  (which 
he  left  to  the  determination  of  the  House),  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
anxiety  with  which  this  great  reformer  pressed  the  necessity  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  franchise  in  countieSy  while,  with  admirable  caution,  he  provided 
against  vesting  it  in  those  tenants  whose  tenure  of  estate  subjected  them 
to  perpetual  controuL  His  plan  was  to  give  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties  to  all  persons  seised  in  an  estate  of  freehold  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  other  profits  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  40^.; — all  tenants  in  ancient 
demesne;— -customary  tenants ; — and  all  copyholders  of  any  estate  of 
inheritance  in  possession,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  bL  \ — all  tenants^r 
life  of  ancient  demesne  in  possession,  and  all  copyhold  and  customary 
tenants for  life  in  possession  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  bL\ — all  tenants 
m  actual  possession  for  the  term  of  one-and-twenty  years  or  more^  in 
being,  upon  any  lease  granted,  determinable  upon  life  or  lives,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  20/.  over  and  above  the  rent  reserved  or  chargeable 
thereon , — and  all  tenants,  ^or  the  term  of  one-and-twenty  years  or  more^ 
m  being,  in  possession  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  20/.  over  and  above 
any  rent  reserved  or  chargeable  thereon. 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  the  Reform  suggested  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  characters  that  occurs  in  the 
history  of  that  memorable  time  ;  such  were  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  by 

“  Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 

Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne’er  held 

The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelled 

The  fierce  Epirot” —  f 


The  total  amount  is  here  only  380,  but  so  the  numbers  stand  in  the 
journals.  ^ 
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8  SIR  HENRY  VANES  SCHEME  OF 

and  surely  it  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  character  of  that  highly  gifted 
statesman,  and  an  honourable  thing  for  the  present  age,  that  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  now  beholds  a  powerful  party  in  the 
British  Senate  walking  in.  his  illustrious  steps,  and,  actuated  by  the 
very  principles,  resting  on  the  very  arguments  he  so  nobly  advocated 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  country  against  corruption  and  op¬ 
pression. 

After  explaining  the  various  heads  of  his  report.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
moved  ‘‘that  they  be  referred  to  a  grand  committee  of  the  House,  to  take 
into  consideration  and  to  prepare  a  bill  to  be  presented.”  \Ve  have 
traced  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  through  the  journals,  and 
find  that  they  sat  every  week  from  January,  1650,  with  few  inter¬ 
missions,  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  During  that  period  a 
severe  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  delay  of  the  bill  for  their  own  dissolution  and  “equal  repre¬ 
sentatives  ”  absolutely  imperative.  Other  duties  had  become  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  their  country — they  were  called  on  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  state  under  circumstances  of  unprecedented  peril  and  danger, 
and  they  did  so  with  a  sobriety  and  steadiness  that  almost  exceeds 
belief :  many  of  the  admirable  arrangements  they  at  that  time  made  in 
the  interior  economy  of  the  land,  are  felt  at  this  day  with  gratitude  to 
their  authors.  Had  they  then  precipitately  hurried  on  the  affair  of 
their  dissolution  and  summoning  another  parliament,  it  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  newly  acquired  liberties  of  England.  This  crisis, 
however,  soon  passed  away.  The  tremendous  and  decisive  victory  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  Worcester,  left  the  Parliament  absolute  masters  of 
the  three  kingdoms  ;  they  had  now  leisure  to  complete  their  structure 
of  a  reformed  government,  and  they  recommenced  the  arduous  task 
with  redoubled  earnestness.  The  very  day  which  saw  Oliver  Cromwell 
take  his  place  in  the  House,  after  his  journey  from  the  scene  of  action 
at  Worcester,  we  find  a  motion  brought  forward  to  revive  the  question 
concerning  equal  representatives.  After  some  considerable  discussion, 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  it  was  referred  to  Vane,  Crom¬ 
well,  Marten,  St.  John,  Whitlocke,  and  others,  to  prepare  it.  So 
pressing  had  the  anxiety  of  the  people  then  become  for  this  Reform, 
that  it  was  judged  expedient  on  the  1st  of  October,  1651,  to  direct 
the  committee  for  preparing  it  to  sit  every  afternoon  till  the  bill  was 
ready.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  therefore,  it  was  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time ;  two  days  after  it  was  read  a  second  time  and  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  which  was  ordered  to 
sit  upon  it  daily. 

Then  began  a  series  of  debates  on  the  provisions  of  that  remarkable 
measure,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  parliament,  save  by  the  events  of 
our  own  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  copy  of  the  bill*  has  reached 


•  The  celebrated  Ludlow,  in  his  interesting  memoirs,  gives  the  following  slight 
and  imnerfect  account  of  it.  “  The  act  for  putting  a  period  to  the  Parliament, 
was  still  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  who  had  made  considerable 
progress  therein,  having  agreed  upon  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  power 
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US  •  but  from  the  journals  we  learn  that  it  was  founded  distinctly  on 
Sir  Henry  Vane’s  report ;  and  we  find  also  many  important  particulars 
relating  to  its  parliamentary  discussion  which  bear  a  very  striking  analogy 
to  the  scenes  recently  enacted  on  the  same  theatre  in  the  present  day. 
Xhe  committee  sat  daily,  with  few  intermissions,  till  the  middle  of 
November,  labouring  at  it  incessantly.  The  disfranchising  and  en¬ 
franchising  clauses  were  debated  at  very  considerable  length,  each  town 
and  county  being  put  separately.  If  we  did  not  fear  to  exceed  our  limits, 
we  might  easily  prove,  by  very  numerous  instances,  the  remarkable 
analogy  which  those  discussions  on  Reform  that  shook  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bear  to  those  for  which 
this  nineteenth  century  has  been  celebrated.  One  or  two  instances 
taken  at  random  will,  however,  suffice  ;  and  they  may  be  found  in  the 
journals  of  1652.  Many  divisions  are  there  recorded,  which  be¬ 
token  hard  struggles  for  condemned  boroughs ;  and  we  find  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  renowned  Plympton  (to  be  found  in  schedule  A) 
had  been  consigned  to  destruction  by  a  decisive  division,  tbe  claims  of 
Queenborough  (also  in  that  notable  schedule)  seem  to  have  been  stoutly 
debated ;  for,  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and  the  half  con¬ 
victed  borough  was  suffered  to  continue  in  existence  only  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Speaker.  We  may  mention  also  that  the  proposal  for 
uniting  East  and  West  Loo,  in  order  to  their  sending  one  member, 
which  was  offered  to  and  rejected  by  the  parliament  of  1831,  had  been 
entertained  and  accepted  by  the  Long  Parliament.  Of  the  enfran¬ 
chising  clauses,  we  would  refer  for  a  specimen  to  the  minutes  of  one 
night’s  proceedings,  which  gave  to  Arundel,  Honiton,  and  Reigate  (all 
in  schedule  B)  the  privilege  of  retaining  one  member,  and  to  Penryn 
and  Bury  (which  will  be  found  in  schedules  D  and  E)  the  right  of 
sending  two  members  each.  One  circumstance  further  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  thus  slightly  comparing  the  two  great  measures.  The  system 
of  dividing  the  counties,  which  has  been  made  a  matter  of  such  interest 
by  the  strenuous  opposition  of  one  of  the  ablest  supporters*  of  “  the 
Bill,”  was  in  one  instance,  and  in  one  instance  only,  adopted  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament.  On  an  amendment,  and  after  long 


of  elections  throughout  England':  and  whereas  fonnerly  some  boroughs  that  had 
^^e  a  house  upon  them,  chose  two  members  to  be  their  representatives  in 
Parliament,  (just  as  many  as  the  greatest  cities  in  England,  l^ndon  only  ex¬ 
cepted,)  and  the  single  county  of  Cornwall  elected  44,  when  Essex  and 
other  counties,  bearing  as  great  a  share  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  sent  no  more 
wan  6  or  8  ;  this  unequal  representation  of  the  people,  the  Parliament 
resolved  to  correct,  and  to  permit  only  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  boroughs 
to  choose,  and  that  for  the  most  part  but  one  representative,  the  city  of  London 
only  excepted,  which,  on  account  of,  the  great  proportion  of  their  contributions 
and  taxes,  were  allowed  to  elect  6.  The  rest  of*  the  400  whereof  tbe  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  consist,  (besides  those  that  served  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,)  were 
appointed  to  be  chosen  by  the  several  counties  in  as  near  a  proportion  as  was 
the  sums  cWged  upon  them  for  the  ser\’ices  of  the  state.” 

•  The  Times  Newspaper. 
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discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  for  the  county  of  Yorkshire 
should  be  chosen  separately,  the  elections  for  each  riding  to  be  made 
distinct.  Here,  however,  in  dividing  a  county  abeady  parcelled  out  in 
separate  districts,  none  of  the  bad  results  so  fairly  to  be  presumed  from 
a  general  division  of  the  counties,  could  be  expected  to  accrue. 

May  we  not  be  pardoned  if,  in  stating  these  strange  coincidences,  we 
say  with  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  but  in  a  far  different  spirit, — “  The 
plan  of  the  noble  paymaster  is  almost  the  same  in  form,  in  substance, 
and  in  principle,  as  the  radical  system  of  Reform  which  was  supported 
by  Cromwell,  Lilburne^  Fairfax  and  Co. !  ” 

But  while,  at  this  memorable  period,  the  intellectual  powers,  the 
firmness  and  the  energy  of  those  Englishmen,  most  illustrious  for  their 
splendid  talents  and  manly  virtues,  were  all  devoted  unceasingly  to  the 
one  grand  question,  of  delivering  freely  to  posterity  the  political  rights 
of  freemen,  one  overmastering  spirit  was  at  work,  resolved  to  mar  that 
theme  of  their  daily  thoughts  and  midnight  meditation.  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  whose  better  genius  of  controul  had  fled  with  the  gallant  spirit  of 
Ireton,  saw  plainly  that  if  he  suffered  the  bill  of  Reform  to  be  presented 
to  the  people  by  the  Parliament^  his  turbulent  and  lofty  dreams  of 
ambition  would  be  dashed  for  ever.  If  there  was  one  among  the 
statesmen  whom  he  feared  or  hated,  it  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
he  thirsted  to  defeat  his  counsels.  Hitherto  he  had  supported  Reform 
in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  people ;  but,  as  his  power  increased, 
he  cared  not  to  disguise  his  daring  and  bold  intentions.  When  Vane 
proposed,  therefore,  in  the  committee,  the  adoption  of  his  county  qua¬ 
lification  clause,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  so  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  to  extend  the  franchise,  though  providing  at  the  same  time 
against  the  admission  of  tenants  at  will^  as  a  thing  destructive  (as  it 
assuredly  is)  to  the  independence  of  counties, — it  was  defeated  by  the 
address  of  Cromwell,  and  a  two  hundred  pounds’  qualification  (real  or  per¬ 
sonal)  substituted  in  its  stead.  Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  how¬ 
ever,  Vane  boldly  pushed  the  measure  forward.  By  his  singular  exer¬ 
tions  it  was  nearly  perfected,  and  a  specific  day,  the  3d  of  November, 
1653,  was  fixed  on  for  the  worthy  completion  of  the  illustrious  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  an  act  of  voluntary  dissolution. 

But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  the  bulwarks  of 
human  rights  were  merely  as  the  sports  of  children,  now  devoted  itself 
to  the  overthrow  of  Vane,  and  resolutely  determined  to  defeat  his 
favourite  measure.  Unfortunately  for  the  liberties  of  our  country  the 
Lord  General  of  the  army  was  but  too  able  to  effect  that  purpose.  His 
unprecedented  success  had  dazzled  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  he 
sto^  at  the  head  of  50,000  veterans,  crowned  with  the  unfading  laurels 
of  many  hard-won  victories,  unequalled  in  discipline,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  their  commander.  Thus  supported,  and  aided  still  more  by 
his  own  unparalleled  speciousness  and  extraordinary  address,  he  re¬ 
solved,  by  an  unheard  of  act  of  daring,  to  overthrow  the  English  patriots, 
and  with  them  the  liberties  of  England. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  knew  too  well  the  deadly  intentions  of  Cromwell, 
and  his  power  of  effecting  them.  But  his  spirit,  firm  and  immoveable 
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in  resolution,  quailed  not.  His  great  object  now  was  to  make  his  Bill 
of  Reform  the  issue  between  himself  and  Cromwell;  to  present  it  to 
the  people  of  England,  and  leave  them  to  determine  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  The  amendments  from  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been 
adopted,  and  all  that  remained  was  the  third  reading,  to  give  the  mea¬ 
sure  the  force  of  law.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  Vane  hurried  to  the 
house,  and  eloquently  urged  its  immediate  decision.  He  pressed  upon 
the  Parliament  the  necessity  of  their  taking  issue  with  the  General 
upon  the  great  measure  of  good  which  they  had  devised  for  the  people 
of  England.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Cromwell  entered  “  in 
plain  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted  stockings,”  attended  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Parliament,  and  five  or  six  other  officers. 
He  took  his  seat,  and  for  a  short  time  seemed  to  hsten  to  the  debate. 
Still  the  undaunted  Vane  pressed  on  —  urging  them  with  all  practi¬ 
cable  speed  to  pass  the  measure  before  them  into  a  law,  and  for  that 
purpose  even  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  its  being  engrossed. 
The  question  was  about  to  be  put,  when  Cromwell,  beckoning  Harrison 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house,  said — “  Now  is  the  time — I  must  do 
it !” — He  arose,  and  with  bitter  and  passionate  vehemence,  attacked  the 
members  collectively  and  individually.  As  he  proceeded  he  became 
indeed  agitated  with  conflicting  passions; — he  walked  into  the  middle, 
part  of  the  House,  and  paced  up  and  down  Uke  a  man  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  intense  emotion.  At  length  he  stamped  upon  the  floor — the 
doors  were  thrown  open — a  file  of  musqueteers  entered — marched 
within  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons — seized  the  mace,  and  forced 
the  Speaker  from  his  chair.  With  outstretched  arms.  Sir  Henry  Vane 
arose,  and  addressed  a  bitter  remonstrance  to  the  bold  actors  of  this 
unprecedented  scene.  Then  alone  were  those  words  of  deep  and 
mingled  meaning  heard  from  the  lips  of  Cromwell,  ‘‘  Sir  Harry  Vane ! 
Sir  Harry  Vane  I  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !  ” 

The  violence  was  speedily  done;  Cromwell  seized  the  records, 
with  singular  presence  of  mind  snatched  the  Reform  bill  from  the 
hands  of  the  clerk,  commanded  the  doors  of  the  House  to  be  locked, 
and  went  away  to  Whitehall.  Thus,  says  old  Roger  Coke,  who, 
though  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Long  Parhament,  was  an  honest  one, — 
‘Uhus,  by  their  own  mercenary  serya^s,  fell  the  haughty  and  victorious 
Rump,  whose  mighty  actions  will  scarcely  find  belief  in  future  gene¬ 
rations!” 


The  inilitary  despot  was  soon  established  Lord  Protector  of  England. 
He  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
P^ple  of  England  with  a  shew  of  equitable  government,  he  offered  them 
lus  system  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
this  plan,  then  adopted  by  Ohver  Cromwell,  and  praised  so  justly 
y  our  best  constitutional  writers, — this  plan,  for  the  promulgation  of 
which  he  received  the  fine  compliment  of  Waller, — 


“  Sfill  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too. 

Finds  no  distemper  while  ’tis  changed  by  you ; 

Changed  like  the  world’s  great  scene !  when,  without  noise. 
The  rising  sun  night’s  vulgar  lights  destroys” —  . 
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was  in  reality  founded  on  the  measure,  for  the  enactment  of  which,  witli 
base  hypocrisy  and  slavish  ambition,  he  had  overthrown  the  Long*  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  conscious  as  he  was,  that  had  it  been  presented  to  the  people  by 
that  parliament,  it  must  have  unfitted  them  for  submission  to  his  despotism. 
Nay,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  Cromwell’s  plan*  was  absolutely  copied 
from  the  act  prepared  by  the  Long  Parliament, — the  act  which  he  him¬ 
self,  on  the  memorable  20  th  of  April,  had  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
clerk,  and  of  which  he  destroyed  every  trace^  through  fear  that  it  might 
thereafter  speak  trumpet-tongued  against  him.  We  need  not  enter 
here,  therefore,  into  the  admirable  provisions,  of  which  in  reality  we 
have  already  spoken ;  but  as  friends  of  Reform,  venerating  the  memory 
of  the  immortal  legislators  of  1640,  and  hating  the  despotism  of  Crom¬ 
well,  we  shall  put  on  record  a  testimony  to  the  beneficial  nature  of  the 
measure  which  those  Great  Men  had  honestly  intended  to  bestow  on 
the  people,  and  a  proof  of  the  base  hypocrisy  of  him  who  pretended 
to  bestow  it.  Speaking  of  the  system  by  which  Cromwell  called  his 
second  and  third  parliaments,  the  compilers  of  the  Parliamentary  His¬ 
tory,  no  indifferent  friends  to  the  cause  of  the  royalists,  say,  that 
this  popular  and  equitable  scheme  had  filled  the  House  of  Commons 
with  so  great  a  number  of  independent  gentlemen  of  the  best  families 
and  estates  in  the  kingdom,  that  he  (Cromwell)  had  no  w  ay  to  manage 
them  but  by  excluding  either  by  fraud  or  force  those  who  were  the 
true  friends  of  the  constitution.”  And  he  scrupled  not  to  do  so.  He 
dissolved  the  first  of  the  New  Parliaments  because  it  presumed  to  discuss 
the  question,  whether  the  government  should  be  in  a  single  person,  ^^e 
endeavoured  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  to  pack  the  second,  by  using 
various  means  to  influence  the  elections ;  and  failing  in  that,  he  ex¬ 
cluded  one  hundred  members  by  allowing  none  to  enter  without  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Council  of  State.  After  his  death  his  son,  Richard 
Cromwell,  discouraged  by  his  father’s  essays,  assembled  a  parliament 
in  the  ancient  manner.  ‘‘  Accordingly,”  say  the  compilers  of  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  History,  ‘‘  only  two  Knights  of  the  shires  w^ere  elected  for 
each  county,  and  all  the  petty  boroughs  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
usages  and  retums^in  order  to  make  way  for  creatures  and  dependants. 
Such  have  ever  been  found  the  convenient  uses  of  an  Unreformed  Par¬ 
liament — and,  such  as  the  Parliamentary  historians  state, — w^as  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  found — representing  in  facty  the  people, — swayed 


*  It  directed,  that  a  parliament  should  be  summoned  once  in  every  third 
year — that  all  petty  boroughs  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  representiition 
should  be  as  nearly  as  might  be,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  taxation.  That 
the  number  of  English  members  should  be  400, — of  these  261  were  to  be 
county  members,  besides  six  for  London,  two  for  the  Isle  of  Ely,  two  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  two  each  for  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Colchester,  Gloucester, 
Canterbury,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Westminster,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Yannoutli,  Not¬ 
tingham,  Shrewshury,Bristol, Taunton,  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Southwarli, 
Coventry,  New  Sarum,  Worcester,  and  i^ork ;  it  gave  one  each  to  the  two  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  one  each  to  all  the  towns  and  boroughs  that  were  thought  worthy 
to  be  represented,  among  which,  are  Manchester,  Leeds,  Halifax,  &c.,  and  it 
fixed  the  amount  of  qualification  at  JC200  of  real  or  personal  estate. 
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by  the  public  voice,  influenced  by  the  good  of  the  country,  fit  for  the 
people  of  England, —but  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  Oliver  Cromwell ! 

But  we  are  warned  to  conclude  this  paper.  In  attempting  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  memory  and  intentions  of  an  illustrious  band  of  English  states¬ 
men,  who  have  been  fated  in  the  present  day  to  receive  the  unmerited 
abuse  of  every  party  in  the  state,  we  have  glanced  at  the  history  of 
years  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  most  pregnant  lessons. 
We  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  in  the  present  age  our  country  has 
become  again  the  theatre  of  an  intense  political  struggle ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  mind  and  will  now  abroad  throughout  the  nation,  is  not 
inferior  in  power  or  energy  to  that,  which,  in  ages  happily  gone  by,  led 
to  the  dreadful  struggle  between  improvidence  and  corrupt  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand, — and  talents,  honest  enthusiasm,  and  physical 
strength  on  the  other.  But  we  do  not  anticipate  such  an  issue  now, — 
we  have  no  fear  for  the  peace  of  England,  or  the  independence  of  her 
citizens.  The  new  power  of  late  sprung  up  throughout  the  nation,  has 
been  happily  directed  into  those  channels,  through  which  such  power 
was  ordained  to  act,  by  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are  secure  without  engaging  in 
any  more  arduous  contest,  wherein  peace  and  happiness  were  sure  to 
suffer  along  with  the  guilt  that  brought  down  the  thunder.  We  rejoice 
that  the  people  are  strong,  and  that  they  feel  their  strength.  Let  them 
await  the  issue  in  confidence,  but  in  peace.  Their  cause  is  the  same 
as  that  which  was  advocated  by  the  most  eminent  characters  that  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  asserted  by  the  manly  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  eloquence  of  Vane,  it  was  adorned  by  the  graceful  wit  of 
Henry  Marten,  it  was  exalted  by  the  literature  of  Milton.  “  It 
is  a  good  cause,  and  will  ultimately  prevail  I  ” 


MY  AUNT  RUTH. 


My  aunt  Ruth  was  born  in  the  village  of  M - ,  in  the  county  of 

Rutland,  a  part  of  the  country  so  pleasant,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
called  by  Napoleon  the  ‘‘  Garden  of  England.”  I  am  not  aware  that 
Najmleon  was  ever  nearer  Rutlandshire  than  Spithead,  and  his  pene¬ 
tration  must  have  been  more  wonderful  than  his  greatest  admirers 
seem  to  have  imagined,  if  he  could  discover  the  beauties  of  the  pretty 
uiKUand  county  at  so  great  a  distance ;  but  perhaps  this,  like  the 
^yings  of  other  gpreat  men,  has  little  foundation  in  truth.  However, 
w  the  fact  as  it  may,  Rutlandshire  certainly  is  a  beautiful  county,  and 
^^lit  Ruth  lived  and  died. 

My  grandfather  was  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  which  at  his  death 
was  ^vided  equally  between  his  two  only  children,  my  aunt  Ruth,  and 
®y  father.  My  father  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  married 
a  ortly  afterwards,  and  fell  in  battle.  My  mother,  it  is  said,  died 
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of  grief  for  her  loss,  and  I  was  left  an  infant  to  the  care  of  my  aunt 
Ruth. 

I  do  not  recollect  my  parents,  unless  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  slender 
and  graceful  form  of  a  pale-looking  female,  with  large  tearful  eyes 
which  sometimes  haunts  my  imagination,  may  be  called  recollection 
All  my  feelings  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  duty,  are  therefore  centered 
in  the  memory  of  my  aunt  Ruth. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  virtues  of  my  aunt,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  she  had  but  one  failing ;  she  was  everything  that  a  woman 
ought  to  be — good-tempered,  amiable,  sensible,  witty,  affectionate,  cha¬ 
ritable,  but  she  was  too  indulgent  to  her  nephew.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  I  am  ungrateful.  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  feeling 
should  ever  enter  my  mind ;  and  if  I  allude  to  this  single  failing  of 
my  excellent  relative,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  pain  which  its 
influence  must  have  occasioned  to  herself. 

I  left  school  at  the  usual  period,  and  returned  to  the  hospitable  roof 
of  my  protectress.  She  was  anxious  that  I  should  choose  a  pro¬ 
fession  ;  not  so  her  nephew,  who  was  devoted  to  coursing,  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  and  all  the  amusements  of  a  country  life.  Freed 
from  the  trammels  of  school,  I  resolved  to  take  my  full  swing  of 
pleasure.  My  affectionate  aunt  remonstrated,  but  she  did  not  insist ; 
I  continued  my  career,  pi^oceeding  from  bad  to  worse.  Cock-fighting 
and  gaming  were  added  to  'tny  list  of  pleasures.  I  got  into  debt,  and 
became,  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  the  country,  ‘‘  a  nointed  devil.” 
Soon  after  I  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  my  aunt  had 
reached  that  of  forty-two.  She  was  in  person  a  short,  square,  stout- 
made  woman,  with  a  large  broad  countenance  much  marked  by  the 
small-pox.  It  may  be  surmised  from  this  description,  that  she  had 
been  little  assailed  by  admirers  ;  in  fact  she  had  never  received  an 
offer,  no  man  having  ever  thought  of  making  her  one.  She  was 
conscious  that  her  person  was  not  formed  to  inspire  the  tender 
passion,  and  she  did  not  expect  it  to  produce  any  such  effects;  though 
she  knew  herself  doomed  to  remain  single,  she  was  contented. 

I,  her  graceless  nephew,  had  become  much  involved  in  debt,  and 
had  caused  her  much  uneasiness.  I  was  obliged  to  remain  concealed 
in  her  house,  where  I  was  visited  by  the  clerk  of  my  attorney,  who 

resided  at  the  neighbouring  market-town  of  U - .  This  man,  the 

attorney’s  clerk,  was  called  Samuel  Smith.  He  had  arrived  at  about  the 
middle  period  of  life,  without  having  met  with  a  partner.  With  scarcely 
an  idea  beyond  his  business,  he  was  an  industrious  good-natured  fellow, 
and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  master,  whom  he  had  served  many 
years,  and  by  all  to  whom  he  was  known.  Sam’s  heart  had  been 
touched  by  the  unaffected  kindness  with  which  my  aunt  treated  him 
in  his  frequent  visits  to  her  dwelling  to  consult  with  me,  and  by  the 
interest  which  she  felt  and  exerted  in  behalf  of  her  undeserving 
nephew.  At  length  his  manner,  never  very  bold,  became  in  her 
presence  timid  and  constrained.  He  would  blush  when  she  addressed 
him,  and  blunder  !in  his  answers.  My  single-hearted  kinswoman  did 
not,  however,  notice  his  perturbation,  and  matters  proceeded  as  usual, 
until,  in  the  course  of  a  few'  months,  when,  by  the  friendly  exertions  of 
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and  his  master,  I  obtained  a  prospect  of  being  extricated  from  my 
ifficulties,  and  released  from  a  situation  which  I  found  exceedingly 

**^^^^evening,  while  anxiously  expecting  a  message  from  my  solicitor 
which  should  restore  me  again  to  freedom,  I  was  looking  wistfully  out 
of  the  drawing-room  window  upon  the  verdant  fields,  in  which  I  longed 
to  be  wandering,  I  saw  a  man  approaching  the  house  from  the  town 

lyj _ My  situation  prompted  me  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on 

his  movements.  In  a  short  time  I  perceived  that  it  was  my  friend 
Sam.  There  was  a  degree  of  hesitation  in  his  manner  and  an  irreso¬ 
luteness  in  his  step,  which  caused  me  to  observe  him  narrowly,  and 
when  he  had  almost  reached  the  gate  which  opened  upon  a  little  lawn, 

I  was  surprised  to  see  him  stop  suddenly,  look  up  at  the  house — 
seem  inclined  to  open  the  gate — again  pause,  and  apparently  fall  into 
what  is  called  a  brown  study.  His  conduct  stimulated  my  curiosity  to 
a  high  degree.  After  some  moments,  he,  to  my  astonishment,  quitted 
the  path  before  the  gate,  and  stepped  aside  behind  a  hedge,  through 
which  I  could  observe  him  holding  up  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand, 
and  talking  to  himself  as  though  he  were  conning  a  task.  After 
another  short  interval,  he  again  approached  the  gate  with  a  firm  and 
resolute  step — but  again  hesitated,  pulled  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
forehead  with  a  handkerchief.  The  air  suddenly  appeared  to  have 
cooled  his  head  and  his  resolution  simultaneously,  for  he  turned  upon 
his  heel,  quitted  the  gate,  and  hastened  back  towards  U - . 

“  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  fiends  is  in  the  wind  now  ?”  said  I. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  I  was  expecting  a  message  from  my  attorney 
to  announce  my  freedom,  and  as  my  good  aunt  had  furnished  the 
requisite  means,  I  could  not  conceive  how’^  any  thing  could  possibly 
interrupt  the  desired  arrangement.  Nevertheless,  it  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  me  to  stay  within  till  I  should  receive  the  expected  news, 
and  it  was  evident  that  my  friend  Sam  was  charged  with  some  awful 
conamunication,  to  the  announcement  of  which  his  nervous  energies 
were  incompetent. 

It  was  my  aunt’s  habitual  practice  to  be  constantly  employed  in  her 
household  or  in  her  garden.  No  part  of  the  day  was  suffered  to  pass 
in  idleness,  yet  she  was  never  in  a  bustle,  nor  out  of  temper;  and 
though  her  little  establishment  furnished  her  with  incessant  occupa¬ 
tion,  her  ear  and  her  hand  were  always  open  to  a  tale  of  distress.  She 
^  fond  of  music,  and  the  hour  of  twilight,  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
he  actively  employed,  and  still  too  light  to  render  candles  necessary  or 
^^eable,  was  generally  spent  at  her  harpsichord.  Whilst  the  scene 
which  I  have  been  describing  took  place,  she  was  thus  engaged,  and 
had  seen  nothing  of  what  had  occurred.  The  conduct  of  Sam  alarmed 
me  considerably,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  pain  my  aunt  by  telling  her 
what  I  had  observed.  I  turned  towards  her ;  she  was  singing  a  song 

en  popular,  to  each  verse  of  which  was  appended  the  burthen  of 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter  now  ?  ” 

This  song  was  an  especial  favourite  with  her ;  it  has  alw  ays  been  a 
^vourite  with  me,  and  I  feel  now  exceedingly  gratified  w^hen  I  enter  a 
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drawing-room  still  so  old-fashioned  as  to  preserve  the  ancient  and  ani 
mating  ditty  amongst  the  more  modern  occupants  of  that  aristocrati' 
apartment.  The  words  were  singularly  appropriate  to  my  situation 
and  I  was  unable  to  banish  from  my  mind,  during  the  remainder  of 
that  evening,  the  unpleasant  sensations  which  the  unaccountable  beha¬ 
viour  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  had  excited. 

I  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  verily  my  mind  was  troubled. 
The  pantomime  of  my  friend  Sam,  and  the  song  of  my  aunt  Ruth,  took 
possession  of  my  brain,  and  it  was  not  till  day-break  that  I  sank  into 
that  repose  which  my  eyelids  wooed. 

I  was  not  doomed  to  remain  very  long  in  suspense.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  the  enigma  was  solved  by  the  ser¬ 
vant  delivering  the  following  letter. 

SAM.  smith’s  letter  TO  MY  AUNT  RUTH. 

Madam, 

Am  directed  to  say  that  all  the  matters  in  which  Mr. - was 

concerned  on  behalf  of  your  nephew  Mr. - are  now  finally  anauged. 

Hope  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  of  mentioning  another  subject  connected 

with  sell. — Have  seen  you.  Madam,  many  times  lately  in  re  Mr. - and 

your  great  good  nature  and  kindness  to  me  at  all  times  have  won  my  heart.— 
Am  a  bachelor,  Madam,  and  can  refer  to  my  employer  for  character,  &c., — would 
not  deceive  you  for  the  world.  Madam,  salary  40/.  per  ann. 

Madam,  my  love  is  most  sincere ;  and  if  you  please  condescend  write  rae 
signifying  your  acceptance  of  my  proposal,  it  shall  be  my  eternal  desire  to 
endeavour  to  make  you  happy. 

Trust  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  boldness.  Madam ;  have  never  been 
engaged  in  a  suit  of  this  nature  before.  Anxiously  waiting  favour  of  your 
answer. 

Am  very  respectfully,  • 


Madam, 


Your  humble  Servant, 

Sam.  Smith. 


Never  shall  I  forget  the  deep  burning  blush  which  suffused  my  aunt  s 
homely  countenance  after  the  perusal  of  this  epistle.  She  seemed  for 
a  time  astounded ;  I  walked  towards  her,  and  she  handed  me  the  letter 
without  uttering  a  syllable.  I  read  it,  and  when  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  gave  way  to  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  No  corresponding  emotion 
agitated  my  aunt ;  on  the  contrary,  when  my  riotous  merriment  had 
ceased,  she  burst  into  tears,  which  flowed  full  and  fast.  I  took  her 
hand,  but  I  knew  so  little  what  to  say,  that  I  dared  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
sole  her.  In  a  few  minutes  she  arose,  and  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
“  Poor  fellow  1  ”  she  said,  ‘‘  I  shall  write  to  him.”  She  quitted  the 
room. 


I  never  saw  the  reply  which  my  aunt  Ruth  returned  to  Sam,  m 
acknowledgment  of  the  only  love-letter  she  ever  received.  She  re¬ 
mained  unwedded  to  the  last.  She  and  her  lover  are  now  no  more , 
and  both  are  buried  in  the  pretty  little  church-yard  of  the  village  o 
M - •  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  upon  their  honest  hearts ! 


W. 
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growing  offspring,  he  aspires,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  rule  over  the 
gentler  sex ;  and  in  the  arrogance  of  exclusive  dignity,  he  speaks  of 
women  and  children  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings.  Even  Algernon 
Sidney  in  his  Discourse  on  Government,  notwithstanding  the  freedom 
of  his  political  sentiments,  and  the  utter  abhorrence  which  he  every¬ 
where  manifests  of  the  delusions  of  despotism,  classes  together  w  omen, 
children,  and  idiots,  as  equally  incompetent  to  have  ought  to  do  in  the 
management  of  the  commonwealth.  England,  which  boasts  itself  to 
be  the  land  of  liberty,  and  which,  by  some  foreigners,  is  called  the 
heaven  of  women,  and  the  hell  of  horses,  compels,  by  its  ecclesiastical 
laws,  the  woman  to  promise  at  the  altar  obedience  to  her  husband. 
But  it  is  not  enough  for  man’s  lust  of  powder  to  govern  the  brute 
creation,  to  rule  his  children,  and  to  regard  his  partner  as  his  property ; 
he  seeks  also  to  exercise  a  dominion  over  his  own  species, — he  loves 
not  to  have  too  many  partakers  of  his  power.  Now  the  dominion 
which  man  exercises  over  man  is  threefold :  it  is  of  physical  power, 
of  intellectual  superiority,  or  of  delusion.  The  dominion  of  physical 
power  is  comparatively  little.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  an  individual  in 
the  world  who,  by  mere  physical  power,  could  rule  half  a  dozen  of  his 
fellow  men,  provided  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  attempt  to 
dethrone  him.  This  form  of  dominion,  therefore,  is  scarcely  to  be 
taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  next  and  most  natural  is  intellectual  superiority ;  and  in  this 
respect  nature  has  obviously  formed  an  aristocracy  of  her  own.  That 
in  all  large  communities  there  are  some  decidedly  superior  to  others,  so 
as  to  command  an  involuntary  admiration  and  an  instinctive  homage, 
is  clear  as  hght.  It  is  in  the  human  race  as  it  is  in  other  classes  and 
tribes  of  animals ;  and  in  all  other  productions  of  nature,  there  are  some 
individuals  decidedly  superior  to  others.  But  it  is  only  in  the  human 
race  that  these  superiors  are  called  to  govern  others ;  for  the  governors 
do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  assume  the  power  from  the  mere  lust  of 
ruhng  ;  but  power  is  given  them  by  the  weak  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  power  being  sweet  is  retained.  There  are  two  origins  of  kingly 
power,  one  civil,  the  other  military ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  religious, 
which  has  been  made  subservient  to  both.  In  disputes,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  no  probability  of  a  termination,  a  reference  w  as  made  to 
some  one  of  superior  discernment,  who,  by  frequent  reference,  grew  up 
into  a  judge.  But  the  most  palpable  origin  of  the  kingly  pow  er  is  the 
military,  as  is  set  forth  in  one  of  ^Esop’s  fables.  The  fable  tells  us,  that 
the  horse  and  the  stag  had  quarrelled,  and  that  the  horse  requested  the 
assistance  of  man,  who  mounted  the  horse’s  back,  and  put  a  bit  into  the 
horse’s  mouth,  and  thus  subdued  the  horse’s  enemy,  the  stag.  ben 
the  horse  thanked  the  man,  and  requested  him  to  dismount,  the  rider 
was  too  much  pleased  wdth  his  seat  to  quit  it.  The  fabuhst  has  here 
exhibited  the  origin  and  progress  of  despotic  pow’er.  For  the 
effectiveness  of  multitudinous  warfare,  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
individual  mind  directing  the  whole  mass,  and  implicitly  obeyed  by 
every^  individual,  as  punctually  as  the  limbs  of  a  living  man  obey  the 
orderings  of  his  will.  This  power  being  given  in  war,  is  not  wdllingly 
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relinquished  in  peace.  And  as  in  earlier  ages,  and  in  a  rude  incompact 
state  of  society,  none  was  able  to  obtain  the  supreme  power,  without 
the  possession  of  superior  talents,  this  will  account  for  the  prodigies 
of  valour  and  of  wisdom  related  of  the  earlier  military  and  civil  rulers. 
The  military  origin  of  the  supreme  power  is  traceable  in  the  coronation 
ceremonies  and  decorations  yet  in  use,  which  now  signify  nothing, 
save  that  they  signify  that  once  they  signified  something.  The  crown 
was  placed  on  the  leader’s  head,  that  in  battle  he  might  be  distinguished, 
and  his  signals  obeyed.  The  sceptre  was  the  military  truncheon, — the 
commander’s  pointing  stick.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  for  one 
individual  immediately  and  directly  to  command  a  whole  army  in  all 
its  several  divisions ;  therefore  between  him  and  the  classed,  multitude 
there  were  placed  inferior  officers,  selected  also  in  the  first  instance 
for  their  talents,  and  respected  for  their  talents  by  those  who  obeyed, 
through  their  transmission,  the  commands  of  the  chief.  Here  we  find  the 
nucleus  of  that  body,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Aristocracy. 
The  German  practice  of  painting  the  shield  with  various  devices,  as 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  book  de  Morihus  Gerrtianoruniy  is  the 
parent  of  modem  heraldry ;  the  coronets  of  modern  nobility  are  from 
the  circlets  marking  the  helmets  of  the  officers  ;  for  in  days  of  old,  all 
things  that  spoke  to  the  eye  of  the  multitude,  spoke  by  signs,  and  not 
by  letters.  The  chief  commander,  therefore,  conveying  through  these^ 
his  subordinate  officers,  his  commands  to  the  army  at  large,  made  them 
his  companions,  and  the  means  of  increasing  the  reverence  of  the 
multitude  towards  himself.  For  on  the  well-known  principle  of  omne 
ignotum  pro  magnifico^  the  multitude  thought  with  reverence  of  him 
whose  commands  they  obeyed  through  the  medium  of  another,  and 
honoured  the  commander-in-chief,  as  being  the  commander  of  their 
commanders.  And  here  begins  the  reign  of  delusion,  the  least 
destructible  because  the  least  tangible ; — strength  may  be  tried,  and 
wit  may  be  measured,  where  there  is  doubt  of  either ;  but  delusion, 
which »is  a  kind  of  civil  superstition,  is  the  dispersion  of  doubt  and  a 
substitute  for  conviction. 

One  of  the  earliest  delusions  is  the  military  apprehension  that  the 
fighting  is  for  him  who  rules ;  and  this  delusion  springs  very  naturally 
from  the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which,  in  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
obey  the  chief.  The  commander  enjoys  this,  and  is  unwilling  to 
relinquish  it :  feeling  himself,  however,  to  be  but  a  man  amongst  men, 
and  apprehending  the  destructibility  of  his  power,  he  endeavours  to 
guard  against  invasion  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial  reverence ;  hence 
come  titles  and  high  designations ;  and  for  the  effect  of  powder,  and  by 
way  of  thickening  the  cloud  of  mysterious  sanctity  which  surrounds 
and  protects  the  chief,  titles  also  of  various  grades  are  given  to  the 
subaltern  officers,  and  these  titles  are  means  of  imposing  upon  the 
inultitude.  The  aristocracy  in  any  country  in  a  state  of  incipient 
invili^tion,  consists  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  of  individuals  of 
the  highest  talent ;  but  if  for  high  situations  there  w'ere  to  be  a  constant 
st^gle^  and  conflicting  of  wit  against  wit,  and  power  against  power, 

ure  would  be  no  peace  in  society  ;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  quietness, 
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and  from  an  almost  unrecognized  apprehension  that  there  is  an 
essential  superiority  in  one  class  of  men  over  another,  that  body  called 
the  aristocracy  keeps  possession  of  its  power,  and  transmits  it  to  its 
posterity.  By  the  aid  of  title,  the  delusion  of  superiority  is  kept  up  ; 
and  many  are  the  illustrative  tales  exhibiting  ample  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  title  in  imposing  upon  the  mind.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
not  lacking  understanding  and  not  believing  in  ghosts,  yet  have  a 
peculiar  and  undetachable  reverence  for  lords,  quasi  lords;  for  if 
unknowingly  they  hold  converse  with  one  bearing  title,  and  in  that 
converse  see  or  hear  nought  to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  majesty  and 
a  sense  of  mental  greatness,  but  if  afterwards  they  ascertain  that  be 
with  whom  they  conversed  was  a  lord,  then  the  conversation  is 
recollected  and  impressed,  then  springs  up  a  feeling  in  the  mind,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  name  of  lord  more  than  name ;  and  even  as 
common  people  reverence  lords,  so  do  lords  reverence  kings,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  so,  because  their  own  consideration  partly  depends  on  the 
deference  which  they  pay  to  royalty,  seeing  that  by  the  homage  which 
nobility  pays  to  royalty,  a  lesson  is  given  to  the  commonalty  to  teach 
them  to  pay  homage  to  nobility.  The  swaggering  interrogation,  “  Who 
are  you  ?”  is  an  illustration  of  the  delusion  of  title.  Still  farther  is  the 
delusion  kept  up  by  the  general  opulence  of  the  aristocracy,  for  it  is 
a  piece  of  selfish  policy  to  treat  with  profound  respect  the  possessor 
and  possible  distributor  of  much  wealth; — men  willingly  worship  the 
gods  who  rain  gold.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  receive  so  much  adulation  as 
is  offered  to  nobility,  without  imbibing  and  retaining  some  portion  of  it, 
and  converting  it  into  the  nutriment  of  a  swelling  pride.  And  this  very 
pride,  let  moralists  declaim  against  it  as  they  will,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  belonging  to  an  aristocracy,  for  it  communicates  a  confidence 
which  sets  off  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  wit  or  wisdom  a  man  may 
chance  to  possess.  In  humble  life,  where  there  is  a  want  of  confidence 
to  open  the  lip  publicly,  or  to  express  a  rising  sentiment,  many  an 
understanding  is  underrated,  and  many  a  mind  is  lost  in  a  mist  of 
modesty.  Pope  is  right  enough  when  he  says — 

“  Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn : 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn ; 

A  judge  is  just,  a  chancellor  juster  still ; 

A  gownman  learn’d — a  bishop  what  you  will ; 

Wise  if  a  minister; — but  if  a  king, 

More  wise,  more  leam’d,  more  just,  more  every  thing.” 

In  like  manner,  there  is  a  passage  in  one  of  our  early  dramatists,  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 

“  When  once  he’s  made  a  lord, 

W^ho’ll  he  so  saucy  as  to  think  he  can 
Be  impotent  in  wisdom.” 

.  % 

So  that  if  an  aristocracy  rules  over  a  people  by  means  of  delusion,  it  is 
itself  as  much  deluded  as  the  people  whom  it  deludes ;  for  it  regards^ 
itself  as  reverently  as  it  is  regarded  by  others.  It  thinks  highly  ot 
its  own  wisdom,  for  it  has  opportunity  of  giving  forth  the  oracles  ot 
its  wisdom  with  a  confidence  of  reverential  attention,  knowing  that 
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what  lords  condescend  to  say,  commoners  must  be  proud  to  hear,  and 
eaffer  to  applaud.  In  the  earlier  ages,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
aristocracies  were  indeed  aristocracies  of  talent,  and  in  the  separation 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  commanding  and  obeying  in  military  move¬ 
ments,  was  made  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people,  there  grew 
up  a  notion  of  a  distinct  class,  and  almost  a  different  nature ;  so  from 
the  idea  that  the  children  partook  of  the  superior  character  of  their 
parents,  there  came  the  pride  of  blood ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  that  if 
the  same  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  breeding  and  training  of  young 
nobility,  as  is  paid  to  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  some  other  animals, 
dogs  or  horses  for  instance,  a  very  fine  race  of  men  might  have  been 
cultivated,  holding  a  natural  as  well  as  artificial  dominion  over  the 
miscellaneous  mass  of  the  human  species.  But  the  sons  of  the  warriors, 
satisfied  with  the  trophies  which  their  fathers  had  acquired,  grew  proud 
of  the  glories  of  their  progenitors,  and  sought  for  no  more.  Born  to  an 
inheritance  of  fame  and  wealth,  there  existed  not  in  their  breasts  a 
motive  to  exertion  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  most  rigorous  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  highest  natural  powers,  when  unexercised,  lose  their 
strength  and  abate  of  their  acuteness.  Thus  it  is  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
that  an  aristocracy  wears  out,  its  powers  grow  feeble,  and  its  superi¬ 
ority  is  only  of  name.  Instinctively,  as  it  were,  anticipating  this 
change,  it  fences  itself  round  with  titles,  and  bolsters  itself  up  with 
exclusive  privileges  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  society,  few  are 
they  who  can  break  through  the  venemtion  of  title.  But  while  an 
aristocracy  has  some  natural,  and  many  artificial  advantages,  it  has 
also  many  disadvantages  and  inconveniences ;  for  contemplating  itself 
with  so  great  a  self-satisfaction,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  conven¬ 
tional  adulation  as  the  sincerity  of  deep  respect,  it  sees  not  its  own 
gradual  declension  in  the  essentials  of  natural  aristocracy ;  nor  is  it 
aware  of  the  growing  up  of  another  natural  aristocracy  amongst  the 
nameless  mass  of  the  community.  For  as  the  artificial  aristocracy 
reverences  itself,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  is  called,  so  it 
regards  the  commonalty  as  the  commonalty,  contemptuously  for  its 
name,  not  considerately  or  respectfully  for  its  talents  or  acquirements. 
So  the  reign  of  an  aristocracy  is  a  double  delusion, — a  delusion  on  its 
own  part,  and  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  but  the  inconve¬ 
nience  to  the*  aristdcnicy  i^w  hen  the  delusion  still  exists  on  their  paii:, 
but  is  gone  away  or  much  abated  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  sub¬ 
lime  and  the  ridiculous,  we  are  told,  have  a  close  affinity,  and  in  nothing 
more  perhaps  than  in  titles  ;  for  when  the  phrase  “  my  lord,”  ceases  to 
produce  a  sensation  of  reverence,  it  excites  a  feeling  of  contempt ;  and 
they  who  would,  when  title  is  in  repute,  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  it, 
would,  when  it  is  in  disrepute,  be  most  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.  Title 
then  becomes  ridiculous,  when  all  the  world  sees  that  it  does  not  mean 
,what  it  says  ;  when  a  perfumed  shallow -pated  coxcomb,  with  no  more 
brrins  than  a  tomtit,  and  no  more  dignity  than  a  weathercock,  is 
called  “  most  noble,”  because  his  great-great-grandfather  was  really 
most  noble  ; — when  a  petulant  boy,  who  hardly  knows  his  right  hand 
om  his  left,  and  who  at  every  thing  that  thwarts  his  humour  fiies 
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into  an  impotent  fury,  is  called  ‘‘  his  serene  liig:hness.”  But  these 
anomalies  must  exist,  wherever  an  hereditary  aristocracy  is  cultivated  • 
and  the  more  thoroughly  exclusive  such  hereditary  aristocracy  is,  the 
sooner  does  it  grow  into  contempt  and  political  impotence.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  the  exclusiveness  of  an  aristocracy  depends  as  much 
on  the  abjectness  of  the  excluded,  as  on  the  arrogance  of  the  excluding. 
Kings  and  nobles  can  play  such  tricks  in  some  countries  as  they 
cannot  play  in  others,  and  long  after  they  have  lost  all  moral  majesty 
or  intellectual  nobility,  they  may  command  an  abundant  homage  of 
adulation,  and  the  quiet  acquiescence  of  a  servile  obedience.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  enough,  no  doubt,  of  exclusiveness,  but  the  line  of  caste 
has  not  been  so  distinctly  drawn  as  in  some  other  countries.  Even 
here  there  is  no  lack  of  adulation,  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  that  arro¬ 
gance  which  has  for  its  foundation  nothing  but  names  ;  but  the  nobility 
has  been  kept  from  the  decay  of  a  perfect  stagnation,  by  the  acquisition 
of  wit,  wealth,  and  wisdom,  from  the  ranks  of  the  untitled  commonalty ; 
frequently,  however,  wealth  alone,  or  some  less  honourable  reccommen- 
dation,  distinct  from  wit  or  wisdom,  has  been  the  cause  of  elevation  to 
the  peerage ;  and  it  may  also  be  doubted,  whether  the  acquisition  of 
honours  has  not  been  the  means  of  abating,  rather  than  stimulating 
intellectual  exertion ;  and  whether  the  new  creations  have  not  learned 
more  folly  from  the  old,  than  the  old  have  learned  wisdom  from  the 
new.  Mere  title  is  delusion,  is  received  as  delusion,  is  submitted  to  as 
delusion,  is  vindicated  as  delusion.  We  hear  of  ‘‘  imposing”  ceremonies, 
‘‘  imposing”  sights,  whereby  we  understand  the  very  sublimity  of  bum- 
bug.  Titles  in  like  manner  are  “  imposing,”  together  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  aristocratic  ceremony  and  decoration.  The  installation 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  is  a  very  “  imposing”  ceremony.  The  broad 
gold  lace  on  the  hat  of  a  parish  beadle  is  a  very  ‘‘  imposing”  decoration, 
tending  not  a  little  to  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  and  the  ob^ence  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  title  of  right  honourable,  or  most  noble,  might  with 
advantage  to  the  good  order  of  the  community,  be  bestowed  upon 
constables. 

Impositions  however  of  all  kinds  must  be  detected,  and  delusions 
of  all  kinds  must  wear  out.  Then  comes  the  difficulty  how  to  back 
out  of  them  ;  and  the  first  step  is  acknowledging  that  a  name  is  but  a 
name,  and  that  there  is  no  other  charm  in  titles,  but  that  which  the 
mind  chooses  to  give  them  ;  that  they  are  serviceable  for  the  purposes 
of  distinction,  and  for  keeping  up  that  gradation  of  rank  which  is  so 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  for 
the  poetical  beauty  of  the  social  state.  There  is  a  pretty  figure  of 
speech  taken  from  architecture,  calling  the  aristocracy  the  Corinthian 
capital  of  the  column  of  society,  and  for  its  beauty  and  gracefulness 
many  besides  its  own  members  are  interested  in  its  preservation.  So 
long  as  there  is  in  the  public  mind  an  ambition  after  distinction,  there 
will  be  an  admiration  and  approbation  of  an  artificial  aristocracy  ;  and  in 
like  manner  as  a  title  and  homa^-p-lovinp*  aristocracv  look?  reverently 
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feeling  that  the  dignities  of  the  untitled  are  involved  in  the  dignities 
of  the  titled.  And  as  lords  fear  that  without  a  king  there  could  be  no 
lords,  so  esquires  apprehend  that  without  lords  there  would  be  no 
esquires.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  every  one  who  possesses  and 
enjoys  the  title  of  esquire,  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  an 
artificial  aristocracy,  for  he  feels  that  his  own  dignity  is,  in  a  degree, 
connected  with  it,  and  that  he  himself  is  in  some  measure  part  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  squirearchy  and  the  genteelocracy,  may  be  considered 
as  the  roots  and  ramifications  of  the  aristocracy.  But  the  squirearchy 
and  the  genteelocracy  not  having  any  exclusive  legislative  privileges, 
and  not  owing  anything  to  the  imposition  of  name,  but  raising  them¬ 
selves  to,  or  preserving  themselves  in,  their  elevation  in  the  ranks  of 
plebeian  society,  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  natural  aristocracy. 
Many  of  them,  however,  view  the  actual  aristocracy  with  the  reverence 
of  aspiring  hope  or  ambitious  sympathy.  Let  the  futility  then  of 
names,  and  the  inanity  of  imposing  forms,  be  ever  so  clearly  demon¬ 
strated,  there  will  be  always  found  an  ample  and  abundant  sympathy 
with  them,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  exclusiveness  be  not  over-rigidly 
developed.  The  aristocracy  will  be  always  willingly  allowed  to  stand 
up  for  the  privileges  of  the  ‘‘  order,”  provided  that  it  uses  not  those 
privileges  palpably  against  the  community ;  for  though  there  may  be, 
and  there  always  has  been,  in  the  plebeian  body,  a  great  and  powerful 
party  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy  and  its  privileges,  yet  the  favour  of 
that  party  has  not  been  bestowed  for  pure  love  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
from  an  altogether  selfish  spirit,  and  because  they  have  felt  in  those 
»  above  them,  a  protection  from  the  encroachments  of  those  beneath 
them ;  but  when  they  apprehend  more  encroachment  from  those  above 
than  from  those  beneath,  then  their  reverence  for  the  aristocracy 
vanishes.  And  this  party,  instead  of  being  designated  as  the  party 
“  friendly  to  the  aristocracy,”  should  rather  be  called  the  party  which 
“imagines  the  aristocracy  to  be  friendly  to  them.”  Thus  also  is  it 
among  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  ; 
those  who  called  themselves  the  “  king’s  friends”  were  merely  those 
who  considered  the  king  to  be  their  friend  or  partizan,  upholding  their 
pnvileges  against  popular  encroachment ;  but  now  that  the  king  has 
shown  symptoms  of  not  regarding  the  “  exclusives”  with  an  exclusive 
regard,  those  who  were’ oiTCe  the ’king’s  friends,  and  were  ready  at  one 
time  to  offer  him  in  public  an  adoration  almost  amounting  to  worship, 
became  exceedingly  angry,  and  from  worshipping  him  as  a  god  could 
scarcely  treat  him  as  a  gentleman.  Now  the  friends  of  the  aristocracy, 
jn  order  to  shew  their  friendship  to  that  class,  yet  suspecting  the 
hollowness  of  its  pretensions  to  a  substantial  utility  to  society,  have 
spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  such  exaggerated  commendation,  as  though  it 
were  essential  not  only  to  the  well-being,  but  to  the  absolute  existence 
0  the  state.  All  this  commendation  the  aristocracy  has  heard,  echoed, 
and  believed;  and  there  has  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  them  a 
confusion  of  ideas  blending  into  one  conception  themselves  and  their 
estates,  and  thus  considering  themselves  as  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  to  society  than  they  really  are.  The  nation,  however,  has 


out-g^rown  much  of  the  delusion,  though  not  all ;  the  aristocracy  Las 
out-grown  some  of  it,  but  not  much.  They  are  no  longer  the  best 
or  only  informed  part  of  the  community ;  they  are  in  the  rear  of 
knowledge  rather  than  in  the  van.  And  if  they  take  for  exact  tnith  and 
sober  seriousness  all  the  fine  things  that  are  said  about  Corinthian 
capitals,  they  may  one  day,  like  other  Corinthian  capitals,  lie  down  in  the 
dust  of  a  splendid  min.  When  it  is  said  that  an  aristocracy  is  valuable 
and  almost  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  country,  it  ought  also  to  be 
considered  what  is  meant  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is  not  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  a  country,  that  three  or  four  hundred  individuals  should 
be  called  by  peculiar  names,  should  receive  the  incense  of  adulation 
from  an  abject  multitude,  should  spend  enormous  incomes  in  a  most 
wanton  extravagance,  and  should  bend  all  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm  to  the  increasing  of  their  own  dignity,  or  perpetuation  of 
their  own  power.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  country,  that 
whatever  there  is  in  it  of  worth  or  wisdom,  or  high  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  should  mle  in  its  councils  and  direct  its  doings.  And 
when  amidst  the  artificial  aristocracy  there  is  a  fair  share  of  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  or  natural  aristocracy,  its  influence  is  felt  and  acknowledged; 
but  when  the  artificial  aristocracy  is  only  and  barely  artificial,  when 
the  superiority  is  simply  the  superiority  of  name,  and  when  it  attempts 
to  act  for  itself  against  the  people,  on  the  strength  of  a  departed 
influence,  and  on  the  presumption  of  an  exploded  delusion,  then  its 
power  is  soon  found  to  be  very  weakness.  This  indeed  must  ever  be 
the  fate  of  all  fictitious  power.  In  the  first  instance  an  actual 
superiority  gives  a  commanding  station,  then  delusion  for  a  time 
perpetuates  it,  and  at  last  the  delusion  vanishes ;  but  long  after  the 
delusion  has  departed  or  has  been  acknowledged,  the  form  and  the  trap¬ 
pings  may  remain  to  please  a  vacant  mind,  but  w^hen  attempt  is  made  to 
exercise  substantial  power  on  the  presumption  of  tolerated  form,  the 
impotence  of  delusion  is  presently  seen,  and  like  a  disinterred  corpse 
it  crumbles  at  the  touch. 


TO - 

Say,  cans!  thou  move  in  fashion’s  magic  ring. 
And  mingle  with  the  world,  that  tainted  thing. 
Nor  feel  thy  mind  degraded,  nor  thy  heart 
Bleed  to  its  core,  and  life’s  best  drops  depart  ? 

Sooner  will  winter  snow,  ’neath  summer  sun, 
Glitter,  unmelted,  till  the  year  be  run — 

Sooner  will  Flora,  ’mid  the  ice-bound  zone 
Retain  her  charms  and  blossom  on  her  throne ! 


L.  M. 
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“  ALL  IS  FISH  THAT  COMES  TO  MY  NET.” 


No.  1. — Recollections  of  a  late  Royal  Academician, 

What  Apelles  was  to  the  Grecian  Alexander^  the  same  to  the  Russian 
was  the  late  G —  D — .  None  but  Apelles  might  attempt  the  lineaments 
of  the  world’s  conqueror ;  none  but  our  Academician  could  have  done 
justice  to  the  lines  of  the  Czar,  and  his  courtiers.  There  they  hang, 
the  labour  of  ten  plodding  years,  in  an  endless  gallery,  erected  for  the 
nonce,  in  the  heart  of  Imperial  Petersburgh — eternal  monuments  of 
barbarian  taste  submitting  to  half-civilized  cunning — four  hundred 
fierce  Half-Lengths,  all  male,  and  all  military ;  like  the  pit  in  a  French 
theatre,  or  the  characters  in  Timon  as  it  was  last  acted,  with  never  a 
woman  among  them.  Chaste  sitters  to  Vandyke,  models  of  grace  and 
womanhood ;  and  thou  Dame  Venetia  Digby,  fairest  among  thy  fair 
compeers  at  Windsor,  hide  your  pure  pale  cheeks,  and  cool  English 
beauties,  before  this  suffocating  horde  of  Scythian  riflers,  this  male 
chaos  I  Your  cold  oaken  frames  shall  wane  before  the  gorgeous  gild¬ 
ings, 

With  Tartar  faces  thronged,  and  horrent  uniforms. 


One  emperor  contended  for  the  monopoly  of  the  ancient ;  two  were 
competitors  at  once  for  the  pencil  of  the  modern  Apelles.  The  Russian 
carried  it  against  the  Haytian  by  a  single  length.  And  if  fate,  as  it 
was  at  one  time  nearly  arranged,  had  wafted  D.  to  the  shores  of  Hayti 
— with  the  same  complacency  in  his  art,  with  which  he  persisted  in 
daubing  in,  day  after  day,  his  frozen  Muscovites,  he  would  have  sate 
down  for  life  to  smutch  in  upon  canvass  the  faces  of  blubber-lipped  sul¬ 
tanas,  or  the  whole  male  retinue  of  the  dingy  court  of  Christophe. 
For  in  truth  a  choice  of  subjects  was  the  least  of  D.’s  care.  A  Goddess 
from  Cnidus,  or  from  the  Caffre  coast,  was  equal  to  him  ;  Lot,  or  Lot’s 
wife ;  the  charming  widow  H.,  or  her  late  husband. 

My  acquaintance  with  D.  was  in  the  outset  of  his  art,  when  the 
graving  tools,  rather  than  the  pencil,  administered  to  his  humble  wants. 
Th(^e  implements,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  the  most  favourable  to  the 
cidtivation  of  _that_virtue^which_i^  esteemed  next  to  godliness.  He 
might  ‘‘  wash  his  hands  in  innocency,”  and  so  metaphorically  ‘‘approach 
an  altar but  his  material  puds  were  any  thing  but  fit  to  be  carried  to 
church.  By  an  ingrained  economy  in  soap — if  it  was  not  for  pictorial 
effect  rather — he  would  wash  (on  Sundays)  the  inner  oval,  or  portrait, 
as  It  may  be  termed,  of  his  countenance,  leaving  the  unwashed  temples 
to  form  a  natural  black  frame  round  a  picture,  in  which  a  dead  white 
was  the  predominant  colour.  This,  with  the  addition  of  green  specta¬ 
cles,  made  necessary  by  the  impairment,  which  his  graving  labours  by 
<my  and  night  (for  he  was  ordinarily  at  them  for  sixteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-fou^  had  brought  upon  his  visual  faculties,  gave  him  a  sin¬ 
gular  appearance,  when  he  took  the  air  abroad  ;  in  so  much,  that  I  have 
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seen  a  crowd  of  young  men  and  boys  following  him  along  Oxford-street 
with  admiration,  not  without  shouts ;  even  as  the  Youth  of  Home  we 
read  in  Vasari,  followed  the  steps  of  Raphael  with  acclamations  for  his 
genius,  and  for  his  beauty,  when  he  proceeded  from  his  work-shop  to 
chat  with  Cardinals  and  Popes  at  the  Vatican. 

The  family  of  D.  were  not  at  this  time  in  affluent  circums'  aces. 
His  father,  a  clever  artist,  had  outlived  the  style  of  art,  in  winch  he 
excelled  most  of  his  contemporaries.  He,  with  the  father  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Morland,  worked  for  the  shop  of  Carrington  and  Bowles,  which 
exists  still  for  the  poorer  sort  of  caricatures,  on  the  North  side  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church  Yard.  They  did  clever  things  in  colours.  At  an  inn 
in  Reading  a  screen  is  still  preserved,  full  of  their  labours ;  but  the 
separate  portions  of  either  artist  are  now  undistinguishable.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  Mother  teaching  her  Child  to  read  (B.  Barton  has  a  copy  of  it) ; 
a  Laundress  washing ;  a  young  Quaker,  a  beautiful  subject.  But  the 
flow^er  of  their  forgotten  productions  hangs  still  at  a  public  house  on  the 
left  hand,  as  thou  arrivest.  Reader,  from  the  now  High gate  archway,  at 
the  foot  of  the  descent  where  Crouch  End  begins,  on  thy  road  to  green 
Hornsey.  Turn  in,  and  look  at  it,  for  the  sight  is  well  worth  a  cup  of 
excusatory  cyder.  In  the  parlour  to  the  right  you  will  find  it — an  anti¬ 
quated  subject  —  a  Damsel  sitting  at  her  breakfast  table  in  a  gown  of 
the  flowered  chintz  of  our  grandmothers,  with  a  tea-service  before  her 
of  the  same  pattern.  The  effect  is  most  delicate.  Why  have  these 
harmonies — these  agremens — no  place  in  the  works  of  modern  art  ? 

With  such  niceties  in  his  calling  D.  did  not  much  trouble  his  head, 
but,  after  an  ineffectual  experiment  to  reconcile  his  eye-sight  with  his 
occupation,  boldly  quitted  it,  and  dashed  into  the  beaten  road  of  com¬ 
mon-place  portraiture  in  oil.  The  Hopners,  and  the  Lawrences,  were 
his  Vandykes,  and  his  Velasquezes ;  and  if  he  could  make  any  thing 
like  them,  he  insured  himself  immortality.  With  such  guides  he 
struggled  on  through  laborious  nights  and  days,  till  he  reached  the 
eminence  he  aimed  at — of  mediocrity.  Having  gained  that  summit,  he 
sate  down  contented.  If  the  features  were  but  cognoscible,  no  matter 
whether  the  flesh  resembled  flesh,  or  oil-skin.  For  the  thousand  tints 
— the  grains — which  in  the  life  diversify  the  nose,  the  chin,  the  cheek — 
which  a  Reynolds  can  but  coarsely  counterfeit — he  cared  nothing  at  all 
about  them.  He  left  such  scrupulosities  to  opticians  and  anatomists. 
If  the  features  were  but  there,  the  character  of  course  could  not  be  far 
off.  A  lucky  hit  which  he  made  in  painting  the  dress  of  a  very  dressy 
lady — Mrs.  W — e — ,  whose  handsome  countenance  also,  and  tall  ele¬ 
gance  of  shape,  were  too  palpable  entirely  to  escape  under  any  masque 
of  oil,  with  which  even  D.  could  overlay  them — brought  to  him  at 
once,  an  influx  of  sitters,  which  almost  rivalled  the  importunate  calls 
upon  Sir  Thomas.  A  portrait,  he  did  soon  after,  of  the  Princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  clenched  his  fame.  He  proceeded  Academician.  At  that  memo¬ 
rable  conjuncture  of  time  it  pleased  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  visit 
England. 

I  called  upon  D.  to  congratulate  him  upon  a  crisis  so  doubly  eventful. 
His  pleasant  housekeeper  seemed  embarrassed ;  owned  that  her  master 
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^  alone.  But  could  he  be  spoken  with  ?  With  some  importunity  I 
prevailed  upon  her  to  usher  me  up  into  his  painting-room.  It  was  in 
jsewinan-street.  At  his  easel  stood  D.,  with  an  immense  spread  of 
^nvas  before  him,  and  by  his  side  a — live  Goose.  I  enquired  into  this 
extraordinary  combination.  Under  the  rose  he  informed  me,  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  paint  a  transparency  for  Vauxhall,  against  an  ex¬ 
pected  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to  that  place.  I  smiled  at  an 
engagement  so  derogatory  to  his  new-born  honours ;  but  a  contempt  of 
small  gains  was  never  one  of  D.’s  foibles.  My  eyes  beheld  crude  forms 
of  warriors,  kings,  rising  under  his  brush  upon  this  interminable  stretch 
of  cloth.  The  Wolga,  the  Don,  and  the  Nieper,  were  there,  or  their 
representative  River  Gods  ;  and  Father  Thames  clubbed  urns  with  the 
Vistula.  Glory  with  her  dazzling  Eagle  was  not  absent,  nor  Fame, 
nor  Victory.  The  shade  of  Rubens  might  have  evoked  the  mighty 
allegories.  But  what  was  the  Goose  ?  He  was  evidently  sitting  for  a 
something. 

D.  at  last  informed  me,  that  having  fixed  upon  a  group  of  rivers,  he 
could  not  introduce  the  Royal  Thames  without  his  swans.  That  he 
had  enquired  the  price  of  a  live  swan,  and  it  being  more  than  he  w^as 
prepared  to  give  for  it,  he  had  bargained  with  the  poulterer  for  the  next 
thing  to  it;  adding  significantly,  that  it  would  do  to  roast,  after  it 
had  served  its  turn  to  paint  swans  by.  Reader y  this  is  a  true  story. 

So  entirely  devoid  of  imagination,  or  any  feeling  for  his  high  art,  was 
this  Painter y  that  for  the  few  historical  pictures  he  attempted,  any  sitter 
might  sit  for  any  character.  He  took  once  for  a  subject  The  Infant 
Hei'cules,  Did  he  chuse  for  a  model  some  robust  antique  ?  No.  He 
did  not  even  pilfer  from  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  nearer  to  his  own  size. 
But  fi*om  a  show  he  hired  to  sit  to  him  a  child  in  years  indeed,  (though 
no  Infant,)  but  in  fact  a  precocious  Many  or  human  portent,  that  was 
di^stingly  exhibiting  at  that  period ;  a  thing  to  be  strangled.  From 
this  he  formed  his  Infant  Hercules.  In  a  scriptural  flight  he  next 
attempted  a  Sampson  in  the  lap  of  Dalilah.  A  Dalilah  of  some  sort 
was  procureable  for  love  or  money,  but  who  should  stand  for  the  Jewish 
Hercules  ?  He  hired  a  tolerably  stout  porter,  with  a  thickish  head  of 
hair,  curling  in  yellowish  locks,  but  lithe — much  like  a  wig.  And 
these  were  the  robust  strengths  of  Sampson. 

I  once  was  witness  to  a  family  scene  in  his  painting  closet,  which  I 
had  entered  rather  abruptly,  and  but  for  his  encouragement,  should  as 
hastily  have' retreated.  *  He  stood  with  displeased  looks  eyeing  a  female 
relative— whom  I  had  known  under  happier  auspices — that  was  kneel- 
iJig  at  his  feet  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  with  her  eyes  uplifted  and  sup¬ 
pliant.  Though  I  could  have  previously  sworn  to  the  virtue  of  Miss 
7^)  yet  casual  slips  have  been  known.  There  are  such  things  as 
f^ilies  disgraced,  where  least  you  would  have  expected  it.  The 

child  be - -  I  had  heard  of  no  wedding — I  was  the  last 

l^rson  to  pry  into  family  secrets — when  D.  relieved  my  uneasy  cogita¬ 
tions  by  explaining,  that  the  innocent,  good-humoured  creature  before 
(such  as  she  ever  was,  and  is  now  that  she  is  married)  with  a  baby 


borrowed  from  the  public  house,  was  acting  Andromache  tohiif  Ulysses 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  upon  canvas  a  tender  situation  from  the 
Troades  of  Seneca. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  knocked  at  D.’s  door.  I  had  chanced  to  have 
been  in  a  dreamy  humour  previously.  I  am  not  one  that  often  poetises 
but  I  had  been  musing — coxcombically  enough  in  the  heart  of  New  man- 
street,  Oxford  Road — upon  Pindus,  and  the  Aonian  Maids.  The 
Lover  of  Daphne  was  in  my  mind — when,  answering  to  my  summons 
the  door  opened,  and  there  stood  before  me,  laurel-crowned,  the  God 
himself,  unshorn  Apollo.  I  was  beginning  to  mutter  apologies  to  the 
Celestial  Presence — when  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Delian 
(his  left  held  the  harp)  I  spied  a  pallet,  such  as  painters  carry,  which 
immediately  reconciled  me  to  the  whimsical  transformation  of  my  old 
acquaintance — with  his  own  face,  certainly  any  other  than  Grecian- 
esque — into  a  temporary  image  of  the  oracle-giver  of  Delphos.  To 
have  impersonated  the  Ithacan  was  little;  he  had  been  just  sitting 
for  a  God. — It  would  be  no  incurious  enquiry  to  ascertain  w  hat  the 
minimum  of  the  faculty  of  imagination,  ever  supposed  essential  to 
painters  along  with  poets,  is,  that,  in  these  days  of  complaints  of  w  ant 
of  patronage  towards  the  fine  arts,  suffices  to  dub  a  man  a  R  — 1  A — n. 

Not  only  had  D.  no  imagination  to  guide  him  in  the  treatment  of 
such  subjects,  but  he  had  no  relish  for  high  art  in  the  productions  of  the 
great  masters.  He  turned  away  from  them  as  from  something  foreign 
and  irrelative  to  him,  and  his  calling.  He  knew  he  had  neither  part  nor 
portion  in  them.  Cozen  him  into  the  Stafford  or  the  Angerstein  Gallery, 
he  involuntarily  turned  away  from  the  Baths  of  Diana — the  Four  Ages 
of  Guercino — the  Lazarus  of  Piombo— to  some  petty  piece  of  modern 
art  that  had  been  inconsistently  thrust  into  the  collection  through 
favour.  On  that  he  would  dwell  and  pore,  blind  as  the  dead  to  the 
delicacies  that  surrounded  him.  There  he  might  learn  something. 
There  he  might  pilfer  a  little.  There  was  no  grappling  with  Titian,  or 
Angelo. 

The  narrowness  of  his  domestic  habits  to  the  very  last,  w^as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  hard  bringing  up,  and  unexpected  emergence  into  opu¬ 
lence.  While  rolling  up  to  the  ears  in  Russian  rubles,  a  penny  was 
still  in  his  eyes  the  same  important  thing,  which  it  had  with  some 
reason  seemed  to  be,  when  a  few  shillings  were  his  daily  earnings. 
When  he  visited  England  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  remiiuled 
an  artist  of  a  commission,  which  he  had  executed  for  him  in  Russia, 
the  package  of  which  was  “  still  unpaid.”  At  this  time  he  was  not 
unreasonably  supposed  to  have  realized  a  sum  little  short  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  sterling.  What  became  of  it  was  never  known  ;  what  gulf,  or 
what  Arctic  vorago^  sucked  it  in,  his  acquaintance  in  those  parts  have 
better  means  of  guessing,  than  his  countrymen.  It  is  certain  that  few 
of  the  latter  were  any  thing  the  better  for  it. 

It  was  before  he  expatriated  himself,  but  subsequently  to  his  acqui¬ 
sition  of  pictorial  honours  in  this  country,  that  he  brought  home  two 
of  his  brother  Academicians  to  dine  with  him.  He  had  given  no  orders 
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extraordinary  to  his  housekeeper.  He  trusted,  as  he  always  did,  to 
her  providing.  She  was  a  shrewd  lass,  and  knew,  as  we  say,  a  bit  of 
her  master’s  mind. 

It  had  happened  that  on  the  day  before,  D.  passing  near  Clare  Market 
by  one  of  those  open  shambles,  where  tripe  and  cow-heel  are  exposed 
for  sale,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  some  tempting  flesh  rolled 
up.  It  is  a  part  of  the  intestines  of  some  animal,  which  my  olfactory 
sensibilities  never  permitted  me  to  stay  long  enough  to  enquire  the 
name  of.  D.  marked  the  curious  involutions  of  the  unacquainted 
luxury ;  the  harmony  of  its  colours — a  sable  vert — pleased  his  eye  ; 
and,  warmed  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  flavour,  for  a  few  farthings  he 
bore  it  off*  in  triumph  to  his  housekeeper.  It  so  happened  that  his 
day’s  dinner  was  provided,  so  the  cooking  of  the  novelty  was  for  that 
time  necessarily  suspended. 

Next  day  came.  The  hour  of  dinner  approached.  His  visitors, 
with  no  very  romantic  anticipations,  expected  a  plain  meal  at  least ; 
they  were  prepared  for  no  new  dainties ;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
them,  and  almost  of  D.  himself,  the  purchase  of  the  preceding  day 
was  served  up  piping  hot — the  cook  declaring,  that  she  did  not  know 
well  what  it  was,  for  her  master  always  marketed.”  His  guests  were 
not  so  happy  in  their  ignorance.  They  kept  dogs. 

I  will  do  D.  the  justice  to  say,  that  on  such  occasions  he  took  what 
happened  in  the  best  humour  possible.  He  had  no  false  modesty — 
though  I  have  generally  observed,  that  persons,  who  are  quite  deficient 
in  that  mauvais  honte^  are  seldom  over-troubled  with  the  quality  itself, 
of  which  it  is  the  counterfeit. 

By  what  arts,  with  his  pretensions,  D.  contrived  to  wriggle  himself 
into  a  seat  in  the  Academy,  I  am  not  acquainted  enough  with  the 
intrigues  of  that  body  (more  involved  than  those  of  an  Italian  con¬ 
clave)  to  pronounce.  It  is  certain,  that  neither  for  love  to  him,  nor 
out  of  any  respect  to  his  talents,,  did  they  elect  him.  Individually  he 
was  obnoxious  to  them  all.  I  have  heard  that,  in  his  passion  for 
attaining  this  object,  he  went  so  far  as  to  go  down  upon  his  knees  to 
sonae  of  the  members,  whom  he  thought  least  favourable,  and  beg 
their  suffrage  with  many  tears. 

But  deathy  which  extends  the  measure  of  a  man’s  stature  to  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  wealthy  which  men  worship  in  life  and  death,  which 
makes  giants  of  punies,  and  embalms  insignificance  ;  called  around  the 
exequies  of  this  pigmy  Painter  the  rank,  the  riches,  the  fashion  of  the 
world.  By  Academic  hands  his  pall  was  borne ;  by  the  carriages  of 
nobles  of  the  land,  and  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  powers,  his  bier 
was  followed ;  and  St.  Paul’s  (O  worthy  casket  for  the  shrine  of  such 
ft  Zeuxis)  now  holds — all  that  was  mortal  of  G.  D. 
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BY  A  RETIRED  INDIAN  OFFICER. 


The  country  of  the  Bhattees  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  of 
the  province  of  Ajmeer,  in  the  East  Indies.  Until  the  progjress  of  events 
brought  the  British  arms  within  the  limits  of  their  country,  this  class  of 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  was  scarcely  known  even  byname.  The  Bhat- 
tees  were  originally  shepherds.  Of  late  years  they  have  abandoned  that 
honest  occupation,  as  servile  and  unworthy  of  their  talents,  and  have 
adopted  a  predatory  system  of  life,  which  is  considered  by  them  more 
noble  than  tending  sheep.  They  do  not,  like  the  Pindarees,  exercise 
their  sportive  ingenuity  well  mounted  and  equipped,  but  through  the  j>er- 
formance  of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  pedestrianism. 

To  guard  against  these  pilfering  wanderers,  the  British  authorities 
in  their  vicinity  were  compelled  to  keep  incessant  watch  upon  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  tribe  ;  but  in  spile  of  every  possible  precaution  and 
vigilance,  scarcely  a  day  passed  at  Loodeannah  or  Huriannah,  in  which 
some  article,  either  of  necessity  or  of  virtUy  did  not  disappear,  never  again 
to  be  seen  or  heard  of.  In  this  manner,  plate  and  jewellery  of  every 
description,  clothes,  guns,  pistols,  and  even  horses,  were  continually 
missing ;  but  so  adroitly  were  the  exploits  of  these  piccaroons  conceived 
and  performed,  that  suspicion  never  lighted  on  the  appropriator  of  the 
lost  articles,  until  he  and  his  booty  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  justice. 

Previously  to  entering  on  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  ancienti 
of  the  fraternity,  thus  briefly  introduced  to  the  reader,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting,  nor  perhaps  wholly  unedifying  to  novices  in  the  art  of  appro¬ 
priation,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  juniors  among  the  Bhattees  are 
initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  their  calling,  and  gradually  qualified  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  their  veteran  brethren  in  the  pursuit  and  profit  of  their  vaga¬ 
bond  vagaries  and  roguish  exploits. 

When  the  young  Bhattee  is  about  three  or  four  years  of  age,  his  edu¬ 
cation,  or  training,  is  commenced,  by  his  being  compelled  to  walk  and 
run  a  given  distance  daily.  As  he  advances  in  years,  the  exercise  re¬ 
quired  of  him  is  increased  in  proportion,  until  he  may  at  last  be  said  to 
have  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  gymnastics,  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  that  word, — for  all  his  exercises  are  performed  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  The  object  and  natural  effect  of  this  kind  of  schooling,  is  to 
increase  the  physical  powers  of  the  body  in  all  situations,  and  to  enable 
the  individual  to  endure,  with  comparative  ease,  the  greatest  fatigue  or 
labour.  Among  other  essential  accomplishments  in  which  the  young 
Bhattee  is  expected  to  perfect  himself  by  unremitting  practice,  the  follow, 
ing  may  be  mentioned  as  absolutely  indispensable.  He  must  acquire  the 
art  of  bleating  like  a  sheep — barking  like  a  dog — crowing  like  a  cock — 
braying  like  the  ass — and  in  like  manner  of  imitating  all  kinds  of  animals. 
He  must  also  be  able  to  throw  himself,  as  occasion  may  require,  into 
every  kind  of  attitude — to  crawl  along  or  lie  as  flat  as  possible  on  the 
ground, — to  run  like  a  goat,  or  dog, — to  stand  on  his  head  with  his  legs 
extended  widely,  so  as  to  appear  in  the  dusk  like  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
See.  &c.  With  reference  to  the  last  mentioned  acquirement,  I  recollect 
to  have  heard  a  sentinel  of  the  4th  Bengal  cavalry  tell  his  officer,  that 
when  he  was  on  duty,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  heard  something  move 
about  the  head-ropes  of  his  horses.  On  looking  round,  he  saw  what  he 
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pQged  to  be  a  large  dog,  which  ran  between  his  legs  and  nearly  upset 
h‘m  The  sentinel,  however,  had  heard  of  the  ability  with  which  many 
of  the  natives  could  imitate  different  animals,  and  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  explanation  of  the  noise  that  had  first  excited  his  attention.  He  still 
suspected  that  some  roguery  was  on  foot,  and,  the  better  to  detect  it,  he 
placed  himself  behind  what  appeared  to  be  the  stump  of  a  tree,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been  previously  standing.  On 
this  supposed  stump  he  hung  his  helmet,  and,  bent  on  the  most  attentive 
scrutiny,  he  placed  his  head  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  stump,  so  as, 
unperceived,  to  command  a  direct  view  of  the  quarter  from  which  the 
noise  had  originally  proceeded.  This,  however,  was  too  much  for  the 
thief,  (for  such,  in  reality,  was  this  pseudo  tree-stump,)  who,  unable  to 
restrain  his  laughter,  and  finding  his  situation  somewhat  critical,  suddenly 
executed  a  somerset,  upset  the  astonished  soldier,  and  made  clear  off  with 
his  helmet ! 

To  resume.  When  the  child  is  about  six  years  of  age,  he  is  put  to  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving.  When  about  eight,  he  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  pro¬ 
ficient  of  the  tribe,  who,  as  all  the  pupil’s  gains  are  considered  the  sole 
and  lawful  property  of  his  instructor,  spares  no  pains  to  make  him  an 
adept  in  his  vocation.  Thus  tutored,  the  pupil  soon  becomes  expert  in 
the  ancient  and  honourable  mystery  of  thieving.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  is  considered  “  out  of  his  time;”  but  previously  to  his  being  allow^ed 
to  ** begin  business  for  himself,”  the  young  aspirant  is  subjected  to  a  most 
rigid  examination,  lest,  from  want  of  the  requisite  skill  or  cunning,  his  prac¬ 
tice  should  entail  disgrace  on  the  body  corporate.  First,  he  is  dispatched 
as  a  scout,  with  an  old  practitioner,  whose  task  it  is  to  put  his  compa¬ 
nion’s  courage  and  cunning  to  the  test  on  every  possible  occasion,  but 
principally  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not  deficient  in  prowess  as  a 
pedestrian.  Of  this  the  youngster  is  required  to  afford  proof,  by  running 
and  walking  an  incredible  distance  daily,  until  at  length,  when  he  can 
accomplish  thirty  or  forty  miles  without  stopping,  carrying  for  the  whole 
distance  a  considerable  load,  he  is  admitted  as  a  competent  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  Bhattee  Robbers,  and  commences  his  pillaging  peregri¬ 
nations  on  his  own  account. 

The  following  narrative  of  the  life  of  one  of  these  w^orthies  w^as  related 
to  me  by  the  man  himself,  in  the  year  1820,  at  Cawnpore,  in  the  Bengal 
presidency.  The  name  of  the  fellow  was  Dooklah.  He  was  a  convict 
on  the  roads  for  life,  and  had  recently  come  down  from  the  prison  of  the 
British  cantonment  of  Loodeannah. 

“  My  ancestors  were  of  undoubted  rank  and  consequence.  The  father 
of  my  father,  for  instance,  held  the  distinguished  appointment  of  leader 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  organized  bands  of  itinerant  rob¬ 
bers  that  ever  subsisted  by  plunder.  My  mother,  too,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  noble  fellow,  who  commanded  no  less  than  a  hundred  vagrant  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  terror  of  the  country  for  as  many  miles  round.  Of  the  w^hole 
of  these,  my  tutor  was  his  especial  favourite.  There  was  not  a  spot  upon 
the  head  of  this  my  venerable  instructor,  when  he  wore  the  grey  hairs 
of  eighty,  on  which  you  could  place  a  rupee  without  its  touching  a  brace 
of  sabre-scars.  In  short,  he  had  received  more  cuts  than  there  are  days 
in  the  year,  and  prided  himself  highly  on  these  numerous  marks  of  gal- 
lantry  and  honourable  achievement.  He  had  been  for  nearly  seventy 
years  faithful  to  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  the  course  of 
hat^riod  had  brought  many  a  man  to  an  unexpected  end.  His  boasted 
uophy  was  a  strange  one — the  tips  of  the  noses  of  those  who  had  fallen 
beneath  his  arm ;  these  he  carefully  preserved,  and  he  would  occasionally 
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exhibit  them  as  proofs  of  his  valour.  In  skill  and  agility  he  was  with¬ 
out  equal  in  the  troop ;  he  was  as  active  as  the  monkey,  as  cunning  as 
the  fox,  and  as  cold-blooded  as  the  gaunt  wolf.  Under  the  tuition  of  this 
accomplished  master,  (who  was  well  known  at  Loodeannah  by  the  name 
of  Bollicadassas,  from  his  frequent  robberies  in  that  neighbourhood),  I 
had  every  reason  to  hope,  by  common  application,  to  become  a  distin¬ 
guished  practitioner  in  the  same  line.^' 

“True,’'  said  I,  interrupting  my  informant,  “  and  yet  it  w^ould  appear 
from  the  iron  fetters  which  you  now  wear,  that  you  did  not  profit  much 
by  your  superior  education." 

“Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  he,  “  if  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  1  will 
tell  you  how  it  happened," — and  he  continued  as  follows : 

“  Having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  my  profession,  under  my  experi¬ 
enced  teacher,  I  was  at  length  pronounced  by  him  fully  competent  to 
undertake  a  job  at  my  own  risk,  and  for  my  own  benefit.  As  this  my 
first  commission  was  rather  adroitly  performed,  the  particulars  of  the 
affair  may  perhaps  serve  to  amuse  you.  We  had  received  information 
that  a  young  British  officer,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  England,  was 
on  his  way  to  join  the  force  then  lying  at  Loodeannah.  The  plucking  of 
this  bird  was  entrusted  entirely  to  my  management,  and  I  therefore  started 
to  meet  him.  At  about  thirty  miles  from  the  station  of  Loodeannah,  I 
found  him  snugly  encamped  in  a  small  and  solitary  toope  on  the  margin  of 
a  village.  When  I  spied  him,  he  was  puffing  away  at  a  most  beautiful 
hookah,  with  a  silver  mouth-piece  and  surpoose.  ‘  Lah  kho  dah^  thought 
I  to  myself,  ‘  it  shall  not  be  long  before  that  fine  smoking  apparatus 
changes  owners,  if  no  better  luck  await  me.'  Thus  laudably  resolved,  I 
hovered  about  the  tent,  and  reconnoitred  its  localities,  when  the  smooth¬ 
faced  boy  observing  me,  exclaimed,  ‘halloa!  you  black  rascal!  what  the 

d - 1  do  you  do  here  ?  come  this  way.' — ‘Yes,  Massa,'  I  answered;  at 

the  same  time  advancing  towards  him.  ‘  Then  you  understand  English 
do  you  ? '  said  he.  ‘  Oh.  yes,'  replied  I,  ‘  as  well  as  you  do.'  ‘  I  dare  say 
you  do,'  said  the  young  wiseacre,  with  a  knowing  air, — (you  must  doubt¬ 
less  have  observed,  Saih^  that  your  raw  travellers,  and  especially  the 
beardless  youngsters  who  come  to  India  as  cadets,  always  think  them¬ 
selves  gifted  with  extraordinary  penetration  and  wit,  which  confer  on 
them,  as  they  suppose,  the  privilege  of  treating  all  whom  they  consider 
their  inferiors  as  knaves  and  fools. — It  makes  me  chuckle  when  I  reflect 


how  often  this  self-complacency  and  ill-timed  insolence  have  facilitated 
my  views  upon  their  purses  and  property — but  to  proceed):  ‘  I  dare  say 
you  do,’  said  he  ;  ‘  and  thieving  too  to  perfection  ;  but  what  do  you  want 
prying  about  my  tent  here?'  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  employment. 
‘  Good,’  said  he ;  ‘  but  what  can  you  do  ?  Can  you  steal  a  horse  ‘  Ah, 
no,  Massa,’  answered  I,  ‘  you  are  too  hard  on  your  poor  servant.’  ‘  In 
what  then  do  you  excel  ?'  asked  he  ; — ‘  can  you  run  ?'  ‘  Run !  ’  said  I ; 

yes — ^like  a  buck;' — ^whereupon,  making  a  sudden  snatch  at  his  silver 
surpoose,  arrackdar,  and  mouth-piece,  of  which  I  possessed  myself  in 
an  instant,  I  took  to  my  heels,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  ^  Horses  were  soon  saddled,  and  in  pursuit  of  me.  I  had  worn 
until  this  time  a  large  beard,  and  the  dress  of  an  old  man;  but  finding 
myself  too  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  I  threw  my  disguise  as  well  as 
my  booty  into  a  dry  well,  and  then,  retracing  my  steps  with  great  deli¬ 
beration,  I  met  my  pursuers  with  apparent  unconcern.  The  young  ^jub, 
almost  mad  with  rage  that  he  should  have  been  so  completely  outwitted, 
eyeing  me  as  I  came  up,  without  recognising  me,  asked,  with  breathless 
anxiety,  if  I  had  seen  a  person  running  in  that  direrection  ?  ‘  What!  tne 
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fellow  with  the  long  beard?'  replied  I ;  ‘  yes,  I  met  him  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  olf,  and  saw  him  take  horse  by  the  tree  which  you  see  yonder.' 
This  was  enough :  oflf  went  the  whole  party  helter  skelter  in  the  direction 
I  had  pointed  out  to  them,  while  I,  intent  on  more  certain  game,  made 
with  rapid  strides  towards  young  master's  tent.  Here  I  found  a  single 
bearer  only,  and  him  I  desired  to  take  some  ropes  to  his  master  without 
delay,  to  bind  the  thief  whom  I  had  seen  him  catch.  Off  started  the 
bearer,  leaving  me  to  keep  watch  over  his  employer’s  property.  This  I 
did  with  great  caution  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  and  then,  break¬ 
ing  open  Massa's  camel  trunks,  1  extracted  therefrom  a  hundred  and 
fifty  rupees,  (which;  I  need  scarcely  observe,  were  all  that  I  could  find), 
and  a  few  other  trifles  not  worth  mentioning — such  as  a  watch,  a  silver 
snuff-box,  two  gold  rings,  and  the  like.  All  these  I  arranged  in  a  very 
snug  and  portable  little  dressing-case,  and  scampered  off  towards  Loode- 
annah  with  my  prize,  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 

“  Thus  ended,  to  my  credit  as  well  as  profit,  my  first  business  trans¬ 
action  ;  hut  I  had  not  yet  fully  accomplished  my  designs  on  this  pert  and 
conceited  stripling,  who,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  had  still  in  his  pos¬ 
session  numerous  little  articles  which  might  be  useful  to  myself  or  my 
friends.  The  next  morning,  therefore,  I  repaired  to  the  station  of  Loode- 
annah,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  victim  enter,  with  dejected 
countenance,  into  the  cantonments.  1  passed  him  without  being  recog¬ 
nized,  and  gave  him  one  of  my  best  salaams.  Shortly  after  this,  I  sported 
a  fine  pair  of  red  whiskers,  with  moustacliios  of  the  same  colour,  and 
tendered  my  services  as  a  chokadar^  (watchman,)  to  guard  his  property  and 
person  against  the  tricks  of  the  petty  cantonment  pilferers.  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  accepted,  and  the  very  following  night,  when  he  was 
boosing  with  his  new  companions  at  the  mess,  I  took  a  fancy  to  his  double- 
barrelled  gun  and  a  pair  of  beautiful  pistols,  which  were  nicely  packed 
together  in  a  case.  I  wish  all  officers  would  be  equally  careful,  it 
would  save  poor  thieves  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  ;  and  I  really  must  say, 
in  favour  of  the  young  gentleman  of  whom  1  am  speaking,  that  he  cer¬ 
tainly  kept  his  little  valuables  in  very  neat  and  portable  order.  But  I  am 
straying  from  my  story,  and  I  fear  shall  exhaust  your  patience. 

I  took  a  fancy,  as  I  said  before,  to  the  gun  and  pistols,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  them  into  my  own  keeping  without 
delay.  Having  deposited  my  new  acquisition  in  a  place  of  safety,  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  myself^  and  it  very 
naturally  occurred  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be  particularly  desirable  to 
show  my  face  again  at  my  new  master's  ;  indeed  it  seemed  pretty  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  if  I  had  any  thing  further  to  do  at  Loodeannah,  it  should  be 
accomplished  with  all  practicable  dispatch.  I  therefore  left  the  station 
at  once,  and  went,  with  two  of  my  companions,  and  drew  up  the  silver 
surpoose,  clothes,  &c.,  fironr  the  well  where  they  were  deposited ;  but 
about  midnight,  as  I  knew  that  the  general  had  invited  a  large  party,  I 
returned  to  Loodeannah  by  bye-roads,  and  assuming  the  dress  of  a  Khit* 
ftiutgar,  I  made  direct  for  the  general's  cook-house,  and  mixed  without 
•napicion  with  the  servants  engaged  for  the  occasion.  Here,  before  I 
^k  my  leave,  I  managed  to  increase  my  possessions  by  the  addition  of 
s  tolerably  good-looking  camel-hair  cloak,  belonging  to  one  of  the  party, 
snd  a  few  silver  spoons,  &c.,  which  were  lying  about  as  though  in  want  of 
a  proprietor.  But  to  say  the  truth,  1  was  greatly  disappointed  in  this 
^uair,  for  I  had  expected  a  much  richer  booty,  and  this,  I  was'  well  aware, 
my  last  chance  in  Loodeannah.  The  cloak,  to  be  sure,  was  a  decided 
pnze,  it  being  an  article  which  I  absolutely  stood  in  need  of  for  ray  own 
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personal  comfort,  for  the  winter  season  was  fast  approaching ;  but  as  to 
spoons,  they  are  not  held  in  much  estimation  by  those  who  know  the  use 
of  their  fingers  at  meals.  When  melted  down,  however,  they  served  to 
make  bangles  for  my  children,  and  as  one  cannot  in  this  world  always  ex¬ 
pect  the  full  completion  of  one’s  wishes,  I  was  obliged  to  be  contented. 

“  Having  quitted  Loodeannah,  and  having  been  concerned  in  innumer¬ 
able  adventures  similar  to  these  which  I  have  related,  in  other  places  with 
varied  success,  my  cast  of  features,  however  skilfully  disguised,  became 
at  length  a  little  too  well  known  in  the  different  cantonments ;  so,  as  I 
had  now  a  numerous  family,  for  whose  maintenance  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  be  industriously  occupied,  and  had  acquired  a 
high  reputation  among  my  comrades  for  courage  and  craft,  I  resolved  on 
taking  entirely  to  the  road  for  the  future,  not  only  as  relieving  me  for  the 
time  from  the  fear  of  detection  and  apprehension,  respecting  which  I 
began  to  entertain  some  qualms,  but  also  as  presenting  the  advantage  of 
a  more  extensive  sphere  of  action,  in  which  my  comprehensive  and  enter¬ 
prising  genius  might  be  adequately  employed. 

“My  first  adventure  on  the  road,”  continued  the  grinning  convict, 

“  you  may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  relation,  as  it  will  serve  at  once  as  a 
proof  how  easily  the  English  are  gulled  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  as 
one  reason,  out  of  many,  why  we  always  prefer  robbing  them  in  preference 
to  our  own  countrymen.  One  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  I  was  on 
the  scout,  and  met  an  old  officer  riding  towards  Loodeannah.  I  liked  the 
looks  of  this  grey-headed  veteran,  as  well  as  the  splendid  appearance  of 
his  retinue.  Here  were  no  half-clad,  half-starved  followers,  such  as  your 
poor  devils  of  lieutenants  hire,  but  pampered,  well-dressed  menials,  who 
did  credit  to  their  keep  and  clothes.  Before  this  cavalcade  reached  me, 

I  turned  towards  Loodeannah,  and  walked  slowly  on.  I  was  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  mendicant  priest,  with  two  baskets  tied  on  the  end  of  two 
sticks,  such  as  pilgrims  here  carry  on  their  journies.  On  the  old  general’s 
passing  me,  I  gave  him  the  usual  greeting,  and  asked  for  alms,  but  the 

d - 1  a  pice  could  I  extract  from  him,  and  I  was  told  by  an  impudent 

fellow  of  a  chupprassee  to  furrucky  (get  out  of  the  way).  This  order  I 
obeyed  with  seeming  respect,  and,  drawing  back  a  short  distance  to  let 
the  old  curmudgeon  pass,  I  joined  in  with  the  servants  in  the  rear,  from 
whom  I  learnt  that  their  master  was  a  general.  ‘  So  much  the  better,’ 
thought  I ;  ‘  I  may  have  a  rare  haul  here,  if  I  manage  matters  well’.  Re¬ 
solved  to  take  active  measures  immediately,  I  slunk  behind,  and  with¬ 
drew  to  a  spot  where  I  knew  I  should  find  a  party  of  my  own  tribe. 
Here  I  changed  my  dress,  and  instantly  started  again  to  overtake  the 
noble  general,  carrying  on  my  head  some  fowls  and  chickens  for  sale. 
I  found  the  old  gentleman  seated  at  breakfast  under  a  tree ;  but  it  w  as 
some  time  before  I  could  strike  a  bargain  with  him.  At  last,  however,  I 
agreed  to  let  him  have  my  whole  stock  for  a  rupee,  which  he  told  me  to 
get  from  the  sirdar-hearer.  Thus  commissioned,  I  went  to  a  large  double 
pole-tent  to  demand  my  money,  and  imagine  my  delight,  Saih,  when  the 
incautious  bearer  pulled  out  a  huge  bag  of  rupees  !  This  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  impress  me  with  a  high  idea  of  his  consequence.  Some  delay 
now  occurred,  in  consequence  of  this  trusty  treasurer’s  claiming  as 
bis  ow^  perquisite  four  anas  as  dustooree  (custom),  which  he  insisted 
on  being  deducted  from  the  rupee  which  he  was  to  pay  me.  This 
imposition  I  affected  to  resist,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  during  the 
intenral  thus  afforded  me,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  exa¬ 
mining  how  every  thing  was  arranged  in  the  tent,  with  a  view  to  future 
operations.  The  negociation  concluded,  I  went  and  salaamed  the  general, 
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who  told  me  I  might  call  again  when  I  had  any  more  such  bargains  to 
offer.  I  returned  two  or  three  times  after  this,  variously  disguised,  and 
with  different  commodities.  On  one  of  these  visits  I  found  that  the 
jreneral  having  over-gorged  himself  at  tiffeny  had  laid  down  to  sleep,  and 
I  was  delighted  to  observe  that  his  bedstead  rested  on  the  edges  of  two 
camel-trunks,  which  I  could  not  doubt  contained  valuable  property  of 
some  kind  or  other.  My  future  plans  were  now  arranged.  I  returned  to 
my  own  party,  dressed  myself  with  neatness,  revisited  the  general,  and 
representing  myself  as  the  Zemindar  of  the  village,  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  require  some  chokadars  for  the  night,  for  that  he  was  now  in  a  part  of 
the  country  notorious  for  the  robberies  committed  by  the  desperate  Bhat- 
tees.  No  sooner  did  the  gallant  veteran  hear  the  word  Bhattee  mentioned, 
than  he  ordered  me  to  procure  him  six  watchmen  immediately.  These 
were  soon  found  in  six  of  my  tried  companions,  who,  at  my  bidding,  were 
speedily  on  the  spot.  These  trusty  guardians,  I  arranged,  should  be  sta¬ 
tioned  inside  the  tent,  while  the  general's  sepoys  were  desired  to  form  a 
chain  round  the  whole.  The  noble  general  had,  I  suppose,  taken  a  few  extra 
glasses  of  wine  that  evening  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  for  I  had  not  posted 
my  six  men  more  than  an  hour  before  he  began  snoring  most  lustily.  For 
the  next  two  hours  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  continual  challenging. 
This  apparent  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  hired  chokadarsy  deluded  the 
sepoys  into  a  belief  that  their  master  was  amply  guarded  without  their 
assistance,  and  they  therefore  very  coolly  dropped  off  to  sleep,  one  after 
another.  Having  walked  my  rounds,  and  convinced  myself  that  they 
were  all  sound,  I  returned  to  the  tent  of  the  snoring  general,  and  with 
the  aid  of  my  companions,  taking  each  of  us  a  corner  of  the  bed,  we  with 
great  caution  raised  the  commander,  bed  and  all,  off  his  trunks,  and 
deposited  him  quietly  in  another  part  of  the  room.  The  general  being 
thus  disposed  of,  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  we  soon 
conveyed  both  his  trunks  and  ourselves  from  his  neighbourhood.  By 
this  affair  we  divided  cash  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  rupees  each, 
besides  various  valuables  both  in  gold  and  silver. 

“  In  this  manner,”  continued  the  narrator,  “  I  continued  to  practise  for 
many  years  with  very  tolerable  success,  and  it  will  need  only  a  few  words 
to  inform  you  how  I  was  caught  at  last.  I  had  become  so  well  known  and 
.  so  formidable  in  the  neighbourhood  which  I  generally  frequented,  that 
my  person  was  advertised,  and  a  price  set  on  my  head.  Several  unfor¬ 
tunates  supposed  to  be  me,  had  in  consequence  been  fired  at  and  wounded ; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  chance  shot  may  kill  the  devil,  I  thought  it  wise  to 
absent  myself  for  a  time  from  my  old  haunts,  and  resolved  to  take  a  pro¬ 
fessional  trip  to  the  station  of  Cawnpore.  Here  I  was  concerned  in  a 
robbery  on  the  premises  of  an  English  merchant,  (I  had  always  a  special 
liking  for  the  English,)  ancLwas  juat  iu  the  act  of  getting  very  comfort¬ 
ably  off  with  my  booty,  when,  not  having  thoroughly  reconnoitcred  the 
premises,  I  found  myself  suddenly  landed  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  well. 
From  this  trap  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape.  I  was  soon  dragged 
out,  and  taken  before  the  judge,  who,  as  a  reward  for  my  many  meritori¬ 
ous  achievements,  ornamented  me  with  the  badges  which  I  now  wear.  I 
have  still,  however,  a  trick  or  two  left,  and  do  not  live  without  hope,  as 
*  have  a  device  in  my  head,  which,  should  it  succeed,  will  soon  restore  me 
my  friends ;  when,  Saiby  should  you  be  travelling  in  my  way,  with  plenty 
°  your  possession,  I  shall  be  happy  to  try  my  skill  on  you.” 

vir the  man  for  his  ingenious  story,  and  the  very  obliging  offer 
wnicb  he  concluded  it,  I  rode  on. 
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On  the  23r(i  of  June,  after  spending  two  days  at  Roodewal,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  We  were  now  provided  with  a  new  train  of  waggons,  drivers,  and 
attendants,  from  the  sub-district  of  Cradock,  in  lieu  of  those  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  us  from  Algoa  Bay  ;  and  at  the  residence  of  the  Veld-Comet  Opperraaii, 
where  we  arrived  the  same  evening,  we  were  joined  by  an  escort  of  armed  boors 
under  his  direction,  who  had  been  called  out  to  accompany  and  assist  us  during 
the  remaining  part  of  our  journey,  and  to  place  us  in  safety  upon  the  giound 
allotted  to  us.  The  distance  we  had  still  to  travel,  after  reaching  Opperman’s, 
did  not  much  exceed  thirty  miles,  but  it  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  arduous 
and  perilous  portion  of  our  whole  journey.  We  had  now  crossed  the  Great 
Fish  River,  and,  though  still  within  the  boundary  of  the  colony,  were  upon  its 
farthest  verge  to  the  eastward.  The  country  beyond,  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles,  to  the  new  frontier  at  the  Chumi,  had  been,  the  preceding 
year,  forcibly  depeopled  of  its  native  inhabitants,  the  Gaffers  and  Ghonaquas, 
and  now  lay  waste  and  void,  “  a  howling  wilderness,”  occupied  only  by  wild 
beasts,  and  by  wandering  banditti  of  the  Bushman  race  (Bosjesmen ),  who  were 
represented  to  us  as  being  even  more  wild  and  savage  than  the  beasts  of  prey 
with  whom  they  shared  the  dominion  of  the  desert. 

The  Baviaans-Rivier  (River  of  Baboons)  on  the  banks  of  which  we  had  now 
arrived,  is  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  flowing  from 
the  north-east,  and  watering  a  rugged  mountain  glen  of  about  forty  miles  in 
extent  The  upper  part  of  this  glen  had  never  been  permanently  settled,  but 
had  formerly  been  occupied  as  grazing  ground  by  a  few  Dutch-African  boors, 
among  the  most  rude  and  lawless  of  the  whole  colony.  These  men  had  been 
dispossessed,  and  some  of  them  executed  for  high  treason,  about  five  years 
before,  in  consequence  of  their  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  an  insunection 
against  the  English  government ;  and  part  of  the  lands  thus  forfeited  were  now 
to  be  assigned  as  the  location  of  our  party.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  glen  was 
still  chiefly  occupied  by  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  these  insurgents,  or 
by  other  colonists  who  had  been  equally  implicated  in  the  late  rebellion,  we 
could  scarcely  conceive  ourselves  viewed,  among  our  new  neighbours,  in  any 
more  agreeable  light  than  that  of  unwelcome  intruders  into  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  old  colonists,  and  as  placed  here  to  act  as  a  curb  upon  them  in  the 
event  of  any  future  disturbances.  Whatever  sentiments  the  people  might 
entertain,  however,  our  new  Veld-Comet,  Opperman,  and  his  escort,  who  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  this  class  of  men,  possessed  suflicient  policy  and  tact  to  give  no 
indication  of  unfriendly  feelings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  towards  us  a 
demeanour  of  urbanity  and  obligingness  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
under  their  circumstances,  and  which  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  semi-bar¬ 
barous  rudeness  of  their  aspect,  dress,  and  general  habits  of  life.  We  afterwards 
discovered  that  this  outward  cordiality  sometimes  served  to  veil  considerable 
duplicity  and  even  dishonesty  of  character ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  state  this 
^  a  general  characteristic.  The  Africaners,  as  these  men  call  themselves,  with 
some  serious  blemishes  in  their  character  as  a  people,  partly  arising  from  want 
of  education  and  from  other  unfavourable  circumstances  in  their  condition,  and 
derived  perhaps  from  their  Dutch  ancestry,  are  nevertheless,  in  my 
opinion,  a  resjwctable  race  of  men,  and,  as  colonists,  in  some  points  superior 
even  to  the  British  setders  in  South  Africa.  I  shall  afterwards,  however,  find 
a  more  convenient  occasion  to  express  my  sentiments  at  length  on  this  topic,  as 
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well  as  on  the  characteristic  features  of  the  other  classes  and  tribes  of  men  by 

whom  this  country  is  inhabited. 

The  Veld-Cornet’s  residence  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
trrazier-boois  in  that  quarter  of  the  colony.  It  consisted  of  a  long  thatched 
h^se  of  one  story,  with  walls  of  dried  clay  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height. 
The  entrance  was  immediately  from  the  open  air  into  the  sitting  apartment,  or 
voorhuis ;  and  the  door  being  in  two  halves,  like  that  of  an  English  bam,  the 
upper  part  stood  open  during  the  day,  to  serve  the  pui-pose  of  a  second  window 
m  the  chief  apartment.  The  other  windows,  one  in  each  of  the  three  apart¬ 
ments,  were  merely  square  holes,  closed  during  the  night,  or  in  stormy  weather, 
hy  a  wooden  board,  or  a  sheep-skin  stretched  upon  a  rude  wicker  frame.  The 
two  sleeping  apartments  were  divided  by  partition  walls  of  clay  from  the 
voorhuis^  from  either  end  of  which  they  opened  by  side  doors.  There  was  a 
loft  above  one  of  these  chambers  entered  by  a  ladder;  the  rest  of  the  dwelling 
was  open  to  the  roof.  There  was  neither  stove  nor  chimney  in  any  part  of  it ; 
but  the  operations  of  cooking  were  performed  in  a  small  circular  hut  of  clay 
and  reeds,  which  stood  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house.  The  furniture  of  the 
sitting-room  consisted  of  a  couple  of  wooden  tables,  jind  a  few  chairs  and  stools ; 
an  immense  chum,  into  which  all  the  milk  saved  froih  the  sucking  calves  was 
daily  poured,  and  churned  every  morning;  a  large  iron  pot  for  boiling  soap; 
two  or  three  wooden  pitchers,  hooped  with  brass,  and  very  brightly  scoured ;  a 
cupboard,  exhibiting  the  family  service  of  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers,  pewter 
tureens,  brandy  flasks,  with  a  goodly  array  in  phials  of  Dutch  quack  medicines : 
and  a  tea  vase,  and  brass  tea-kettle  heated  by  a  chafing-dish,  which,  with  a 
set  of  small  Dutch  tea-cups,  and  a  large  brass-clasped  Dutch  Bible,  occupied 
a  small  yellow-wood  table,  at  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  (huisirrouiv)  held 
her  seat  of  dignity,  completed  the  inventory.  The  bed-rooms,  in  which  1 
more  than  once  slept  on  future  occasions,  were  furnished  each  with  one  or 
more  large  bed  frames,  or  stretchers,  without  posts  or  curtains,  but  provided 
with  good  feather  beds,  spread  on  elastic  frames  of  bullock  thongs  interwoven 
like  a  cane-bottom  chair. 

A  house  of  similar  dimensions,  and  furnished  in  a  similar  manner,  formed  a 
continuation  of  this  bam-shaped  building ;  and  was  occupied  by  a  kinsman  of 
the  Veld-Comet’s,  who  resided  as  a  tenant  upon  the  property.  A  small  stable 
and  bam  were  the  only  out-houses. 

The  sheep  and  cattle  folds,  or  kraals,  were  constructed  on  the  summit  of  a 
little  mount,  formed  entirely  of  the  solid  dung  accumulated  during  an  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  same  spot  for  many  years.  These  folds  were  divided  into  several 
compartments  for  the  different  kinds  and  classes  of  cattle — horses,  draught  oxen, 
young  steers  and  heifers,  sheep  and  goats,  lambs  and  kids,  &c.  See.  The  milch 
cows,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  were  tied  to  stakes  under  the  lee  side  of  the 
mount  of  manure.  The  whole  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  of  prickly  trees 
and  bushes,  to  protect^ them  from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  hyaenas  and  other  beasts 
prcy»  while  twenty  or  thirf;^ fierce  watch  dogs  lay  around  them  at  night,  as  a 
further  guard ;  precautions  quite  indispensable  in  a  country  where  beasts  of  prey 
are  peculiarly  numerous  and  destructive,  and  where  the  wealth  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  consists  almost  exclusively  of  their  fiocks  and  herds.  The  live  stock  on 
mis  farm,  which  was  of  the  extent  of  6000  acres  (the  ordinary  size  of  a 
Butch  boor’s  farm  in  the  grazing  districts),  consisted  of  about  30  horses,  500 
Domed  cattle,  and  5000  sheep  and  goats. 

^  and  orchard,  with  a  little  patch  of  com  land,  amounting  altogether 

K*  English  acres,  lay  along  the  top  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 

which  here  ran  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  overhung  with  willow  and  mimosa 
water  course  by  which  this  land  was  irrigated,  had  been  con- 
^cted  with  very  considerable  labour,  and  carried  for  nearly  a  couple  of  miles, 
rough  rugged  and  rocky  ground,  from  the  spot  where  the  water  was  Uiken  out 
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of  the  channel  of  the  stream  by  a  strong  dam  thrown  across  it,  to  where  it  en¬ 
tered  the  orchard.  All  that  was  raised  on  this  cultured  spot  was  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  owner’s  household,  and  not  for  market.  His  wealth  lay  in  his  well- 
filled  kraals^  from  the  surplus  produce  of  which,  and  the  profits  of  the  dairy 
the  whole  family,  with  their  numerous  retinue  of  slaves  and  Hottentots,  were  fed 
and  clothed,  and  the  master’s  board  supplied  with  tea,  coffee,  and  countn' 
brandy — the  only  luxuries  used  by  them,  so  far  as  I  observed,  which  were  not 
the  produce  of  their  own  property. 

Having  spent  a  day  at  this  place,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  some  part  of  our 
escort,  and  of  a  black  man,  who  had  once  been  in  the  English  army,  and  was 
now  sent  for  to  act  as  our  interpreter,  we  again  moved  forward  on  the  25th. 
After  travelling  six  or  seven  miles  we  entered  the  poorty  or  gorge  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  from  which  the  Baviaan’s  River  pours  its  torrent  stream.  Here  the 
channel  of  the  river  occupying  in  many  places,  and  sometimes  for  miles 
together,  the  entire  bottom  of  the  narrow  glen,  the  road  had  been  conducted 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  wherever  it  was  practicable  to  construct  a  pathway 
sufficiently  broad  for  a  single  waggon  to  pass.  This  path,  generally  extremely 
narrow,  was  moreover  often  of  frightfully  steep  acclivity,  and  obstructed  with 
large  stones  and  half  uprooted  trees  and  bushes ;  which,  with  the  inaccessible 
mountain  cliffs  frowning  grimly  from  above,  and  the  giddy  precipices,  overhung: 
with  willows  and  mimosas,  descending  sheer  down  to  the  rocky  channel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glen  below,  exhibited  an  aspect  of  hazard  and  peril,  that 
to  our  eyes,  as  yet  but  little  familiar  with  such  scenes,  frequently  assumed  a 
character  of  fearful  sublimity,  and  on  some  occasions  became  even  painfully 
terrific.  In  several  places  the  rugged  mountains,  rising  in  perpendicular  cliffs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  left  no  space  whatever  for  the  pathway,  except  the 
very  channel  of  the  stream  itself ;  and  these  portions  of  the  road,  slippery  and 
difficult  at  all  times,  being  entirely  overflowed  when  the  torrent-river  is  swollen 
by  the  rains,  the  access  up  the  valley,  at  least  for  wheel  carnages,  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  becomes  entirely  obstructed.  At  the  present  period,  however,  this 
Baboons’  River  was  a  mere  rill  of  limpid  water,  gently  gurgling  along  its  rocky 
course,  or  standing  here  and  there  in  deep  pools,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
countiT  zeekoe-gats  (hippopotamus’  pools) ;  but  the  remains  of  water-wrack, 
heaved  high  on  the  cliffs,  and  hanging  on  the  tall  willow  trees  that  fringe  the 
banks,  afforded  clear  proof  that  at  certain  seasons  this  diminutive  stream  be¬ 
comes  a  mighty  river,  filling  the  whole  of  its  capacious  bed  with  the  furious 
sweep  of  its  headlong  waters. 

Some  of  the  scenery  a  few  miles  above  the  mountain  or  gorge,  was  sin¬ 
gularly  striking,  and  of  a  character  which  I  cannot  better  express  than  by 
describing  it  as  savagely  picturesque.  The  stem  and  sterile  mountains,  covered 
only  with  a  scraggy  jungle  of  thorny  bushes,  or  thinly  sprinkled  over  with 
stunted  mimosa  trees,  interspersed  with  tufts  of  brown  herbage,  towered  to  the 
height  of  1500  feet  or  more  above  the  bottom  of  the  glen, — the  peak  of  the 
Cahaberg  rising  pre-eminent  above  the  rest.  On  the  immediate  brink  of  the 
stream,  precipices  of  naked  rock  rose  abruptly,  like  the  walls  of  a  rampart,  to  the 
height  of  many  hundred  feet,  and  in  some  places  absolutely  appeared  to  over¬ 
hang  the  narrow  pathway.  In  some  spots  the  lofty  ledges  of  these  cliffs  were 
richly  embellished  with  succulent  plants  and  ever-green  shmbs,  and  severju 
species  of  flowering  aloes  had  taken  root  in  the  crevices  of  their  rugged  and 
wrinkled  fronts.  In  other  places  the  red  free-stone  rocks,  partially  worn  away 
with  the  waste  of  years,  had  assumed  shapes  the  most  singular  and  grotesque ; 
so  that,  with  a  little  aid  from  fancy,  one  might  imagine  them  the  ruins  of 
Hindoo  or  Egyptian  temples,  with  their  half  decayed  obelisks,  columns,  and 
gigantic  statues  of  monster-deities. 

Among  these  lofty  precipices  and  picturesque  rocks  we  observed  numerous 
flocks  of  the  large  ^uth-African  baboon,  (simia  cynocephalusy  or  cercopithicus 
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which  this  river  and  sub-district  had  received  their  Dutch  appel¬ 
lation.*  *  And  as  our  long  train  of  waggons,  each  with  its  dozen  bullocks,  and 
our  anned  escort  of  mounted  boors,  wound  slowly  up  the  echoing  glen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  cmcking  of  whips,  the  creaking  of  wheels  along  the  rocky  path- 

the  shrill  hallooing  of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  clamour  of  the  horsemen,  the 
troops  of  baboons,  collecting  on  the  summits  of  the  cliffs,  appeared  by  the  loud 
discordant  gabble  which  they  made,  to  regard  with  mingled  indignation  and 
astonishment  our  invasion  of  their  usually  secluded  haunts.  The  females, 
climbing  the  steepest  cliffs  with  their  young  ones  in  their  arms  or  hanging  on 
their  backs,  exhibited  an  appearance  of  natural  affection  truly  interesting,  and 
almost  too  affectingly  human  ;  nor  could  I  help  being  excited  to  extreme  indig¬ 
nation,  when  a  boor  of  the  party  who  escorted  us,  wantonly  fired  and  wounded 
one  of  these  helpless  and  inoffensive  animals,  with  a  baby-baboon  clasped 
to  her  neck.  I  could  almost  have  wished  at  the  instant,  when  the  poor  creature 
raised  her  piercing  scream  of  agony  and  terror,  to  have  thrown  the  unfeeling 
ruffian  over  the  cliff.  I  afterwards  learned,  without  any  extraordinary  surprise, 
that  the  same  individual  was  renowned  in  the  district  for  shooting  Bushmen^  a 
race  of  human  beings  who  have  experienced  from  the  African  colonists  even 
less  mercy  than  the  baboons,  to  whom  the  ‘  Christen-Menschen^  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  so  willing  to  liken  these  their  unhappy  brethren  of  Adam’s  race. 

After  we  had  penetrated  a  short  way  into  this  wild  glen,  and  just  before  we 
reached  the  most  striking  point  of  the  imposing  scenery  1  have  now  described, 
we  passed  the  residence  of  a  boor  named  Willem  Prinsloe,  more  commonly 
known  throughout  the  district  by  the  name  of  Groot  Willem  (Big  William),  a 
man  who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection  I  have  already  alluded 
to,  and  who  received  his  reprieve  from  capital  punishment  under  the  gallows, 
when  some  of  his  near  relatives  were  executed.  He  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  six 
feet  five  inches  in  height,  and  corpulent  withal ;  but  without  any  ferocity  in 
his  aspect  or  any  remarkable  audacity  in  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  I 
afterwards  found  when  I  became  well  acquainted  with  him,  (for  I  often  slept 
in  his  house  in  travelling  up  and  down  the  river,)  that  notwithstanding  his  un¬ 
lucky  share  in  that  foolish  and  criminal  insurrection,  Groot  Willem  was  really 
what  in  Scotland  would  be  termed  a  “  decent ^  douce  sort  of  man,” — cautious, 
prudent,  and  saving  in  his  worldly  concerns,  and  evincing  his  respect  for 
morality  and  religion,  by  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  instruction  of  his 
children,  and  bv  pretty  regularly  keeping  up  family  worship  in  his  household. 
His  house  and  larm  offices,  which  w  ere  more  substantial  and  commodious  than 
those  of  the  Veld-Comet  Opperman,  though  of  the  same  general  character,  were 
constmcted  in  a  nook  of  the  glen,  with  tremendous  precipices,  such  as  I  have 
j^t  described,  rising  above  and  around,  so  as  barely  to  leave  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  sufficient  space  for  the  houses  and  kraals,  together  with  a  well-stocked 
garden  and  orchard  inclosed  with  quince  and  pomegianate  hedges,  and  a  small 
plot  of  com  land  below.  The  whole  looked  like  a  hawk’s  nest  in  the  nook  of  a 
rugged  cliff  ;-  and  hemmed  m-as  it  appeared  on  every  side  by  steep  and  sterile- 
looking  mountains,  the  enquiry  naturally  suggested  itself,  where  did  the  nume¬ 
rous  herds  and  flocks  of  the  proprietor  find  pasturage  ?  On  entering  into  con¬ 
versation  with  Groot  Willem  himself,  by  the  aid  of  our  Negro  interpreter,  I 
le^ed  that  the  summits  and  declivities  of  the  surrounding  hills,  of  which  from 
this  we  beheld  only  the  wildest  features,  as  well  as  the  subsidiary  glens 
abutting  to  the  valley,  supplied  an  extensive  range  of  profitable  pasturage ; 
although  the  farm,  he  admitted,  could  not  compete  in  that  respect  with  several 
others  upon  the  river.  He  had  been  deprived,  it  appeared,  of  some  lands  he 

The  valley  of  Baviaans-  Riui^r,  at  the  request  of  the  Scottish  inhabitants,  subse¬ 
quently  receiv^  the  appellation  of  Glen^LyndetK  and  has  recently  been  erected  into  a 
panshofthesame  name. 
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formerly  possessed,  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  late  insurrection,  and  lie  re¬ 
tained  even  this  place  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,— circumstances  which  he  briefly  alluded  to,  with  a  significant  shruff 
(twitching  at  the  same  time  the  collar  of  his  check  shirt  with  his  finger  and 
thumb),  as  being  rather  hard  “on  an  unfortunate  patriot'^  Changing  somewhat 
abruptly  the  conversation  from  this  awkward  topic,  Groot  Willem  informed  me 
that  he  suffered  much  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  wild  beasts  upon  his 
flocks ;  and  that  in  the  eight  yeai*s  during  which  he  had  occupied  this  spot,  he 
and  his  sons  had  killed  thirty- six  tigers  (leopards),  about  the  same  number  of 
wolves  (hyaenas),  and  jackalls,  tiger  cats,  and  other  small  vermin  without  num¬ 
ber.  Lions  were  less  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  valley,  though  he  had  lost  a 
few  horses  by  them. 

But  our  Veld-Cornet,  who  had  in  the  mean  while  discussed  a  comfortable 
share  of  Groot  Willem’s  brandy  flask,  now  gave  the  word  to  march  on — “  trek 
maar !  ”  Breaking  off*  our  brief  conference  therefore,  and  mutually  engaging, 
like  good  “  Christen-menschen,”  to  cultivate  friendly  acquaintanceship  with  our 
new  neighbour  the  “  Patriot  Chief,”  we  went  on  our  way,  like  old  Bunyan’s 
pilgrims ;  receiving  into  our  waggon,  as  we  passed  through  the  orchard,  an 
agreeable  present  of  excellent  vegetables,  and  a  basket  of  preserved  pomegra¬ 
nates,  which  we  repaid  by  distributing  among  the  family  a  few  Dutch  tracts 
and  hymn  hooks. 

A  couple  of  miles  or  so  above  Groot  Willem’s,  we  came  to  a  point  where  the 
Baviaan’s  River  is  joined  by  a  subsidiary  rivulet  called  Bosch- Fontein,  or  the 
Fountain  of  the  Forest.  This  little  stream  waters  a  valley  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  containing  valuable  pasturage,  and  rich  alluvial  soil  capable 
of  being  extensively  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  without  which,  in  fact, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  raised  in  the  arid  climate  of  South  Africa,  at  any  consi¬ 
derable  distance  from  the  coast.  Looking  up  this  valley,  which  extends  east¬ 
ward  to  the  hack  of  the  Cahaberg,  we  observed  the  skirts  of  the  great  Caha 
Forest  stretching  over  the  summits  of  the  green  hills  at  the  head  of  the  glen.  In 
those  hills  are  the  sources  of  the  Bosch-Fontein,  which,  being  fed  by  more  fre¬ 
quent  rains  than  most  other  parts  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  protected  from 
evaporation  by  the  dense  woods,  furnish  a  perpetual  supply  of  pure  water ;  an 
advantage  which  in  this  country  is  quite  invaluable,  and  for  the  want  of  which 
nothing  else  can  compensate. 

Up  this  valley  of  the  Bosch-Fontein  lay  the  principal  access  to  that  prt  of 
the  Forest  from  which  the  adjoining  districts  are  supplied  with  large  timber. 
To  this  point  therefore  the  road  up  the  Baviaan’s  River,  narrow,  steep,  and  peril¬ 
ous  as  I  have  described  it,  and  utterly  impracticable  for  any  European  vehicle, 
was  still,  comparatively  speaking,  a  well  frequented  track,  and  kept  in  passable 
repair.  But  when  we  had  left  this  track  on  the  right  hand,  and  proceeded  on 
our  journey  up  the  principal  valley,  the  waggon  path  became  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  any  thing  we  had  yet  encountered  or  formed 
a  conception  of.  The  river  continued  for  many  miles  winding  through  a 
narrow  bushy  glen,  bounded  on  either  side  by  hills  covered  with  long  tufted 
grass,  and  prettily  sprinkled  with  mimosa  trees,  but  withal  so  steep,  rugged,  and 
encumbered  with  rocks  and  large  loose  stones,  that  no  waggon  had  ever  at¬ 
tempted  to  scale  them.  Our  course  therefore  continued  along  the  willowy 
brink,  and  sometimes  in  the  stony  bed  of  the  stream  itself,  until,  after  nume¬ 
rous  crossings  and  recrossings,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  we  could  neither  ford 
the  rocky  channel  nor  proceed  along  its  margin,  on  account  of  a  precipitous 
cliff*  which  jutted  down  from  the  shoulder  of  a  mountain.  After  some  consul¬ 
tation  between  our  Veld-Comet  and  the  drivers,  it  was  resolved  that  the  waggons 
should  be  dragged  right  over  this  hill,  which,  to  our  eyes,  appeared  scarcely 
accessible  even  on  horseback.  To  work  therefore  we  all  went;  we  settlers, 
with  crow-bars  and  axes,  clearing  a  pathway  up  the  precipitous  ascent,  by 
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removing  tlie  loose  rocks,  trees,  and  large  stones,  while  the  Africaners  un¬ 
yoked  one  half  of  our  waggons,  and  put  two  spanns  (i.  e,  twenty-four  oxen)  to 
each  of  the  others.  And  all  being  thus  prepared,  up  the  hill  they  forced  them ; 
three  or  four  boors  lashing  on  the  struggling  bullocks,  to  make  them  draw 
equally  and  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and 
halting  every  few  minutes  to  draw  breath,  the  whole  of  the  seven  waggons  were, 
in  the  space  of  about  two  hours,  drawn  by  prodigious  exertion  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  From  thence  the  descent  to  the  bank  of  the  river  was  not  very 
difficult;  and  about  sunset  we  reached  a  deserted  farm,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  granted  to  the  widow  of  Colonel  Graham,  an  officer  of  distinction  who 
had  recently  died  in  the  Colonial  service.  This  place  had  been  inhabited  some 
years  before  by  the  boor  Labuscagne,  who  had  planted  and  enclosed  a  large 
orchard  and  vineyard,  and  erected  some  buildings ;  but  it  had  been  forfeited, 
in  common  with  all  the  farms  on  the  river  above  Willem  Prinsloe’s,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  of  1815.  Of  the  desperate  character  of  this  man,  Labuscagne, 
and  of  some  of  his  compatriots,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  valley  at  this  place  (where  it  also  receives  the  waters  of  another  subsi¬ 
diary  glen)  widens  out  to  a  considerable  breadth  ;  and  the  hills,  though  lofty, 
are  covered  with  pasturage  to  the  summits,  and  less  broken  with  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices  than  those  around  Groot  Willem’s.  This  farm  was  of  large  extent, 
(7000  or  8000  acres),  and  the  quantity  of  stock  it  was  capable  of  maintaining, 
was  said  to  be  veiy  great.  Afterwards,  when  we  began  to  affix  Scottish  names 
to  the  localities  of  the  glen,  this  place  received  the  name  of  Lynedoch,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  our  distinguished  countryman,  the  nobleman  of  that  name,  with  whom 
we  understood  Colonel  Graham  had  been  allied  both  by  blood  and  friendship. 

Here  we  encamped  for  the  night;  having  accomplished  a  journey  of  little  more 
than  sixteen  miles  from  Opperman’s  residence,  but  one,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  not  a  little  fatiguing,  as  well  as  perilous 
even  to  African  waggons.  As  alarming  rumours  prevailed  among  our  escort  of 
bands  of  predatory  Caffers  having  been  seen  a  day  or  two  previously  across  the 
frontier,  our  Veld-Comet  adopted  the  precaution  of  having  all  the  oxen  tied  up 
to  ffie  waggon  wheels,  and  appointed  a  couple  of  sentinels  to  keep  watch 
during  the  night. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey  along  a  road  so  bad,  broken,  and  hilly, 
t^  after  a  very  fati^ing  day’s  march  we  only  reached  the  next  farm  place, 
Hwut  six  or  seven  miles  farther  up  the  river.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  had 
the  waggons  to  drag  over  two  hills  of  the  same  description  as  the  one  already 
mentioned — and  one  of  them,  indeed,  even  still  more  abrupt  and  difficult. 
T\^ty-eight  oxen  were  on  this  occasion  yoked  into  some  of  the  waggons. 

The  place  we  had  now  reached  was  occupied,  pro  tempore^  by  a  man  named 
^nplbrecht,  one  of  the  poorer  class  of  grazier  boors — a  class  who,  possessing 
no  land  of  their  own,  look  about  for  some  unappropriated  tract  where  they  can 
pasture  their  c^Ule;  and  here  they  fi^  their  temporary  wigwams,  like  the 
of  the  American  back  settlements,  until  they  either  find  means  to 
0  tain  a  grant  of  the  spot  from  government,  or  are  forced  to  resign  it  to  more 
suwe^ful  competitors.  Of  this  class  was  Engelbrecht,  whom  we  found  living, 
n  H  1  family  and  a  few  half-naked  Hottentot  herdsmen,  in  huts 

ely  constmcted  of  willow  poles,  thatched  with  reeds  and  rushes,  and  deno- 
mated,  in  the  phi-aseology  of  the  colony,  hartebeests  huisen  (hartebeest  houses,) 
m  toeir  similarity,  I  presume,  to  the  wigwams  formed  by  hunters  when  they 
to  hunt  the  hartebeest  (antilope  bubalis)  or  other  large  game, 
of  bis  followers  were  entirely  destitute  of  bread  or  vegetable  food 

V  and  had  been  so  for  many  months.  Considering  themselves 

^  intended  for  a  Scotch  officer  (Captain 

expected  ere  long  to  take  possession  of  it,  they  had  not 
ue  trouble  to  lead  out  the  water  of  the  river  or  to  cultivate  any  land,  but 
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were  content  to  subsist  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  their  flocks,  and  of  such 
animals  as  they  killed  in  hunting,  in  addition  to  the  milk  of  a  few  cows.  Their 
whole  live  stock  was  but  few  in  number,  (regarded  as  the  property  of  an  African 
grazier,)  not  exceeding  100  head  of  cattle,  and  700  or  800  sheep  and  goats  • 
but,  enjoying  the  whole  range  of  the  valley,  they  were  in  admirable  condition! 
We  purchased  a  few  sheep  for  immediate  use  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four 
shillings  a  head ;  and  exchanged  with  the  females  a  little  tea  and  sugar  for 
milk,  and  biltong,  or  dried  flesh  of  the  antelope  and  buffalo. 

We  found  here  the  same  apprehensions  of  a  Caffer  invasion,  which  some  of 
our  own' party  had  brought  from  below;  and  took  the  same  precautions  to 
guard  against  surprise  as  we  had  adopted  the  preceding  night. 

On  the  27th  we  continued  our  route  ;  leaving  our  Veld-Cornet  with  Engel- 
brecht,  engaged  in  “  getting  comfortable”  on  raw  Cape  brandy,  a  spirit  distilled 
from  grapes  or  peaches,  but  in  general  so  imperfectly  manufactured,  that  it  is 
both  unpleasant  in  its  flavour  and  unwholesome  in  its  effects.  Nevertheless  it 
is  eagerly  drank  by  many  of  the  colonists,  undiluted,  aud  sometimes  to  great 
excess. 

Above  this  spot  scarcely  any  vestige  whatever  of  a  road  was  to  be  found.  Tlie 
territory  above  had  formerly  been  occasionally  occupied,  but  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  access,  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  grazing  ground,  so  that  no  regular 
waggon  road  had  ever  been  constructed;  and  even  the  rude  path  which  iu 
former  times  hunters  and  herdsmen  had  tracked  out  by  the  unfrequent  passage 
of  their  waggons,  had,  during  the  last  five  years,  been  overgrown  with  brush¬ 
wood,  or  rendered  impassable  by  the  ravages  of  the  torrents.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances,  we  had  now  a  road  to  cut  out  or  construct  as  we  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  all  the  able  hands  we  could  muster,  armed  with  hatchet  and  billhook, 
mattock  and  crow-bar,  proceeding  ahead  of  the  waggons,  to  clear  a  way 
through  the  thickets,  to  fill  up  the  chasms  and  gullies  worn  by  the  torrents,  and 
to  roll  away  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  that  obstructed  the  fords  of  the 
river,  which  we  had  now  to  cross  and  recross  incessantly,  and  in  some  places 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  mile.  We  proceeded,  therefore,  as 
may  be  imagined,  with  extreme  slowness,  as  well  as  with  great  difficulty,  and 
continual  hazard  of  upsetting  or  breaking  the  waggons.  In  the  course  of  this 
day  we  scarcely  advanced  half  a  dozen  miles.  The  Veld-Comet  overtook  us 
about  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset,  so  tipsy  that  he  could  scarcely  sit  on  hoi'se- 
back,  and  so  headstrong  in  his  tipsiness,  that  he  insisted  on  the  waggons  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  at  a  spot  so  dangerous  that  to  have  attempted  it  would  have  been 
certain  destmction.  1  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  com¬ 
mand  myself;  and  immediately  ordered  all  to  outspann  (unyoke)  and  encamp 
for  the  night. 

The  situation  of  our  camp  this  evening  was  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots 
of  the  whole  valley.  The  hills  around  were  steep,  lofty,  and  bold,  but  covered 
with  grass  and  sprinkled  with  trees  and  clumps  of  evergreens  up  to  their  summit^!. 
Spacious  glens  opened  up  on  either  side  into  the  bosom  of  the  more  distant 
mountains;  while  the  valley  itself,  traversed  by  the  meanders  of  the  willow- 
margined  river,  spread  out  into  broad  meadows  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  sweet  grass,  up  to  the  bellies  of  the  oxen,  and  grace¬ 
fully  sprinkled  with  groves  of  tall  mimosa  trees,  and  with  clumps  of  evergieens 
and  flowering  shmbs  of  extraordinary  variety  and  elegance.  Many  fine  aloes 
were  intermingled  with  this  exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  African  jessamine, 
of  which  the  scent  is  exceedingly  delicious,  was  scattered  about  among  the  ever¬ 
green  thickets,  or  festooned,  with  other  creepers,  in  wanton  profusion  over  the 
fronts  of  the  rocks.  To  the  glen  which  here  entered  the  valley  from  the  eastern 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  which  poured  a  small  bi*ook  into  the  river,  we  gave  the 
name  of  Douglas  Water.  The  ravine  on  the  western  side  had  already  a  Dutch 
appellation  too  appropriate  to  be  changed :  it  was  called  Elands- Kloof,  or  the 
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Glen  of  Elks ;  being  frequented  by  the  large  and  noble  species  of  antelope 
tenned  in  this  colony  the  eland  or  elk — the  antilope  oreas  of  naturalists. 

During  our  progress  up  the  river  we  had  seen  at  a  distance  several  herds  of 
the  numerous  wild  animals  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the  colony,  particularly 
the  quagga,  or  African  wild-ass,  and  antelopes  of  various  species,  but  I  shall 
reserve  ray  notices  of  these  and  other  animals  which  we  found  in  this  vicinity 
till  a  subsequent  period.  Birds,  too,  of  many  different  species,  and  some  of 
them  of  most  brilliant  plumage,  were  very  numerous. 

On  the  28th  we  entered  the  gorge  of  a  narrow  defile,  through  which  the  river 
rinded  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  where  the  difficulties  surpassed  all  we  had 
yet  encountered.  The  tortuous  glen  was  begirt  the  whole  way  with  precipices 
and  rugged  steeps,  not  so  lofty  as  some  of  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley, 
but  still  more  wildly  bristled  with  rocks  and  encumbered  with  wood ;  and  we 
had  to  clear  a  path  along  the  very  brink  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  in  its 
channel,  overgrown  with  reeds  and  jungle,  or  choked  up  with  large  rolled  stones 
brought  down  by  the  floods.  After  immense  exertion  we  were  obliged  to  out- 
tpann  early  in  the  afternoon,  having  only  advanced  about  two  miles,  and  having 
still  before  us  nearly  the  same  distance  of  the  ravine  to  toil  through  on  the 
following  day.  Indeed  the  difficulties  appeared  to  increase  so  much  upon 
us  as  we  advanced,  that  some  of  the  party  began  to  be  much  disheartened,  and 
to  accuse  the  government  of  having  sent  us  into  a  part  of  the  country  so  savage 
and  impracticable,  that  it  was  unfit  for  occupation  by  any  other  men  than  the 
wild  Bushmen,  its  original  inhabitants,  or  the  semi-barbarous  boors  who  had 
driven  out  the  natives  to  seize  it  for  themselves ;  a  spot  withal  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  even  when  we  had  got  possession  of  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
retreat  from  our  position  should  we  be  attacked  by  the  barbarians  from  across 
the  frontier,  and  where  we  would  be  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  disaffected 
boors  in  the  event  of  any  new  insurrection  of  that  rude  and  turbulent  class  of 
men.  We  had,  indeed,  been  assured  that  our  destined  location,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  was  a  fair  and  fertile  spot ;  but,  like  the  nursery  tale  of  “  The  Well 
of  the  World’s  End,”  it  seemed  not  only  almost  impracticable  of  approach,  but 
to  recede  from  us  the  farther  we  advanced.  The  dissatisfaction  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  apathy  and  idleness  of  the  men  who 
formed  our  escort,  and  who,  instead,  of  assisting  the  parly  in  surmounting  the 
difficulties  of  the  pathway,  had  gone  off  for  two  days  successively,  to  hunt 
Mtelopes  and  quaggas,  while  the  Dutchmen  and  the  waggon  drivers  were  toil¬ 
ing  from  sunrise  to  dusk,  with  the  pickaxe,  hatchet,  and  crow-bar.  This  even¬ 
ing,  however,  these  idle  but  not  ill-natured  fellows  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
our  goodwill,  by  promising  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  to  enable  us  to  clear 
this  terrible  pass  next  day ;  and  having  good  humouredly  shared  with  us  the 
game  they  had  killed,  they  contrived  entirely  to  subdue  our  rising  resentment, 
by  giving  us  flattering  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  valley,  and  by  romantic 
narratives  of  hunting  adventures,  which ^  in  spite  of  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
were  continued  to  a  late  hour  around  our  watch-fires.  The  Hottentots,  too, 
gratified  by  a  liberal  treat  of  tea  and  a  present  of  tobacco,  carried  on  till  near 
midnight,  in  their  own  uncouth  clucking  jargon,  a  conversation  which,  from  the 
animation  of  the  speakers,  and  the  wild  peals  of  laughter  which  accompanied  it, 
appeared  to  be  vastly  entertaining.  The  scenery  around  our  encampment  was 
this  night  as  romantically  picturesque  as  on  the  preceding  evening  it  had  been 
gracefully  beautiful ;  and  it  presented  to  me  an  aspect  singularly  wild  and  im¬ 
pressive,  as  I  looked  out  from  my  waggon  under  the  bright  midnight  moon,  and 
raw  the  b<^rs,  Hottentots,  horses,  and  oxen,  sleeping  around  on  the  grass,  under 
me  tall  mimosas,  and  the  black-browed  rocks  scattered  like  monumental  ruins 
^und  the  narrow  plot  of  meadow  ground,  with  no  voice  but  the  sound  of  the 
distant  howl  of  hyaenas  and  jackalls  on  the  mountains. 

Hn  the  morning  of  the  29th  we  started  at  an  early  hour,  to  commence  our 
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last,  and,  as  it  proved,  our  severest  day’s  exertion.  The  difficulties  and  perils  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  defile  surpassed,  in  fact,  all  that  we  had  yet  en¬ 
countered.  It  were  tedious  to  describe  our  toils  and  struggles  in  dragging  the 
heavy  loaded  waggons  through  that  frightful  pass — our  pioneering  labours  with 
the  axe,  the  spade,  the  crow-bar,  and  the  sledge-hammer — the  lashing  of  the 
poor  oxen  to  force  them  on,  through  such  a  path  as  no  English  reader  can  pos¬ 
sibly  form  any  adequate  conception  of.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  day  our 
Dutch- African  escort  exerted  themselves  most  strenuously,  and  really  performed 
wonders.  After  inconceivable  exertions — after  the  breaking  down  of  two  wag¬ 
gons,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  several  others  from  being  upset  over  the  preci¬ 
pices — at  length  we  got  through  this  dreadful  defile,  and  reached  the  summit 
of  the  heights  beyond  it,  round  which  the  river  made  a  long  detour. 

“  And  now.  Mynheer,”  said  the  Veld-Comet,  pointing  up  the  valley,  as  we 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  “  there  lies  ybur  country,”  (“  daar.  Mynheer,  leg 
uwe  vetdP')  Looking  in  the  direction  where  he  pointed,  I  beheld,  extending  to 
the  northward,  a  beautiful  vale,  about  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  and  varying 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  It  appeared  like  a  verdant  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  rose  in  the  back  ground  into 
sharp  naked  ridges  of  very  considerable  elevation.  The  lower  declivities  of  the 
hills  were  clothed,  though  not  luxuriantly,  with  pasturage,  and  sprinkled  over 
with  scattered  bushes.  But  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  the  little 
river  meandered,  presented  a  warm,  pleasant,  and  secluded  aspect ;  spreading 
itself  into  verdant  meadows,  sheltered  and  embellished,  without  being  encum¬ 
bered,  with  groves  of  mimosa  trees,  among  which  we  observed,  in  the  distance, 
herds  of  wild  animals  (quaggas  and  hartebeests)  pasturing  in  undisturbed 
quietude. 

“  There  lies  your  country!”  repeated  the  Veld-Comet,  as  the  Scottish  party 
gathered  round  us,  on  this  Mount  Pisgah  of  our  promised  land.  “  Yes,  my 
friends,”  I  added,  as  they  looked  to  me  for  confirmation ;  “  this  is  our  location, 
the  lot  of  our  African  inheritance,  and  I  hope  you  are  all  pleased  with  the  look 
of  it.”  A  quiet  murmur  of  satisfaction  was  the  unanimous  reply — qualified 
only  by  the  cool  remark  of  a  cautious  agriculturalist,  that  “  the  place  looked 
no  sae  muckle  amiss,  and  might  suit  our  purpose  no  that  ill,  if  it  turned  out 
to  be  gude  land  for  the  plough,  and  provided  it  proved  practicable  to  contrive  a 
decent  road  out  of  it  into  the  lowlands,  like  ony  other  Christian  country.” 

In  this  observation  we  all  concurred ;  and  directing  our  attention  to  get  the 
waggons  down  into  the  vale  below  before  sunset,  we  had  the  gratification,  in 
another  half  hour,  of  outspanning  them  at  last  upon  our  own  domains.  Select¬ 
ing  a  sheltered  nook  amidst  a  grove  of  mimosas,  round  which  the  river  made  a 
graceful  sweep,  we  hastily  pitched  our  camp,  kindled  our  watch  fires,  drank 
our  tea  (the  best  of  all  refreshments  after  travel),  and,  wearied  with  the  severe 
exertions  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  days,  were  soon  all  sunk  in  deep  repose— 
the  sentinels  themselves  included. 
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At  still  midnight,  within  our  wattled  shieling, 

’Twas  wildly  beautiful  at  times  to  hear 
The  Elephant  his  shrill  reveille  pealing. 

Like  some  far  signal  tmmpet  on  the  ear : 

Then,  while  the  silvery  moon  was  shining  clear. 

How  fearful  to  look  forth  upon  the  woods. 

And  see  the  stately  forest-kings  appear 
Emerging  from  those  mountain  solitudes — 

As  if  that  trump  had  woke  Earth’s  old  gigantic  broods ! 

Thomas  Prinoll* 
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BY  A  MODERN  DRAMATIST. 
[concluded  from  the  august  number.] 


The  whole  of  that  night  I  walked  about  the  streets.  As  soon  as 
it  was  daylight,  I  went  home ;  and,  without  taking  off  my  clothes, 
threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  where,  from  perfect  weariness,  I  fell  into 
a  broken  feverish  sleep.  About  twelve  o’clock  I  got  up,  and  having 
made  some  change  in  my  dress,  and  otherwise  refreshed  myself,  I  set 
out  for  the  solicitor’s. 

He  stared  at  me  when  I  entered  his  room ;  my  haggard  looks  struck 
him ;  and  after  having  fastened  the  door,  which  I  had  neglected  to  shut, 
he  handed  me  a  chair,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  ‘‘  My  dear  Sir, 
what’s  the  matter  ?  ”  I  don’t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  communicate  my  adventure  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the 
kind  lawyer ;  and  I  did  so  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  listened 
to  me  with  the  greatest  interest  and  sympathy.  “  ’Tis  a  strange  story 
Sir,”  said  he,  ‘‘  and  I  would  almost  venture  to  say,  that  you  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  winding  up  of  it.  You  are  an  honourable  and  good 
young  man  ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  Providence  may  have  that  in  store 
for  you,  which  you  little  dream  of.” 

I  did  not  offer  any  remark,  nor  did  he  proceed  fiirther.  Some  one 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  the  person  was  desired  to  come  in,  and  a  respect¬ 
able  looking  young  man  entered.  I  guessed  his  business  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  looked  at  me,  as  well  as  from  the  silence  of  the 
solicitor.  Good  bye.  Sir,”  said  I,  rising  and  extending  my  hand  to 
the  latter.  He  shook  it  without  speaking  a  word  or  turning  his  head, 
which  was  averted ;  ‘‘  I  shall  never  forget,”  said  I,  “  the  confidence  you 
have  placed  in  me;  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me! — God  bless  you!  ” 
and  pressing  his  hand  with  both  of  mine,  I  hurried  out  of  the  room. — 
In  half  an  hour  I  was  in  the  Compter. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that,  from  a  feeling  of  mistaken  pride,  I  had 
concealed  the  state  of  my  affairs  from  my  friends ;  I  had  gone  so 
fcr  as  to  swear  my  servant  to  secrecy  I  Only  one  individual  in  an 
extensive  range  of  acquaintance  w^  aware  of  my  situation  ;  and  even 
to  him  I  should  not  have  entrusted  it,  had  I  not  required  his  assistance 
to  negociate  a  matter,  upon  the  successful  management  of  which  I 
depended  for  the  means  of  my  release.  It  had  been  given  out  that  I 
bad  gone  into  the  country,  and  I  had  provided  a  substitute  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  my  oflScial  situation. 

There  is  comfort  in  a  prison ;  as,  indeed,  where  is  there  not,  w^hen 
the  first  shock  of  calamity  is  got  over.  I  found  that  merry  faces  could  look 
out  of  grated  windows.  ’Twas  about  dinner  time  ;  and  a  respectable 
ooking  man  accosted  me,  and  telling  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
providing  for  such  of  the  debtors  as  wished  it,  invited  me  to  take  a  seat 
^t  his  table,  at,  what  appeared  to  me,  a  very  reasonable  charge.  I  con- 
*onted  at  once.  .  The  party  consisted  of  a  German ;  a  young  man  who  had 
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been  a  clerk,  but  whose  spirit  was  too  large  for  his  income  ;  a  small  nier- 
chant,  whom  a  captious  creditor  had  kept  for  a  length  of  time  confined 
on  aliment ;  and  a  man  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance,  who  had  been 
committed  upon  a  charge  of  smuggling. 

After  dinner  we  separated,  each  to  fellow  the  occupation  that  best 
suited  his  taste.  One  went  down  to  the  court  of  the  prison  to  take 
part  in  a  game  at  fives ;  another  read ;  a  third  took  up  his  flute  and 
began  to  play  upon  it.  For  my  part,  I  sat  where  I  was,  and  folding  my 
arms,  recalled  the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening.  I  was  no  longer  in 
the  prison,  but  sitting  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and  gazing  at  the 
interesting  being  whom  Providence  had  a  third  time  cast  in  my  way, 
and  only  as  it  were  to  snatch  her  from  me ;  and  there  sat  her  com¬ 
panion  beside  her !  Was  he  her  lover  ?  Perhaps  he  might  be  her 
husband  1 — They  were  newly  married,  perhaps  ;  and,  for  their  wedding 
jaunt,  had  taken  a  trip  to  London.  I  started  from  m.y  seat  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  ward  ;  thence  I  descended  to  the  court ;  from  the  court 
returned  to  the  ward,  and  sat  down  again. — O  to  be  once  more  at  large! 
to  have  scope  for  motion !  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  the 
irritability  of  apprehension,  incertitude,  and  impatience  might  direct 
me !  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  bars  that  stood  between  me  and  the 
free  light  of  Heaven !  I  thought  how  they  could  be  wrenched  from 
their  sockets  in  the  walls ;  how  the  blocks  in  which  they  were  im¬ 
bedded  could  be  loosened :  I  set  to  work  upon  them,  and  they  began 
to  give  way  !  they  were  gone  I  I  was  out  and  in  the  street ! — A  heavy 
sigh  was  Arawn  close  by  me ;  I  turned  round  and  saw  one  of  my  fellow 
prisoners  seated  at  my  side,  and  poring  upon  the  window  too.  “  How 
do  you  like  this  human  cage.  Sir?’*  said  he,  addressing  me.  “The 
wires  on’t  are  strong,  and  so  is  the  frame  they  are  set  in.” — Twas  the 
infringer  of  the  law  of  excise. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Sir,”  resumed  he.  “  You  are  a  very  young 
man,  and  seem  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here ; 
but  I  trust  it  will  be  only  for  a  short  time.  No  offence.  Sir,  I  hope,” 
continued  he,  “  I  observed  that  you  were  somewhat  cast  down,  and  I 
could  not  help  accosting  you.” 

I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  spoken  out  of  pure  good-nature,  and  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

“  You  may  guess.  Sir,”  resumed  he,  “  that  in  a  place  like  this,  one 
soon  learns  the  cause  to  which  one*  is  indebted  for  a  new  companion. 
They  have  bronght  you  hither.  Sir,  for  the  fault  of  your  purse  ;  now 
for  what,  think  you,”  added  he,  folding  his  arms,  “  for  what,  think  you, 
did  they  bring  me  hither  ? — For  nothing.  Sir  !  ” 

Little  inclined  as  I  was  to  converse,  I  could  not  allow  myself,  by 
anything  discouraging  or  repulsive  on  my  part,  to  repress  the  commu¬ 
nicativeness  of  my  fellow  prisoner.  His  frankness  forbade  it ;  I  there¬ 
fore  echoed  him. 


“  For  nothing  1  ”  said  I. 

“  Look  you,  Sir,”  rejoined  he,  “  for  a  fortnight  I  have  messed  with 
those  men  in  whose  company  you  have  just  dined ;  and  I  have  not 
said  as  much  to  any  one  of  them  as  I  have  now  said  to  you,  whom  I 
set  eyes  upon,  for  the  first  time,  little  more  than  an  hour  ago.  But  ue 
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take  fancies,  Sir ;  sometimes  with  reason,  sometimes  without  it.  The 
moment  you  entered  the  ward,  my  heart,  I  know  not  wherefore, 
warmed  towards  you.  It  might  have  been  on  account  of  your  youth  ; 
it  might  have  been  on  account  of  yoi^  general  appearance  ;  no  matter. 
We  are  now  alone  in  the  ward  ;  and  if  you  like  to  listen  to  a  somewhat 
strange  story,  TU  tell  one  to  you.”  I  bowed  my  head  in  acquiescence, 
more  out  of  complaisance  than  curiosity. 

« I  was  brought  up  within  two  miles  of  the  sea.  Sir,”  said  he  ;  ‘‘  and, 
to  be  candid  with  you,  since  I  have  been  a  man,  I  have  more  than  once 
or  twice  merited,  without  getting  my  deserts,  a  lodging  in  which  nobody 
would  take  up  his  quarters  of  his  own  accord — like  the  one  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  in.  Sir.  To  say  the  truth,  I  thought  the  king  was  rich  enough  to 
spare  a  few  of  his  dues,  and  accordingly  I  now  and  then  landed  a  cargo, 
without  leave  of  the  Custom-house.  I  kept  a  farm.  Sir,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  my  wife  was  a  lady ;  I’ll  tell  you  how  that  came  about. 

‘‘  When  I  was  a  very  young  man,  I  accompanied  the  master  of  a  little 
sloop  in  a  cruise  to  the  Havanna.  We  made  our  port  and  took  in  our 
cargo.  We  had  scarcely  been  three  days  at  sea,  on  our  return,  when 
at  break  of  day,  we  found  ourselves  within  a  cable’s  length  of  a  ship. 
As  it  would  not  have  been  quite  convenient  for  us  to  have  had  our 
papers  searched,  you  may  imagine  that  we  felt  more  alarm  than  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  prospect  of  falling  in  with  company ;  accordingly  we 
altered  our  course,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  away  without  being  observed, 
for  nobody  had  hailed  us  as  yet.  ’Twas  soon  broad  day,  however,  and 
we  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  ship.  She  seemed  to  be  drift¬ 
ing  ;  and  not  a  soul  could  we  perceive  on  board,  by  the  help  of  a 
capital  glass.  ‘  Put  about  and  bear  away  for  her  I  ’  exclaimed  the 
master,  ‘the  crew  have  deserted  her.’  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
were  close  alongside. 

“  The  captain  and  I,  with  one  of  the  men,  boarded  her.  What 
a  sight  did  the  deck  present  I  From  stem  to  stern  it  was  covered 
with  blood  1  Pirates  had  been  visiting  her,  and  you  may  guess  the  rest. 
She  had  been  scuttled  and  was  water-logged,  but  her  cargo  being 
spints,  she  had  not  gone  down.  The  water  just  reached  to  the  floor  of 
the  cabin.  We  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  her,  when  we  thought 
we  heard  a  voice ;  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  forecastle.  I  ap¬ 
proached  that  quarter  of  the  vessel  and  called  out.  I  was  answered, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fore  staysail,  which  had  been  lowered  upon 
the  deck,  was  lifted,  and  from  beneath  it  issued  a  young  female,  the 
very  image  of  terror  and  distraction.  Upon  seeing  me  she  threw 
nerself  upon  her  knees,  and  begged  me  to  save  her ;  I  assured  her  she 
was  among  fnends,  and  having  ascertained  from  her  that  she  was 
the  only  soul  in  the  ship,  we  conducted  her  into  the  boat — into 

which  we  had  to  carry  her,  she  was  so  faint — and  resumed  our  former 
course. 

‘‘  As  we  guessed,  the  ship  had  been  boarded  by  pirates  ;  who  after 

aving  murdered  the  crew  and  passengers,  plundered  her ;  and,  having 
^erwards  scuttled  her,  left  her  to  her  fate.  The  young  lady  had 
Scaped  by  concealing  herself;  but  her  father  and  mother— the  only 
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relations  she  had  in  the  world — had  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest.  Tliev 
had  resided  several  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  amassed  a 
fortune,  were  returning  to  England  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  their  native  country.  She  said  that  for  nearly  two  days  and 
a  half  she  had  gone  without  food,  and  that  it  was  the  second  night 
she  had  slept  upon  the  deck  without  anything  but  the  sail  to  cover  her.” 

“  I  can't  tell  you.  Sir,”  continued  he,  “  how  much  I  pitied  the 
young  creature.  I  never  felt  so  much  compassion  for  a  human  being 
before.  I  undertook  myself  the  charge  of  attending  to  her ;  I  would 
not  intrust  it  to  any  other  hands,  though  the  rest,  especially  the 
master,  were  anxious  to  do  anything  for  her  that  they  could.  I  felt 
an  unaccountable  anxiety  about  her ;  so  that  sleeping  almost  as  well 
as  waking  I  was  on  the  watch,  lest  any  harm  should  come  to  her.  I 
had  a  berth  made  for  her  as  far  apart  from  ours  as  possible ;  and  I 
invariably  lay  between  her  and  the  crew.  I  don’t  believe  that,  during 
a  passage  of  three  weeks,  I  ever  closed  my  eyes  but  once,  for  twenty 
minutes  together ;  and  that  once.  Sir,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage 
of  the  noble  girl,  I  might  have  had  reason  to  repent  it. 

“  I  had  slept  sounder  than  usual,  and  I  was  dreaming  of  the  master— 

I  know  not  what  put  him  into  my  head,  except  it  was  that  I  had 
frequently  observed  him  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  young  lady,  and 
with  an  expression  that  I  did  not  like ;  indeed,  I  had  spoken  to  him 
about  it,  and,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  as  he  w  as  only  the 
servant -of  my  father,  to  whom  the  craft  belonged.  Well,  Sir,  as  I 
said,  I  was  dreaming  of  the  master ;  I  thought  I  saw  him  approaching 
the  berth  where  the  girl  was  sleeping,  and  that  I  had  neither  the 
power  of  calling  out  to  him,  nor  following  him,  though  I  attempted  to 
do  both.  The  agony  of  my  mind  was  dreadful ;  I  thought  she  screamed, 
and  scream  indeed  she  did ;  but  at  first  I  was  not  aware  of  its  being  reality, 
and  that  it  had  awakened  me.  ‘  Kill  me  first,’  she  cried :  and  I  was 
on  my  legs  and  at  her  berth,  beside  which  I  found  a  man.  We  grappled; 
with  the  strength  of  rage  I  dragged  him  upon  deck — ’twas  the  master! 
We  struggled — he  was  stronger  than  I;  twice  he  attempted  to  throw 
me  overboard,  but  was  baffled ;  again  he  tried  it — I  felt  that  I  w  as 
growing  helpless  in  his  hands,  yet  I  would  not  call  out  for  aid — we  w  ere 
close  to  the  mast,  as  a  last  resourse  I  caught  at  the  main  halyards. 
By  this  time  the  young  lady  had  come  from  her  berth.  She  saw’  my 
situation,  and  ran  and  threw  her  arms  round  me,  to  give  me  what  assist¬ 
ance  she  could,  at  the  same  time  shrieking  out  to  alarm  the  crew’. 
The  ruffian  finding  he  could  not  force  me  from  my  hold  by  dragging 
me,  seized  me  behind  by  the  neckkerchief,  which  he  twisted,  with  the 
view  of  strangling  me  :  at  the  same  time  pulling  me  by  it  with  all  his 
might.  Another  minute,  and  I  was  gone.  Sir.  I  felt  my  senses  failing 
me,  and  my  grasp  of  the  rope  beginning  to  relax,  when  I  suddenly 
found  myself  released,  and  in  a  moment  after  heard  a  heavy  plunge  in  the 
sea  !  The  young  lady  had  untied  the  knot  of  my  neckkerchief,  w  hich 
all  at  once  giving  way,  the  master  was  precipitated  over  the  gunwale, 
by  the  force  of  the  very  efforts  that  he  was  making  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  his  employer’s  son. 
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« I  sank  exhausted  upon  the  deck ;  the  young  lady  raised  iny  head, 
and  supporting  it  upon  her  knee,  called  aloud  to  the  crew,  one  of  whom 
now  made  his  appearanoe.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  was  a  boy 
at  the  helm,  but,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  his  fright  w  as  so  great,  that 
he  utterly  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  was  unable,  not  only  to  render 
me  any  assistance,  but,  even  to  speak.  The  lady  explained  what  had 
happened ;  the  sloop  was  laid  to,  with  the  idea  of  getting  out  the  boat ; 
but  after  two  or  three  minutes’  consultation,  the  master  was  left  to  his 
&te.  We  were  going  right  before  the  wind,  the  sea  was  running  high, 
and  by  this  time  he  must  have  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
a-stern  of  us,  if  he  had  not  already  sunk. 

I  felt  myself  so  ill,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desire  them  to  take  me 
down  to  my  berth,  to  which  I  was  confined  for  the  whole  of  the  two 
following  days ;  all  which  time  the  young  lady  herself  attended  me. 
She  was  a  fine  young  creature  about  seventeen  ;  remarkably  genteel. 
Her  voice  was,  I  think,  the  softest  one  I  ever  heard.  I  delisted  to 
listen  to  it.  Her  countenance  was  full  of  sweetness.  Besides  being 
unable  to  rise  from  excessive  weakness,  I  was  affected  with  an  into¬ 
lerable  pain  in  my  head ;  she  used  to  chafe  my  temples  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time,  looking  occasionally  in  my  face  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness  that  was  most  delightful  to  me ;  nor  can  I  describe  what  I 
felt  at  the  pressure  of  her  soft  hand,  as  she  moved  it  backw  ards  and 
forwards  upon  my  forehead.  I  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  distance  of 
our  rank,  and  had  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  deference  ;  but 
wishes  now  began  to  rise  within  my  heart,  such  as  it  had^never  enter¬ 
tained  before,  nor  was  I .  without  hopes  of  realizing  them  ;  still  I 
durst  not  trust  my  tongue  to  speak ;  but  only  talked  to  her  with  my 
eyes. 

“The  third  day  I  felt  myself  well  enough  to  rise  ;  and  after  breakfast, 
got  up  and  went  upon  deck.  She  was  there,  standing  upon  the  lar¬ 
board  side  of  the  sloop,  and  looking  at  the  land,  of  which  we  had  just 
got  sight.  Her  elbow  was  on  the  rail,  and  she  was  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  I  went  up  to  her  and  found  she  had  been  weeping. 
I  enquired  of  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  told  me  that  the  sight  of 
the  land  had  brought  her  parents  to  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  help 
weeping  at  the  thought  that  they  were  not  looking  at  it  along  with 
her.  I  made  no  remark,  but  stood  beside  her  and  leaned  upon  the 
Idling  too,  our  shoulders  almost  touching.  To  the  last  day  of  my  life, 
oir,  I  shall  remember  that  hour.  For  some  time  neither  of  us  spoke. 
At  last  I  ventured  to  ask  her  what  friends  she  had  in  England.  She 
ooked  at  me,  but  said  not  a  word.  I  then  inquired  whither  she 
intended  to  go.  Still  she  was  silent ;  but  never  shall  I  forget  the 
expression  of  her  countenance.  There  was  something  so  piteous  in  it, 
that  my  heart  began  to  fill ;  I  felt  a  working  in  my  throat,  as  though  I 
^  suffocating,  and  at  last  I  fairly  burst  into  tears,  and  turned  away 

na  her.  I  tried  to  get  the  better  of  my  feelings,  but  to  no  purpose, 
j  ®  ^t  as  I  dried  my  eyes  the  tears  would  start  into  them  a^in.  At 
cng^  I  heard  her  draw  a  deep  sigh,  while,  scarcely  speaking  above 
®r  breath,  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  ‘  I  know  not  whither  to  go 
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‘May  I  tell  you?’  said  I,  abruptly  turning  round;  may  I  tell 
you  whither  to  go  ?  ’  ‘  Whither  ?  ’  inquired  the  sweet  girl ;  with  a 

look  in  which  doubt  seemed  mingled  with  confidence.  ‘  Will  you  be 
angry  ?  ’  said  I ;  she  paused,  and  for  half  a  minute  or  so  gazed  ear¬ 
nestly  up  in  my  face ;  at  last,  ‘  No,’  said  she,  ‘  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wrong  me.’  ‘  Wrong  you  !’  ejaculated  I;  ‘  I  call  Heaven  to  witness 
that  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  to  defend  you  from  wrong,  or  to  revenge 
you  if  wrong  were  done  unto  you ;  come  with  me  to  my  father’s  house, 
and  be  his  child !  ’  said  I,  snatching  her  hand,  which  she  did  not 
attempt  to  withdraw,  but  suffered  to  lie  locked  in  mine.  ‘  Come  with 
me  to  my  father’s  house !  ’  repeated  I,  passing  my  arm  round  her 
waist,  which  did  not  seem  offended  at  my  clasp.  ‘  Come  with  me  to 
my  father’s  house,’  said  I,  for  a  third  time,  growing  more  bold,  and 
straining  her  to  my  heart,  while  the  blood  mounted  in  her  face,  which 
she  tried  to  hide  from  me.  ‘  Look  at  me  and  answer  me !  ’  said  L 
Will  you  come  to  my  father’s  house  ?  Will  you  be  my  father’s  child  ? 
Will  you  be  the  wife  of  his  son  ?  She  answered  not  still ;  but  her 
cheek,  which  she  had  withdrawn,  as,  in  the  eagerness  of  my  question¬ 
ing  her,  mine  had  yet  nearer  and  nearer  approached  it,  was  now  laid 
voluntarily  and  confidingly  upon  my  shoulder. — We  anchored ;  landed. 

I  took  her  to  my  father’s  house  ;  he  was  pleased  with  her  the  moment 
he  looked  at  her ;  we  were  married.” 

Here  my  fellow  prisoner  paused.  I  marked  that  his  countenance 
fell.  He  quitted  his  seat,  and  paced  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the 
ward ;  his  handkerchief  was  taken  from  his  pocket  and  applied  to  his 
eyes  ;  in  about  five  minutes  he  returned  and  sat  down  again. 

“  I  never  knew  what  happiness  was  before.  Sir,”  resumed  he;  “I  shall 
never  know  it  again  !  She  made  me  a  father  and  a  widower  on  one 
and  the  same  day!  It  w^as  a  daughter.  Sir,  she  gave  birth  to ;  the 
image  of  herself.  I  tried  to  be  both  mother  and  father  to  my  child, 
and  resolved  to  educate  her,  as  I  knew  her  sainted  parent  w^ould  have 
done,  had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  spare  her.  By  the  time  that  she  was 
sixteen,  she  would  not  have  disgraced  herself  in  a  gentleman’s  drawing¬ 
room,  Sir ;  no,  nor  in  a  nobleman’s  neither.  As  for  beauty,  there  was 
not  her  like  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  plenty  of  sweethearts,  and 
eligible  ones  too ;  but  none  that  were  fitted  to  her  taste.  Among 
them  was  a  young  farmer  in  very  substantial  circumstances :  I  should 
not  have  h^  any  objection  to  him,  for  my  part ;  but,  though  the 
most  forward,  he  was  the  least  welcome  of  them  all.  Still  would  he 
persevere;  whenever  she  went  out,  he  was  sure  to  be  beside  her.  And 
when  she  w’as  at  home  he  would  take  no  denial ;  but  he  would  see  her 
and  sit  with  her.  At  last  his  attentions  became  so  disagreeable  to  her, 
that  she  implored  me  to  interfere,  and  I  was  obliged  to  forbid  him  the 
house,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  must  discontinue  his  attentions.  He 
received  the  communication  sullenly,  and  departed,  muttering  some¬ 
thing  to  himself ;  I  cared  little  for  his  resentment,  I  was  a  hale  fellow 
of  forty-five,  and  a  match  for  a  better  man. 

“  A  month  had  elapsed  without  his  coming  near  us,  or  his  offering 
to  intrude  upon  my  child  in  her  visits  to  church  or  market,  as  he  had 
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been  wont  to  do ;  when  one  morning  after  breakfast,  I  was  called  out 
to  him.  ‘  Are  we  friends?*  said  he;  ‘To  be  sure  we  are,*  said  I, 
< unless  youTcnow  any  reason  to  feel  the  contrary.’  ‘  None  I*  rejoined 
he ;  ‘so  give  me  your  hand.*  I  gave  it,  and  he  shook  it  heartily.  I 
told  you  before.  Sir,  that,  for  my  part,  I  had  had  no  objection  to  him ; 
and  only  consulted  the  wishes  of  my  child.  ‘  I  am  going  on  a  ciniise 
to-night,*  resumed  he,  ‘  as  soon  as  the  bark  gets  afloat,  which  won’t 
be  till  about  one  o’clock ;  and  I  have  invited  my  friends  to  a  dance  and 
supper  that  we  may  have  a  merry  leave-taking  of  it ;  will  you  make 
one  among  them  ?’  added  he.  ‘  With  all  my  heart,’  was  my  reply.  ‘  And 
your  daughter  too  ;’  resumed  he  ‘will  you  bring  her  along  with  you? 
We  need  not  be  enemies,  you  know,  because  we  cannot  be  man  and 
wife!’  ‘Certainly  not,’  said  I ;  pleased  to  see  him  take  it  in  such 
good  part.  ‘  We  shall  both  of  us  wait  upon  you ;  come  in  and  ask 
her  yourself.’  As  soon  as  the  dear  girl  knew  that  I  wished  her  to 
go,  she  consented,  and  he  left  us  in  the  highest  good  humour. 

“  The  party  was  a  very  pleasant  one ;  and  I  was  very  much  satisfied 
with  the  young  man’s  behaviour,  for  he  abstained  from  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  my  daughter,  but  merely  showed  her  the  same 
civilities  as  the  rest  of  the  female  part  of  the  company  received  from 
him.  They  danced  until  ten  o’clock,  when  we  were  called  to  the  room 
where  supper  was  laid,  and  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast.  I  had 
scarcely  been  helped,  when,  looking  around  me,  I  for  the  first  time 
missed  my  child,  and  inquiring  for  her,  was  told  that  she  had  com¬ 
plained  of  a  head-ache,  and  had  gone  home.  I  was  rising  to  follow  her, 
but  was  held  down  in  my  seat  by  two  young  men,  friends  of  the  host’s, 
who  united  their  entreaties  to  his,  that  I  would  not  throw  a  damp  on 
the  party  by  withdrawing  from  it  before  it  broke  up.  Still  I  would 
have  gone,  but  the  voices  of  the  whole  company  declared  against  it, 
and  I  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  remain  till  the  hour  of  sailing 
arrived,  when  we  all  shook  hands,  and  departed  for  our  respective 
destinations. 

“  ‘  They’ll  not  sail  to  night,*  said  I,  when  I  got  out.  *Twas  moon¬ 
light  ;  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  an  approach- 
big  storm.  I  had  three  miles  to  walk.  It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
the  breeze,  which  was  light  and  fitful  before,  had  now  completely  lulled, 
and  there  was  an  oppressive  heaviness  and  closeness  in  the  atmosphere. 
Not  a  leaf  stirred.  ‘  ’Twill- be  on  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,’  said  I, 
‘  They  have  been  drinking,  and  may  be  rash  enough  to  put  to  sea;  I’ll 
go  back  and  dissuade  them  from  it,* — and  back  I  turned  to  go.  ’Twas 
now  as  dark  as  pitch.  I  could  hardly  see  the  road,  yet  such  were  my 
apprehensions,  that  I  quickened  my  pace,  although  at  the  risk  every 
moment  of  falling  ;  and  at  last  began  to  run.  I  was  now  close  to  the 

;  and  I  saw  two  or  three  lights,  which  I  knew  must  belong  to  the 
.venturers,  or  to  their  friends  who  were  seeing  them  off,  or  were  linger- 
^g  on  the  shore  after  their  departure.  I  quickened, my  speed,  and 
reached  the  party. 

•  “  ‘  Are  they  gone  ?  ’  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  came  up.  ‘  hat  brings 
you  here?  *  was  the.  reply.  ‘  Are  they  gone  ?  ’  repeated  I..  ‘  Yes  ; 
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they  are  towing  her  out.’  I  listened  and  heard  the  sound  of  their  oars 
‘  They  are  yet  within  hail,’  said  I,  ‘  let  us  call  them  to  return  I  ’twili 
be  a  storm  1  ’  Ms  that  all  ?  ’  remarked  one,  ‘  then  you  may  spare 
your  pains.  They’ll  not  return  ;  it  would  not  be  lucky.’  I  recognised 
in  the  speaker,  one  of  the  young  men  who  had  sat  beside  me  at  supper. 
Scarce  had  the  last  word  fallen  from  his  lips,  when  there  came  a  flash 
of  lightning,  so  vivid,  that  the  sea  to  the  very  horizon  w^as  perceptible; 
aud  there  indeed  was  the  skiff  towing  out,  within  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  A  tremendous  crash  followed,  to  the  long  reverberations  of 
which  we  listened  without  one  of  us  speaking  a  w^ord,  or  even  breathing 
audibly, — ‘  Tis  on  !  ’  at  last  exclaimed  another  of  the  party ;  ‘  I 
w^ould  to  heaven  that,  come  what  may,  they  were  safe  on  shore  again !’ 
He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  we  were  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents !  It 
blew  a  perfect  gale  ;  and,  but  a  moment  before  it  had  been  a  dead  and 
sultry  calm.  ‘  They  are  lost !  ’  exclaimed  I;  ‘make  use  of  your  lights. 
There  are  some  fishermen’s  huts  to  the  right,  within  fifty  yards  of 
us — alarm  them,  and  get  them  to  launch  their  boats  !  ’  It  lightened 
again,  and  the  waves  began  to  break  heavily  upon  the  shore — at  the 
same  time,  we  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  offine:. — They  were 
calling  to  us. 

“  I  never  saw  such  a  night.  Sir !  The  wind  blew  right  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  swell  came  in  with  a  fury  which  made  me  tremble — 
standing  as  I  was  upon  the  solid  land.  What  was  to  become  of  the 
poor  skiff  1  What  was  a  plank  of  wood  to  the  surge  that  w  as  breaking 
over  her.  Fire  and  water  seemed  now  to  be  contending  for  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  firmament,  which  every  moment  was  in  a  blaze,  while  the 
clouds  poured  upon  us  as  if  we  were  under  a  cataract !  ’Tw  as  a  hideous 
night.  Sir — but  the  poor  souls  in  the  skiff! 

“  The  rain  suddenly  gave  over,  though  the  wind  increased  to  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  and  we  could  see  her  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  day-light.  It 
was  one  sheet  of  foam  all  around  her.  They  had  got  her  anchor  out, 
and  she  was  riding  with  her  stern  towards  us.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  her  was  visible ;  sometimes  little  more  than  the  top  of  her  mast, 
accordingly  as  the  wave  lifted  her,  or  she  lay  in  the  trough  of  it ;  while 
occasionally  she  would  reel  again  as  a  sea  struck  her,  and  broke  over 
her,  sweeping  her  from  stem  to  stern.  ‘  She’ll  never  ride  it  out,’ 
said  an  old  Manxman  who  stood  close  to  me,  and  whom,  though  he 
had  a  remarkably  strong  voice,  I  could  hardly  hear,  for  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  and  the  thunder, — and,  I  might  add,  the  wind,  which  was  as 
loud  as  either,  howling  and  yelling,  as  if  there  were  ten  millions  of 
devils  in  the  air, — ‘  She’ll  never  ride  it  out !  ’  After  a  second  or  two— * 
‘  I  told  you  so !  ’  said  he,  ‘  she’s  driving !  the  broadside’s  to  the  sea, 
and  her  cable’s  gone/*  Such  was  indeed  the  fact.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  took  the  ground,  and  now  not  a  minute  elapsed 
but  the  sea  made  a  break  over  her. 

“  It  was  out  of  our  power  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  skiff.  To 
launch  a  boat  was  impossible.  She  would  have  sunk  like  a  cockleshell. 
All  w'e  could  do  w’as  to  keep  a  good  look  out  for  any  of  the  people  who 
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might  be  washed  on  shore,  or  should  attempt  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming — to  the  latter,  escape  was  far  from  impracticable,  as  the 
skiff  lay  at  something  less  than  fifty  paces  from  the  place  where  w  e 
were  standing. 

‘  A  swimmer  I  *  called  out  one,  to  the  right ;  and  every  one  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  spot  except  me :  I  thought  I  could  discern  something  dark 
floating  towards  me,  though  occasionally  disappearing— I  was  right. — 

It  came  nearer  ;  ’twas  the  skiffs  boat.  It  struck  the  ground  and  re¬ 
bounding,  was  carried  out  again  by  the  wave — a  second  wave  brought 
it  back.  I  made  a  rush,  and  flinging  myself  upon  her  bow,  as  she 
touched,  secured  her.  Two  or  three  who  had  observed  me  came  to  my 
aid,  and  having  assisted  me  to  draw  her  up  a  few  paces  higher  upon 
the  beach,  left  me  to  join  a  party  who  had  discovered  a  man  swim¬ 
ming  for  his  life.  I  was  on  the  point  of  following  them,  when  look¬ 
ing  into  the  boat,  which  was  half  filled,  I  thought  I  could  perceive, 
in  the  stern,  the  portion  of  a  human  form.  I  approached  the  object; 
’twas  the  head  and  shoulder  of  a  boy,  the  rest  of  whose  body  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water.  I  lifted  him,  and  carried  him  to  a  hut,  which  I 
knew  was  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  off.  Not  a  soul  was  in  it ; 
there  was  neither  a  fire,  nor  a  light !  I  heard  the  trampling  of  a  horse ; 

1  hailed  the  rider ;  ’twas  a  neighbour,  who  had  heard  of  the  wreck  and 
had  come  to  ascertain  the  issue.  I  begged  him  in  the  name  of  Heaven 
to  lend  me  his  horse  for  an  hour — he  dismounted.  I  took  his  seat,  and 
placing  my  burthen,  which,  I  found,  still  breathed,  before  me,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  I  stopped  before  my  own  gate. 

‘^’Twas  opened  by  one  of  my  labourers,  who  generally  took  the  charge 
of  it  at  night ;  and  in  the  hall  I  found  my  housekeeper  waiting  for  me. 

‘  Take  the  youngster,’  said  I,  addressing  the  latter,  ‘  and  lose  not  a 
moment,  but  into  the  blankets  with  him.’ 

“  ‘  Bless  me,  ’tis  a  corpse  !  ’  ejaculated  she,  retreating. 

“  ‘  You’ll  make  him  one,’  said  I,  ‘  if  you  are  not  quick.  I  tell  you  the 
life  is  still  in  him ;  wait  not  to  light  the  candle,’ — it  had  been  blown 
out  in  opening  the  door, — ‘  I  see  there  is  a  fire  in  my  room  ;  put  him 
into  my  bed,  and  make  haste;’  and  then  desiring  the  man  to  follow  her 
and  bring  me  down  a  change  of  clothes,  for  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin, 
I  went  into  the  kitchen  to  strip  myself  before  the  fire,  which  I  saw  was 
blazing. 

“Dry  clothes  were  brought,  arid"!  had  half  shifted  myself  when  the 
housekeeper  came  into  the  kitchen. 

“  ‘  How  goes  on  the  lad  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Bravely,*  replied  she,  ‘  he  has  now  got  a  little  warmth  into  him ; 
and  a  drop  of  cordial,  which  I  made  him  swallow,  has  been  of  no  small 
service  in  restoring  him.  He  seems  yet  too  weak  to  speak,  though  ; 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  him  wdien  I  get  a  light. 

“  She  got  a  candle,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  it,  when  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and  stopped. 

“  ‘  What’s  the  matter,’  said  I,  ‘  why  don’t  you  light  the  candle  ? 

‘  ‘  Bless  me  !  *  cried  she,  ‘  why  what  have  you  done  w’ith  my  young 
*wistres8?  I  stopped  in  my  turn,  as  I  was  putting  my  arm  into  the 

sleeve  of  my  coat. 
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“  ‘  What  have  1  done  with  your  young  mistress  1  ’  said  I,  repeating 
her  words, — ‘  She  returned  here  four  hours  since !  ’  My  reply  seemed 
to  take  away  her  breath  ;  and  she  stared  in  my  face  with  an  expression 
of  incredulity  and  alarm. 

“  ‘  What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?,’  said  I,  ‘  go  up  to  your  mistress’s 
room !  — you’ll  find  she  is  in  bed  1  You  were  out  when  she  came 
home — or  asleep — and  did  not  see  her.’ 

“  ‘  She  has  not  come  home,’  said  she,  ‘  since  she  left  home  along 
with  you  in  the  evening  ;  and  as  for  her  room,  it  is  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  since  I  was  in  it,  and  her  bed  was  as  empty,  as  when  it  was  made 
in  the  morning  1  ’ 

“  Her  answer  took  away  my  breath.  I  snatched  the  candle  out  of  her 
hand,  lighted  it,  ascended  to  my  daughter’s  chamber,  and  found  it  indeed 
empty.  I  rushed  down  stairs,  calling  to  the  man,  as  I  descended,  to 
saddle  my  horse  in  an  instant ;  I  put  on  my  coat,  and  then  ran  up  to 
my  own  room  for  my  pistols,  which  hung  over  the  fire-place,  and  de¬ 
scended  again,  passing  the  housekeeper,  who  had  followed  me  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  amazement.  ‘  Father  I  ’  faintly  uttered  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house  :  I  looked  back, 
and  saw  the  housekeeper  standing  upon  the  stairs  with  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  face  as  pale  as  ashes. 

“  ‘  What’s  that  ?  *  said  I. 

“  ‘  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  !  ’  ejaculated  the  old  woman. 

“  ‘  Father,’  again  cried  the  same  feeble  and  plaintive  voice. 

“  ‘  Merciful  Providence  !  ’  exclaimed  I,  ‘  ’tis  the  voice  of  my  child.’ 

“  ‘  It  is,’  faltered  out  the  housekeeper,  dropping  upon  her  knees,  and 
shaking  from  head  to  foot.  A  third  time  was  the  word  repeated. 
The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  my  own  room, — a  thought  struck  me. 
I  sprang  up  the  stairs,  entered  the  apartment,  approached  the  bed 
where  1  had  ordered  the  stripling  to  be  laid,  and  sunk  upon  the  neck 
of  my  daughter,  who,  half  sitting  up,  was  extending  her  arms  to¬ 
wards  me. 

“  My  guileless,  open-hearted  child,  had  been  induced.  Sir,  by  the 
young  man’s  sister,  to  attire  herself  in  boy’s  clothes,  and  to  accompany 
her  in  a  walk,  to  play  a  trick,  as  she  said,  upon  a  young  female  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  had  refused  to  come  to  the  dance.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far  from  the  house,  when  the  brother  and  the  two  young  men  I  spoke 
of,  overtook  them,  and  my  child  was  hurried  on  board  the  skiff ;  an 
outrage  which  the  disguise  she  had  unsuspectingly  assumed,  enabled 
them  to  perpetrate  with  the  greater  security.  Strange  to  say.  Sir,  not 
one  of  the  party  was  drowned,  and  the  bark  herself  received  so  little 
injury  that,  after  a  couple  of  days,  she  was  afloat  again,  and  at  sea. 

“  You  will  wonder  how  my  child  came  ashore  alone  in  the  boat. 
She  told  me.  Sir,  that  the  young  man  had  dropped  her  into  it,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  following,  when  the  painter — the  small  rope 
they  attach  her  by  at  the  bow — by  some  means  or  another  slipped, 
and  the  boat  drifted  from  the  skiff.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that 
with  terror  and  cold  she  fainted,  w’hich  was,  perhaps,  the  means  ot 
saving  her  life,  for  she  lay  like  so  much,  ballast  in  the  bottom,  which 
prevented  the  boat  from  upsetting.” 
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«I  would  have  punished  the  young  man,  Sir,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persuasions  of  some  friends  whom  I  consulted ;  and  who  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  matter  rest ;  but  I  gained  little  by  my  for¬ 
bearance,  as  you  shall  see. 

«  About  three  months  after  this  affair,  I  was  surprised  one  morning 
at  seeing  a  party  of  military  enter  my  yard,  with  an  excise  officer  at 
their  head.  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  to  my  astonishment  was  told  that 
they  had  come  to  search  for  part  of  a  cargo  of  smuggled  spirits,  which 
they  had  been  informed,  was  secreted  somewhere  about  my  premises.  I 
mentioned  to  you,  Sir,  that  I  had  not  been  always  very  scrupulous  about 
such  matters ;  but  now,  however,  I  was  conscious  of  being  perfectly 
innocent,  and  I  told  them  they  were  welcome  to  look  wherever  they 
pleased.  They  examined  one  place  and  another,  without  finding  any¬ 
thing.  At  last  the  officer  of  excise  desired  me  to  show  him  my  stables ; 
and  thither  I  at  once  conducted  him  ;  when,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  kegs  were  found,  concealed  under  the  straw, 
and  in  the  hay-loft.  It  was  the  work  of  an  enemy.  Sir;  but  what 
mattered  that  ?  I  must  go  to  prison  and  take  my  trial.  I  did  so, 
and  was  cast  in  so  heavy  a  penalty,  that  if  I  am  kept  here  till  I  pay  it, 
instead  of  walking  out  of  it,  I  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  gate.  The 
matter,  however,  is  now  undergoing  an  investigation.  Some  facts  have 
come  out  which  bring  the  transaction  home  to  the  young  man  whom 
my  lenity  preserved,  perhaps,  from  a  heavier  punishment,  than  what 
has  been  awarded  to  me  ;  and  I  have  petitioned,  and  my  case  has  been 
taken  into  consideration.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised,*  added  he,  ‘  if  I 
should  yet  be  present  at  my  daughter’s  wedding :  whose  cousin,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  has  at  last  made  an  impression  upon  her  heart,  as 
for,  the  last  six  months  she  is  a  totally  altered  girl,  and  exhibits  all 
those  symptoms  which  young  women  usually  do,  when  they  fall  in  love. 
He  is  a  fine  young  fellow.  Sir,  and  always  seemed  to  have  a  liking  for 
her,  though  they  were  never  very  intimate  till  last  midsummer,  when 
she  happened  to  be  thrown  from  her  horse  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
we  were  stopping  on  a  visit  with  her  father,  and  the  young  man  found 
her  and  conducted  her  home.” 

At  the  last  sentence,  I  sprang  upon  my  feet.  He  looked  in  my  face, 
and  smiling,  “  I  see.  Sir,  that  I  have  tired  you,”  said  he,  “  and 
I  don’t  wonder  at  it  ;  for  I  must  needs  confess  that  the  story  is  a 
long  one.”  -  —  •  —  --  — 

Upon  this  he  left  me,  and  went  down  to  the  court  of  the  prison. 

“  So  then,”  said  I  to  myself,  ‘‘  ’tis  all  over ;  and  that  was  her  future 
husband  whom  I  saw  beside  her.”  Indeed  I  now  perfectly  well  recol¬ 
lected  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  identical  young  man  whom  I  met 
on  horseback,  as  I  was  hastening  to  the  village  for  the  doctor,  and  in¬ 
formed  where  he  should  find  the  sweet  girl  who  was  destined  to  be  his  ; 
but  whom,  if  I  had  possessed  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  I  would  have 
gladly  made  my  own. 

Things  take  their  aspect  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  view  them.  Sunshine  and  verdure  are  beautiful,  but  the 
oart  that  \%  comfortless  from  bereavement  turns  from  them  to  Ian- 
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giiish  after  barrenness  and  gloom.  Bondage  was  pleasant  to  me  now  • 

I. loved  to  survey  the  walls  of  my  prison  and  contemplate  their  thick¬ 
ness  ;  the  trellis  of  the  most  beautiful  arbour  I  had  ever  sat  in,  was  not 
half  so  grateful  to  my  eye  as  the  iron  lattice- work,  which,  but  an  hour 
ago,  I  fancied  I  was  wrenching  from  its  place.  I  hugged  myself  in  the 
idea  that  out  of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance,  there  was  but  one  who 
was  aware  of  my  present  abode,  and  I  devoutly  wished  that  he  also  had 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  that  I  might  be  all  alone.  I  smiled  at 
the  thought  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  extricate  myself  from  my 
strait,  but  that  I  should  rot  w  here  I  was,  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
body  that  cared  for  me,  when  my  means  of  subsistence  would  fail  me, 
and  I  should  lie  dowm  and  starve,  and  die  I  Three  days  passed  w  ithout 
my  swallowing  as  much  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  as  w  ould  have  made 
a  substantial  meal  for  a  hearty  man.  Nor  could  I  sleep  at  night, 
although  I  tried  My  looks  were  the  comment  of  the  prison  ;  some 
stared  at  them,  some  ventured  to  rally  me  upon  them,  and  indeed  they 
must  have  been  haggard  enough.  My  fellow  prisoner  (I  call  him  so 
by  eminence)  discovered  the  greatest  concern  at  them,  and  repeatedly 
pressed  me  to  communicate  to  him  the  cause  of  my  wretchedness ;  but 
he  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world,  of  whom  I  should  have 
made  a  confident  in  the  affair.  Yet  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest 
which  he  appeared  to  take  in  me  ;  indeed  he  went  one  day  so  far  as  to 
tell  me,  that  if  the  fine  which  he  was  adjudged  to  pay  should  be  re¬ 
mitted,  he  would  gladly  stand  in  the  shoes  of  my  creditor,  provided  I 
would  allow  him  to  do  so. 

On  the  fourth  day,  for  the  first  time,  I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  forget¬ 
fulness.  I  fell  asleep  in  the  day  w^ard,  about  noon,  leaning  with  my  arms 
upon  the  table.  They  awakened  me  for  dinner,  upon  sitting  down  to 
which  I  missed  my  fellow  prisoner,  and  inquired  for  him. 

“  He  is  out,”  said  our  host,  “  the  prayer  of  his  petition  has  been 
granted.  The  offence  has  been  traced  to  the  right  door,  and  the  rascal 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  is  likely  to  take  his  place 
in  a  day  or  two.” 

Pleased  as  I  certainly  was  at  the  w^orthy  man’s  enlargement,  I  felt 
mortified  at  the  thought  of  his  departing  without  bidding  me  good-by. 
**  I  wish,”  said  I,  we  had  shaken  hands  before  he  went.” 

“He  would  not  allow  you  to  be  disturbed,”  was  the  reply,  “  although 
his  daughter  and  her  sweetheart  proposed  it.  ‘  No,’  said  he,  ‘  the  young 
gentleman  has  not  closed  his  eyes  for  these  three  nights,  and  I  can 
return  and  see  him.’” 

His  daughter  had  been  there  !  you  may  guess  the  tumult  of  my 
heart.  “  How  long  ago  ?  ”  enquired  I. 

“  Hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  waked  you,”  said  my  host, 
“  and  they  came  for  him  shortly  after  you  fell  asleep.  I  think  the 
young  woman  knows  you,”  continued  he,  “  for  she  remarked  you 
almost  as  soon  as  she  came  in,  and  pointed  you  out  to  her  friend ;  and 
he  and  she  sat  down  opposite  to  you  at  the  table,  while  her  father  w’as 
settling  the  fees,  and  were  occupied  the  whole  time  in  looking  at  you 
and  whispering.  She  afterwards  whispered  something  about  you  to 
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her  father  ;•  but,  as  I  said  before,  he  refused  to  disturb  you,  and  they 
all  left  the  prison  together.” 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  had  not  fallen  asleep !  Yet  of 
what  consequence  was  it  ?  she  was  lost  to  me  I  I  pushed  my  plate 
from  before  me — I  could  not  eat.  I  withdrew  to  a  solitary  corner  of 
the  ward,  and  threw  myself  upon  a  form ;  and  remained  there  for  consi¬ 
derably  upwards  of  an  hour,  without  once  altering  my  position.  From 
repeated  rebuffs,  the  feeblest  at  last  make  up  their  minds  to  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  fortune  seemed  determined  to  make  nothing  but  sport  of 
me,  and  now  she  was  welcome  to  go  on.  I  could  join  in  the  laugh 
myself ;  and  I  did  join  in  it,  and  laughed  at  the  bitterest  miscarriage,  as 
1  thought,  of  my  life ;  and  I  laughed  aloud,  so  that  several  of  the 
inmates  of  the  ward  approached  me,  and  stared  at  me  as  if  they  thought 
me  mad.  I  enjoyed  their  amazement,  and,  starting  up,  enquired  of  them 
if  they  had  never  seen  a  man  in  a  merry  vein  before  ;  and  telling  them 
that  they  were  dull  souls  not  to  laugh  along  with  me,  but  that  I  should 
find  a  way  to  make  them  livelier,  called  for  the  attendant  of  the  ward, 
(a  poor  debtor  who  subsisted  by  waiting  upon  the  rest,)  and  desired  him 
to  bring  a  tankard  for  every  one  of  them,  and  that  1  would  stand  the 
treat. 

In  fire  minutes  we  were  ranged  around  the  tables,  and  every  man  pro- 
rided.  As  master  of  the  feast,  I  sat  at  the  head  one.  Not  an  eye  around 
me  but  was  sparkling,  and  mine,  I  question  not,  was  in  a  blaze.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  standing  up  and  giving  a  toast,  the  prelude  to  an 
evening  of  dissipation,  when  my  name  was  called  out,  and  upon  an¬ 
swering,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  gate,  who  wanted 
to  speak  with  me  immediately. 

Excusing  myself  to  my  guests,  I  descended  to  the  turnkey’s  room. 
There  was  my  fnendly  adversary,  the  solicitor,  waiting  for  me.  For  the 
first  time  from  my  entering  the  prison,  I  felt  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and 
it  was  at  seeing  him.  By  a  motion  of  his  hand  he  prevented  me  from 
speaking.  Here  is  your  discharge,”  said  he,  putting  a  paper  into  my 
hand,  “  lose  no  time  in  quitting  this.  Go  home,  get  early  to  bed  and 
recruit  yourself ;  and  be  with  me  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  And 
dress  yourself,” added  he  ;  “I  have  stumbled  upon  a  friend  or  two  who 
can  be  of  service  to  you,  and  who  are  to  meet  you  at  breakfast.” 

I  was  going  to  say  something  in  acknowledgment,  or  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,' I  know  not -which,- hut  he  stopped  me  again.  ‘‘Not  a 
word,  I  entreat  you.  Sir  !  ”  interposed  he,  “  I  cannot  stay  another  mo¬ 
ment.  Mind,  nine  o’clock  to-morrow,”  and  hardly  allowing  me  to 
shake  his  hand,  he  was  gone. 

Next  morning  I  opened  my  eyes  in  my  own  bed ;  I  believe  I  slept 
ten  hours  without  waking.  I  was  dressed  by  half-past  eight,  and  at 
nine  precisely  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  solicitor. 

Tw’as  opened  by  a  youiig  woman  who  was  evidently  attired  for  the 
^ception  of  company.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  wore  a  white 
.our  in  her  cap.  She  coloured  when  I  asked  her  if  her  master  was 
Within,  and,  replying  in  the  affirmative,  showed  me  into  the  parlour, 
where  I  found  the  worthy  man  alone. 
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That’s  right,”  said  he,  instantly  rising  up  and  accosting  me,  “  I  see 
you  have  attended  to  my  directions.  You  look  as  if  you  had  slept,  and 
you  are  dressed  as  if  you  were  coming  to  a  wedding ;  and  you  are 
coming  to  one,”  added  he.  “  Sit  down.”  I  took  a  chair,  and  he  came 
and  occupied  the  one  beside  me. 

“  My  dear  Mr. - ”  said  I - 

“  I  know  what  you  are  about,”  interposed  he,  “  you  are  going  to 
thank  me  for  your  release.  It  is  not  I  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for 
it ;  I  wish  it  were — that  is,  I  wish  I  were  a  richer  man.  Sir ;  for  had  I 
been  so,  I  should  have  cancelled  my  client’s  bill  myself,  sooner  than 
have  dniwn  out  a  writ  against  you — but  no  matter.  The  man,  Sir,  who 
has  done  his  duty,  was  confined  in  prison  along  with  you ;  I  see  you 
are  aware  whom  I  mean.  He  was  enlarged  yesterday,  and  he  had 
not  obtained  his  liberation  more  than  half  an  hour,  before  he  set  about 
accomplishing  yours.  I  happened  singularly  enough  to  be  his  agent, 
and  he  employed  me  to  transact  the  business  for  him.  He  took  a  liking 
to  you  before  he  knew  any  thing  about  you  ;  he  has  learned  recently 
that  you  once  rendered  an  essential  service  to  his  daughter ;  he  w  ished 
to  testify  his  gratitude,  by  rendering  one  to  you,  and  as  his  daughter 
is  to  be  married  this  morning,  both  he  and  she  are  particularly  anxious 
that  you  should  honour  them  by  your  company  in  church.” 

I  can  compare  my  sensations  at  that  moment  to  nothing  except  those 
of  a  man  who  has  been  struck  by  lightning ;  I  had  neither  the  power 
of  moving  nor  of  speaking — my  sight  almost  vanished  from  me — but 
to  what  can  I  compare  them  when  the  door  opened,  and  my  fellow  pri¬ 
soner  entered  the  room  followed  by  his  lovely  daughter,  all  in  bridal 
white,  and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  cousin,  who  was  likewise  attired 
for  the  altar ! 

“  Your  hand,  my  fellow  prisoner,”  cried  the  first.  All  along  I  had 
resolved  that  should  I  obtain  my  liberty,  you  should  not  remain  in  the 
cage  behind  me ;  I  little  knew  till  yesterday,  however,  what  cause  I 
had  to  like  you,  or  what  an  honest  young  fellow  you  were.  But  we 
breakftist  at  nine,  and  have  a  little  business  to  do  before  that.  I  see 
the  glass-coach  is  at  the  door,  so  hand  my  daughter  into  it,  and  we’ll 
follow  you.” 

Upon  this  the  young  man  disengaged  his  cousin’s  arm  from  his  to  let 
me  take  her  hand,  which,  after  standing  a  moment  or  two  like  a  statue, 
I  mechanically  did,  and  led  her  to  the  coach,  drawing  back  when  she 
had  got  in,  to  allow  the  others  to  follow  her. 

“  No,  no !  ”  exclaimed  my  fellow  prisoner,  ‘‘jump  in,  and  sit  down 
beside  her.”  I  did  so,  and  they  folio w^ed  me.  O  what  I  felt !  heart, 
intellect,  senses,  every  thing  seemed  benumbed  ;  I  knew  not  what  was 
done  or  said.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  vehicle  had  stopped,  and  that 
the  door  had  been  opened,  till  the  voice  of  my  companion  in  durance 
startled  me  by  inquiring  if  I  would  not  hand  the  bride  out  of  the 
-coach.  I  did  so,  and  let  go  her  hand. 

“  And  now  hand  her  into  the  church,”  said  he.  I  obeyed  with  an 
alacrity  which  till  now  I  was  not  able  to  command.  I  felt  a  movement 
•of  awakening  impatience  within  me,  at  the  strain  upon  which  my  feel- 
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ings  had  been  kept.  I  handed  her  into  the  church,  followed  close  by 
her  father,  her  cousin,  and  the  solicitor ;  and  as  soon  as  we  had  entered, — 
“Now  let  the  bridegroom  take  her  hand  !”  said  I,  turning  upon  them, 

“  Let  him  take  the  owner  of  that  hand  I  Ask  me  to  do  no  more  I 
require  me  to  go  no  further  1  Accompany  her  to  the  altar  I  cannot, 
unless  it  were  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  you  would  immolate  me  there 
before  she  became  a  wife  1  Let  the  bridegroom  take  her  and  wed  her, 
but  let  not  me  be  by  I” 

“Let  the  bridegroom  take  her  I”  echoed  the  father,  “why  the  bride¬ 
groom  has  her.  You  are  her  bridegroom  1” 

I  must  stop.  You  may  conceive  what  followed,  but  I  am  totally 
incompetent  to  describe  it.  I  see  the  tender  creature  standing  before 
me  when  I  turned  tow’ards  her ;  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  her  cheeks  in 
a  blaze  of  blushes. 

She  had  felt  interested  for  me  from  the  day  she  sat  beside  me  in 
church ;  she  had  loved  me  from  that  of  the  accident.  She  had  con¬ 
fided  her  passion  for  me  to  her  cousin,  whence  their  closer  intimacy, 
which  led  her  father  to  conclude  that  his  nephew  and  she  were  attached 
to  one  another.  She  had  come  to  town  upon  her  father’s  business, 
had  been  persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  had  fainted  upon  dis¬ 
covering  me,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure  which  my  standing  up 
in  the  pit  had  excited.  She  had  immediately  recognised  me  in  the 
prison,  and  upon  leaving  it  with  her  father,  had  disclosed  the  state  of 
her  heart  to  him.  He  happened  to  have  employed  the  very  same  soli¬ 
citor  that  had  acted  so  honourable  a  part  towards  me,  and  whom  he 
charged  with  the  effecting  of  my  liberation.  From  him  he  learned  the 
state  of  my  affections,  and  both  together  planned  the  little  drama  that 
involved  the  most  painful  passage  of- my  life,  but  led  to  the  brightest, 
the  happiest,  the  most  lasting  I 
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TiME-mouldering  crosses,  gemm’d  with  imagery 
--  Of  costliest  work,  and  Gothic  tracery. 

Point  still  the  spots,  to  hallow’d  wedlock  dear, 

Where  rested  on  its  solemn  way  the  bier, 

That  bore  the  bones  of  Edward’s  Elinor 
To  mix  with  Royal  dust  at  Westminster. — 

Far  different  rites  did  thee  to  dust  consign, 

Duke  Brunswick’s  daughter,  Piincely  Caroline. 

A  hurrying  funeral,  and  a  banish’d  grave, 

High-minded  Wife !  were  all  that  thou  eould’st  have. 
Grieve  not,  great  Ghost,  nor  count  in  death  thy  losses; 
Thou  in  thy  life-time  had’st  thy  share  of  crosses. 

C.  Lamb. 


THE  LATIN  POEMS  OF  VINCENT  BOURNE 


A  complete  translation  of  these  poems  is  a  desideratum  in  our  literature. 
Cowper  has  done  one  at  least,  out  of  the  four  which  he  has  given  us,  with  a 
felicity  almost  unapproachable.  Few  of  our  readers  can  be  ignorant  of  llie 
delightful  lines  beginning  with 

“  There  is  a  bird,  which  by  its  coat — ” 

A  recent  writer  has  lately  added  nine  more  to  the  number ;  we  wish  he  would 
proceed  with  the  remainder,  for  of  all  modem  liatinity,  that  of  Vincent  Bourne 
is  the  most  to  our  taste.  He  is  “  so  Latin,”  and  yet  “  so  English  ”  all  the  while. 
In  diction  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age,  he  presents  us  with  no  images  that  are 
not  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  His  topics  are  even  closelier  drawn  ;  they  are 
not  so  properly  English,  as  Londonish.  From  the  streets,  and  from  the  alleys,  of 
his  beloved  metropolis  he  culled  his  objects,  which  he  has  invested  w  ith  an  Ho- 
garthian  richness  of  colouring.  No  town  picture  by  that  artist  can  go  beyond 
his  Ballad-Singers  ;  Gay’s  Trivia  alone,  in  verse,  comes  up  to  the  life  and 
humour  of  it. 

Qua  septem  vicos  conterminat  una  Columna, 

Consistunt  Nymphae  Sirenum  ex  agmine  binaj ; 

Stramineum  capiti  tegimen,  collumque  per  omue 
Ingenles  electri  orbes  ;  utrique  pependit 
Cruslato  vestiscoeno,  linioque  vigescens 
Crure  usque  a  medio  calcem  defluxitad  imum. 

Exiguam  secum  pendentem  ex  ubere  natam 
Altera ;  venales  dextra  tulit  altera  chartas. 

His  vix  dispositis,  pueri  innuptaeque  puellae 
Accurrunt ;  Sutor  primus,  cui  lorea  vitta 
Impediit  crines,  humili,  quae  proxima  stabat, 

Pioruit  e  cella,  chartas,  si  forte  placerent, 

Kmpturus;  namque  ille  etiam  se  carmine  multo 
Oblectat,  longos  solus  quo  rite  labores 
Diminuit,  fallitque  hybernae  taedia  noctis. 

Collecti  murmur  sensim  increbescere  vulgi 
Audit,  et  excurrit  nudis  ancilia  lacertis. 

Incudein  follesque  et  opus  fabrile  relinquens, 

Se  densae  iminiscet  plebi  niger  ora  PyracmoiL 
It  juxta,  depressum  ingens  cui  mantica  tergum 
Incurvat,  tardo  passu  ;  simul  ille  coronam 
Aspectat  vulgi,  spe  carminis  arrigit  aures  ; 

Stalque  morae  patiens,  humeris  nec  pondera  sentit. 

Sic  ubi  Tartareum  Regem  Rhodopeius  Orpheus 
Threiciis  fidibus  studiitmnlcere,  laboris 
Immemor,  ^Eolides  stupuit  modulamina  plectri, 

Nec  sensit  funesti  onera  incumbentia  saxi. 

Saepe  interventus  rhedae  crepitantis,  ab  illo 
Vicorum,  aul  illo,  stipantem  hie  inde  catervam 
Dividit ;  at  rursus  cocunt,  ubi  transiit  ilia, 

Ut  coeunt  rursus,  puppis  quas  dividit,  undae. 

Canticulae  interea  narraverat  argumentura 
Altera  Sirenum,  infidi  perjuria  nautae, 

Deceptamque  doloNympham  :  turn  flebile  carmen 
Flebilibus  movit  numeris,  quos  altera  versu 
Alterno  excepit.  Patulis  slant  rictibus  omnes  ; 

Dextram  ille  acclinat,  laevam  ille  attentius  aurem, 

Promissum  carmen  captare  paratus  hiatu. 
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Longa  referre  mora  est,  animum  qua  vicerit  arte 
Virgineum  juvenis.  Jam  poscunt  undique  chartas 
Protensae  emptorum  dextrs,  quas  ilia  vel  ilia 
Distribuit,  cantatque  simul ;  neque  ferreus  isle 
Est  usquam  auditor,  dulcis  cui  lene  Camoena 
Non  adhibet  tormentum,  et  furtivam  elicit  assem. 

Statmedios  inter,  baculoque  innititur,  Irus; 

Nec  tamenhic  loculo  parcit,  sed  prodigus  astis 
Emptor  adest,  solvit  pretium,  carmenque  requirit. 

Fors  juxta  adstabat  vetula  iracundior  aequo ; 

Quae  loculo  ex  imo  invitum,  longumque  latentem, 
Depromens  vix  tandem  obolum,  “cedo,  foemina,  chartam,” 
Inquit,  ut  aeternum  monumentum  in  pariete  figam. 

Cum  Laribus  mansurum  ipsis,  quam  credula  Nymphis 
Pectora  sint;  fraudis  quam  plena  et  perfida  Nautis.’’ 


Where  seven  fair  Streets  to  one  tall  Column  *  draw, 

Two  Nymphs  have  ta*en  their  stand,  in  hats  of  straw  ; 
Their  yellower  necks  huge  beads  of  amber  grace, 

And  by  their  trade  they’re  of  the  Sirens’  race.* 

With  cloak  loose-pinn’d  on  each,  that  has  been  red. 

But  long  with  dust  and  dirt  discoloured 
Belies  its  hue  ;  in  mud  behind,  before, 

F lom  heel  to  middle  leg  becrusted  o’er. 

‘One  a  small  infant  at  the  breast  does  bear ; 

And  one  in  her  right  hand  her  tuneful  ware. 

Which  she  would  vend.  Their  station  scarce  is  taken. 
When  youths  and  maids  flock  round.  His  stall  forsaken, 
Forth  comes  a  Son  of  Crispin,  leathern -capt. 

Prepared  to  buy  a  ballad,  if  one  apt 
To  move  his  fancy  offers.  Crispin’s  sons 
Have,  from  uncounted  time,  with  ale  and  buns 
Cherish’d  the  gift  of  Song,  which  sorrow  quells  ; 

And,  working  single  in  their  low-rooft  cells. 

Oft  cheat  the  tedium  of  a  winter’s  night 
With  anthems  warhled  in  the  Muses*  spight. 

Who  now  hath  caught  the  alarm  ?  the  Servant  Maid 
Hath  heard  a  buzz  at  distance  ;  and,  afraid 
To  miss  a  note,  with  elbows  red  comes  out. 

Leaving  his  forge  to  cool,  Pyracmon  stout 
Ihrusts  in  his  unwash’d  visage.  He  stands  by, 

Who  the  hard  trade  of  Porterage  does  ply 
With  stooping  shoulders.  What  cares  he?  he  sees 
The  assembled  ring,  nor  heeds  his  tottering  knees. 

Put  pricks  his  ears  up  with  the  hopes  of  song. 

So,  while  the  Bard  oL  Rhodope_his  wrong 
Bewail’d  to  Proserpine  on  Thracian  strings, 

The  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcus  lost  their  stings. 

And  stone- vex tSysiphus  forgets  his  load. 

Hither  and  thither  from  the  sevenfold  road 
Some  cart  or  waggon  crosses,  which  divides 
Theclose-wedged  audience  ;  but,  as  when  the  tides 
To  ploughing  ships  give  way,  the  ship  being  past, 

They  re  unite,  so  these  unite  as  fast. 

1'he  older  Songstress  hitherto  has  spent 
Her  elocution  in  the  argument 
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Of  their  great  Song  in  prose  ;  to  wit,  the  woes 
Which  Maiden  true  to  faithless  Sailor  owes — 

Ah  “  Wandering  He  /*' — which  now  in  loftier  verse 
Pathetic  they  alternately  rehearse* 

All  gaping  wait  the  event*  This  Critic  opes 
His  right  ear  to  the  strain.  The  other  hopes 
To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.  Long  trade 
It  were  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  Maid 
A  victim  fell.  And  now  right  greedily 
All  hands  are  stretching  forth  the  songs  to  buy, 

That  are  so  tragical ;  which  She,  and  She, 

Deals  out,  and  sings  the  while ;  nor  can  there  be 
A  breast  so  obdurate  here,  that  will  hold  back 
His  contribution  from  the  gentle  rack 
Of  Music’s  pleasing  torture.  Irus’  self, 

The  staff- propt  Beggar,  his  thin-gotten  pelf 
Brings  out  from  pouch,  where  squalid  farthings  rest, 

And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  with  the  rest. 

An  old  Dame  only  lingers.  To  her  purse 

The  penny  sticks.  At  length,  with  harmless  curse. 

Give  me,”  she  cries — “  1*11  paste  it  on  my  wall. 

While  the  wall  lasts,  to  show  what  ills  befal 
Fond  hearts,  seduced  from  Irtnocency’s  way ; 

How  Maidens  fall,  and  Mariners  betray.” 

In  the  same  style  of  familiar  painting,  and  replete  with  the  same  images  of 
town  life,  picturesque  as  it  was  comparatively  in  the  days  of  Gay,  and  of 
Hogarth,  are  the  various  Poematia — to  the  “  Bellman” — “  Billinsgate”— the 
“  Law  Courts” — the  “  Licensed  Victualler” — the  “  Quack” — the  “  Quaker’s 
Meeting”  cum  multis  aliis — of  this  most  classical  of  Cockney  Poets.  In  a 
different  strain  is  the  following  piece  of  tenderness ; — 

IN  STATUAM  SEPULCHRALEM  INFANTIS  DORMIENTIS. 

Infans  venuste,  qui,  sacros  dulces  agens 
In  hoc  sopores  marmore, 

Placidissim4  quiete  compdstus  jaces, 

Et  inscius  culpas  et  metds, 

Somno  fruaris,  docta  quern  dedit  manus 
Sculptoris ;  etsomnosimul, 

Quern  nescit  Artifex  vel  Ars  effingere, 

Fruaris  Innocentiae. 


Beautiful  Infant,  who  dost  keep 
Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep’st  a  marble  sleep, 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be. 

Which  the  fine  Artist’s  hand  hath  lent  to  thee  ! 

While  thou  enjoy’st  along  with  it 
That  which  no  Art  or  Craft  could  ever  hit. 

Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense. 

The  Heav’n-infused  sleep  of  Innocence. 

We  have  selected  these  two  versions  from  a  little  volume  lately  published  bv 
Mr.  Lamb,  to  which  he  has  strangely  given  the  misnomer  of  “  Album  Verses. 

Album  Verses!  whv,  in  the  whole  collection  there  are  not  twenty  pages  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  (and  cast  the  acrostics  in,  to  swell  the  amount)  that 
have  the  smallest  title  to  come  under  this  denomination.  There  is  a  I  ragic 
Drama,  filling  up  more  than  a  third  of  the  book.  The  rest  is  composed  of 
Translations  from  V.  Bourne,  nine  in  number — just  so  many  Verses,  and  no 
more,  expressly  written  for  Albums — and  the  rest  might  have  been  written  any 
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here.  But.  Mr.  L.  will  be  wiser  another  time,  than  to  stand  Godfather  to  his 
own  poetry-  A  sensible  Publisher  is  always  the  best  names-man  on  these  occa- 

if  to  write  in  Albums  be  a  sin,  Lord  help  Wordsworth — Coleridge — 
Southey— Sir  Walter  himself— who  have  not  been  always  able  to  resist  the 
Elicitations  of  the  fair  ownere  of  these  modern  nuisances.  Southey  has  owned 
to  some  score,  and  Mr.  L.’s  offences  in  this  kind,  we  have  said,  do  not  exceed 
the  number  of  the  Muses.  This  may  be  said  even  of  them,  that  they  are  not 
Ta^e  verses — to  the  Moon,  or  to  the  Nightingale — that  will  fit  any  place — but 
sdctly  appropriate  to  the  person  that  they  were  intended  to  gratify ;  or  to  the 
species  of  chronicle  which  they  were  destined  to  be  recorded  in.  The  Verses 
to  a“  Clergyman’s  Lady” — to  the  “  Wife  of  a  learned  Serjeant  ” — to  a  “  Young 
Quaker” — could  have  appeared  only  in  an  Album,  aud  only  in  that  particular 
person’s  Album  they  were  composed  for. 

We  are  no  friend  to  Albums.  We  early  set  our  faces  against  them  in  a  short 
copy  of  verses,  which  we  publish  only  for  our  own  justification.  To  the  ques¬ 
tion— 

WHAT  IS  AN  ALBUM  ? 

*Tis  a  Book  kept  by  modern  young  Ladies  for  show, 

Of  which  their  plain  Grandmothers  nothing  did  know ; 

A  Medley  of  Scraps,  half  verse,  and  half  prose, 

And  some  things  not  very  like  either,  God  knows ; 

Where  wise  folk  and  simple  alike  do  combine, 

And  you  write  your  nonsense,  that  I  may  write  mine. 

Throw  in  a  fine  Landscape,  to  make  it  complete — 

A  Flower-piece — a  Foreground — all  tinted  so  neat. 

As  Nature  herself,  could  she  see  it,  would  strike 
With  envy  to  think  that  she  ne’er  did  the  like. 

Next  forget  not  to  stuff  it  with  Autographs  plenty. 

All  writ  in  a  style  so  genteel,  and  so  dainty, 

They  no  more  resemble  folk’s  ord’nary  writing. 

Than  lines,  penn’d  with  pains,  do  extemp’ral  enditing  ; 

Or  our  every  day  countenance  (pardon  the  stricture) 

The  faces  we  make  when  we  sit  for  our  picture. 

Thus  you  have,  dearest  — - ,  an  Album  complete — 

We  forget  the  rest — but  seriously  we  deprecate  with  all  our  powers  the  un- 
feminine  practice  of  this  novel  species  of  importunity.  We  have  known  Young 
Ladies— ay,  and  of  those  who  have  been  modest  and  retiring  enough  upon 
other  occasions — in  quest  of  these  delicacies,  to  besiege,  and  storm  by  violence, 
the  closets  and  privatest  retirements  of  a  literary  man,  to  whom  they  have  had 
an  imperfect,  or,  perhaps,  no  introduction  at  all.  But  the  disease  has  gone 
forth.  Like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleach  in  the  Proverbs,  the  requisition  of 
every  female  now  is.  Contribute^  Contribute.  From  the  Land’s  End  to  the  Far¬ 
thest  Thule  the  "cry  has’gone  our,  and  who  shall  resist  it  ?  Assuming  then,  that 
Album  Verses  ivill  be  written,  where  was  the  hann,  if  Mr.  L.  first  taught  us 
how  they  might  be  best,  and  most  characteristically  written  ? 

Amid  the  vague,  dreamy,  wordy,  matterless  Poetry  of  this  empty  age,  the 
of  such  a  writer  as  Bourne  (who  was  a  Latin  Prior)  are  invaluable, 
they  fix  upon  something;  they  ally  themselves  to  common  life  and  objects ; 
f  ^  nature  is  a  Catholicon,  sanative  of  coxcombry,  of  heartlessness,  and 
0  fastidiousness.  Vale^  Lepidissimum  Caput.  * 


\v  writer  we  only  know,  that  he  was  an  usher  some  seventy  years  since  at 

School ;  aud  that  Dr.  Johnson  (who  knew  him)  speaks  of  him  always 
affectionately  as  “  poor  Vinny  Bourne.” 
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**  Fortunati  nimium  si  sua  bona  norint  !** 


I  LOVE  the  middle  rank  of  life,  and  the  Englishmans  Maga::ine  is 
not  the  less  welcome  because  it  appears  to  hold  it  in  due  estimation. 
My  predilection  may  be,  perhaps,  partly  accounted  for,  from  derivin:^ 
my  own  existence  from  persons  not  so  far  removed  from  its  circle  as  to 
disown  a  friendly  proximity,  particularly  with  those  who  did  credit  to 
its  capabilities.  But  my  regard  is  founded  principally  upon  actual 
opportunity,  long  enjoyed,  and  not  entirely  neglected,  of  comparing  the 
different  grades  of  society,  in  their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  acquire¬ 
ments  and  qualifications  best  calculated  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of 
civil  intercourse.  The  result  of  this  experience  has  confirmed  the 
opinion,  that  most  of  what  conduces  to  the  comfort,  intelligence,  and 
virtue  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  this  estimable,  though  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  valued,  station.  This  being  my  conviction,  I  am  the  more 
anxious  that  its  advantages  should  not  be  overlooked,  or  disesteemed, 
particularly  after  they  have  been  secured.  I  consider  it  a  case  of  most 
unhappy  and  injudicious  preference,  where  persons  gifted  and  successfid, 
are  induced  to  direct  their  chief  admiration  and  devotedness  to  a  sphere 
more  dazzling  than  that  wherein  their  efforts  have  gained  the  wealth, 
or  influence,  or  character,  which  enables  them  abruptly  to  forsake  the 
scene  of  their  early  triumphs.  I  am,  however,  far  from  wishing  to  lay 
a  tedious  or  illiberal  embargo  upon  the  fair  and  natural  transit  of  meri¬ 
torious  individuals,  from  their  pure  native  climate  to  the  usually  less 
salubrious  air  of  the  region  they  may  be  desirous  to  inhal)it.  But  I 
have  witnessed  so  much  mortification  and  disappointment  in  several 
who  have  too  suddenly  withdrawn  from  their  own  peculiar  element, 
that  I  feel  inclined  to  give  whatever  warning  may  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  true  story  of  what  happened  not  fifty  years  ago. 

Barry  Owen  Nichol  w’^as  the  son  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  in  a 
certain  Irish  county  town,  remarkable  for  the  social  and  easy  man¬ 
ner  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  without  departing  from  their  immediate 
province,  were  emulous  to  cultivate  hospitable  intercourse,  both  amongst 
themselves,  and  with  such  of  their  estated  neighbours  as  were  wise 
enough  not  to  permit  the  pride  of  aristocratic  feelings  to  deprive  them 
of  the  useful  kindness  of  acquaintances,  chiefly  belonging  to  that  order 
which  a  great  commander  and  a  small  sub-secretary  lately  pronounced 
to  be  unfit  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 

Some  of  this  despised  class  were  desirous  to  make  advancement  in 
knowledge,  about  the  period  already  mentioned,  and  long  before  the 
progress  of  mental  improvement  had  been  heard  of  under  its  modem 
and  metaphorical  designation  of  the  March  of  Intellect. 

Barry  Owen  Nichol  received  the  advantage  of  a  grammar  school 
education,  with  others  of  similar  age  and  condition,  some  of  whom  are 
still  in  being,  and  members  not  discrediting  the  learned  professions,  to 
which,  though  descendants  of  shopkeepers,  they  were  introduced.  Our 
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friend  Barry  made  what  was  considered  a  very  prudent  selection,  and 
chose  to  enact  the  part  of  a  gentleman  by  act  of  parliament,  ’  and  few 
persons,  with  or  without  that  special  right,  possessed  more  of  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  claim  the  appellation.  He  was  a  young  man  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  rather  reserved  in  his  manners,  which  was  attributed  to  a 
spice  of  hereditary  pride  derived  from  his  mother,  who  sometimes 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority  over  her  neighbours,  on  the  score  of  her 
family  being  unconnected  with  “  business  people,”  before  she  had  the 
fortune  to  marry  a  shopkeeper. 

Though  the  maternal  tinge  was  supposed  to  pervade  the  whole  of  his 
after  life,  Barry  discovered  a  great  deal  of  sagacity,  and  displayed  un¬ 
remitting  attention  to  his  profession,  and  having  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
spectable  connexions,  he  very  early  obtained  profitable  occupation, 
which  rapidly  extended.  A  skilful  and  assiduous  solicitor  has  many 
opportunities  of  improving  his  circumstances,  and  no  man  ever  used 
them  more  effectively.  He  married  into  a  prosperous  family,  and 
subsequently  succeeded  to  an  ancestral  property  of  considerable 
value. 

He  was  rather  a  silent  and  apparently  thoughtful  man,  which  aided 
his  character  for  wisdom ;  but  the  degree  of  consideration  he  enjoyed, 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  hospitality  he  was  now  well  able  to  afford, 
and  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  make  subservient  to  his  interest.  He 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  keep  an  excellent  house  in  the  metropolis, 
and  the  best  in  his  native  town,  both  of  which  were  so  choicely  and 
amply  provided,  that  the  most  distinguished  persons  or  personages  in 
the  county  were  frequent  guests  at  his  board,  without  incurring  to 
their  host  the  least  danger  of  an  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
viands  or  the  wines  of  their  own  tables.  They  gave  him  their  company, 
and  what  was  not  less  important,  they  gave  him  their  business. 

He  had  an  excellent  taste,  not  merely  instrumental  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  palate,  (though  in  this  he  showed  a  natural  genius  that  might 
have  elicited  a  compliment  from  Ude  himself,)  but  to  the  gratification 
of  a  more  elevated  zest.  By  means  of  his  professional  opportunities,  he 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished  adepts  in  the 
intellectual  luxury  of  conversation.  With  a  happy  tact  at  discovering 
and  drawing  forth  latent  powers,  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar,  to 
whom  he  was  a  useful  patron,  were  his  visitors  in  town  and  country. 

At  this  period  the  Irish  bar  was  distinguished  by  a  rare  assemblage 
nf  wit  and  intelligence,  such  as  one  seldom  hopes  to  see  equalled,  and 

which  may  be  best  conceived  by  naming  Lord  P - 1,  Sheridan,  Curran, 

and  Chamberlayne,  as  amongst  those  w^ho  contributed  to  the  delicice  of 
the  festive  hours. 

The  main  point  was  not  forgotten  in  these  pleasureable  arrange- 
naents.  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  to  employ  Barry  Owen  Nichol, 
and  from  his  attention  to  business,  and  the  aid  of  his  legal  friends  and 
^sociates,  he  was  almost  always  successful  in  his  suits. 

At  this  time  another  opportunity  offered  of  augmenting  his  fortune, 
treasurer  of  the  county  became  bankrupt,  and  he  w  as  unanimously 
®ected  his  successor.  .This  gave  him  the  command  of  a  large  sum  ot 
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money,  and  the  temporary  wants  of  some  of  his  noble  clients,  and 
others  of  great  property  and  profuse  expenditure,  furnished  occasions 
of  accommodating  them,  and  adding  to  his  supporters.  It  will  readily 
be  believed  that  his  influence  consequently  increased,  and  that  in  the 
same  spirit  of  clever  management,  he  did  not  fail  to  push  his  advantages 
to  the  utmost.  In  fact,  he  actually  planned  and  controuled  every  thing 
in  the  county.  All  employments  were  given  as  he  directed — and  even 
in  returning  members  to  parliament,  the  candidates  whom  he  supported 
were  secure  of  victory.  He  seldom  lost  friends.  Though  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  proud,  and  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  were  a  little  spoiled, 
yet  he  had  not  thrown  off  early  comrades  and  acquaintances  in  his  rapid 
career.  He  was  really  what  he  wished  to  appear,  too  high-minded  to 
yield  to  such  paltry  weakness. 

At  this  time  Barry  Owen  Nichol,  with  the  general  good-will  of  his 
neighbours,  was  practically  the  leading  man  in  the  county,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  landed  property  of  3,000/.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the 
profits  of  numerous  law  and  land  agencies.  Here  then  was  talent,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  talent  not  illaudably  exerted,  and  furnishing  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  what  intellect  can  do  in  advancing  an 
active  man  to  eminence  from  a  subordinate  station.  All  were  well,  did 


the  story  now  terminate,  but  the  darker,  and  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
structive  portion  of  this  true  narrative  is  to  come. 

Barry  Owen  Nichol  was  proud,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  too 
proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  lords  and  gentry.  He  could  not  dispense 
with  their  intimacy ;  he  could  not  retain  it  without  a  constant  supply 
of  their  wants.  Their  own  income  was  inadequate  to  their  demands ; 
his,  though  considerable,  did  not  make  up  the  deficiency.  He  had  a 
most  prudent  wife,  it  is  true,  and  in  all  things  submissive;  but  his 
children  became  desperately  extravagant,  and  were  imbecile  in  their 
understanding.  They  had  separate  and  expensive  establishments  ;  three 
houses  were  kept  up  in  their  father  s  name  in  the  country,  besides  the 
house  in  town.  They  had  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  drinking 
expensive  wines  in  large  quantities,  and  of  never  going  sober  to  bed. 
The  truth  is,  their  moral  and  mental  education  had  been  grievously 
neglected ;  if  their  father  had  any  just  sense  of  religion  or  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  government  of  life,  and  he  was  too  sensible  to  deny  it,  it 
had  not  been  inculcated  in  his  family,  so  as  to  make  it  a  countervailing 
principle  of  action  against  temptation.  When  money  began  to  he 
wanted,  the  expedient  of  raising  it  upon  unsullied  credit  was  adopted. 
There  was  every  facility  to  this  inlet  to  ruin ;  any  man  in  the  country 
who  had  a  guinea  to  spare,  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
placing  it  in  the  safe  hand  of  Barry  Owen  Nichol,  who  paid  the  interest 
to  the  day.  But  this  source  of  supply  was  not  enough  to  meet  all  the 
wants  for  which  he  was  called  upon  to  provide, — those  of  his  friends, 
the  lords ;  those  of  the  gentry ;  of  his  sons ;  and  at  length  his  own. 

But,  happy  circumstance !  another  and  a  more  abundant  source  of 


supply  was  soon  discovered ;  this  also  was  drawn  upon,  and  not  spar- 
ingly.  It  became  about  that  time  the  general  mode  of  shopkeepers  and 
dealers  in  the  different  towns,  to  give  their  money  at  a  discount  on 
drafts  or  bills.  No  paper  was  in  such  credit  or  demand  as  that  of  Barr} 
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o^en  Nichol.  There  were  established,  also,  in  aid  of  these  operations, 
branch  banks  and  county  banks,  furnishing  issues  to  any  amount ;  no 
man  in  good  credit  could  ever  want  accommodation  under  these  auspi¬ 
cious  circumstances.  The  lords  and  gentry  drew  upon  Barry  Owen 
Nichol,  and  he  drew  upon  them ;  frequently  endorsements  and  accept¬ 
ances  were  passed  without  even  the  form  of  the  draft  that  was  after¬ 
wards  to  be  completed,  or  the  specification  of  the  intended  sum.  Then 
the  young  Nichols  drew  their  bills  upon  the  same  hitherto  unfailing 
fountain ;  all  came  together  sometimes  in  a  little  hurry  and  confusion, 
as  poor  Mrs.  Nichol  was  the  principal  manager  in  town.  Money  was 
lost  also  in  conveyance  ;  at  one  time  a  thousand  pounds,  at  another  six 
hundred,  and  perhaps  more  that  was  never  noticed.  Things,  however, 
went  on  gallantly  and  well  for  a  season ;  nothing  is  equal  to  a  good 
name.  But  unfortunately  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  our  victorious 
armies  and  allies  were  not  in  concert  with  the  home  commissariat ; 
they  beat  Bonaparte  at  Waterloo,  and  peace  ensued,  which  in  Britain 
ruined  more  private  families  than  war.  Bank  notes  became  scarce^ 
bankers  timid;  shopkeepers  followed  their  example.  No  more  cash 
could  be  had  for  paper ;  the  elements  of  trade  were  all  commingled 
and  disturbed.  The  noise  is  yet  in  my  ears  of  the  thunder  that  burst 
from  the  cloud  which  lowered  over  the  fate  of  Barry  Owen  Nichol  and 
his  noble  associates.  There  were  many  severely  scathed,  but  Nichol 
was  blasted  to  the  death,  and  outlived  the  tremendous  crash  only  a  few 
days. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  magnanimity,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
this.  He  thought  he  saw  an  alteration  in  the  looks  of  those  he  met 
during  the  period  of  his  misfortune ;  he  never  afterwards  held  up  his 
head.  He  retired  to  his  bed — there  was  a  bursting  of  the  heart,  and 
God  released  him,  I  trust,  in  mercy. 

Now  this  otherwise  valuable  man  was  lost  to  his  family,  the  w^orld, 
and  himself,  by  not  having  sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  aspiring  beyond  his  proper  sphere.  He  had  been  elevated  beyond 
what  his  most  eager  expectations  could  have  anticipated  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  highly  felicitous  course ;  he  should  have  cherished  gratitude 
and  contentment  for  the  ample  means  of  felicity  which  Providence  had 
enabled  him  to  obtain  with  honour,. and  which  his  good  sense  and  un¬ 
derstanding  ought  to  have  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his  household, 
vho,  from  the  height  of  an  extravagant  carelessness,  w^ere  plunged  into 
the  very  depths  of  distress.  He  should  not  have  dissociated  himself  so 
jar  from  his  early  station,  as  to  endeavour  to  lose  sight  of  it  by  fixing 
hi8  desire  principally  upon  an  eminence,  where  he  never  could  have 
reckoned  upon  a  steady  foundation  for  the  prosperity  acquired  on  a  less 
ofty  stage.  But  the  great  defect  of  all,  was  his  permitting  his  ambiti- 
ojw  anxiety  and  injudicious  preference  of  external  rank  so  entirely  to 
absorb  his  heart  and  mind,  as  to  preclude  him  from  attending  to  the 
nioral  and  intellectual  culture  of  his  family,  who  lived  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  fatal  error,  in  conceiving  that  the  whole  duty  of  an  active 
^  affectionate  father  was  sufficiently  discharged,  by  enterprizing  in- 
'^Iry,  and  dexterous  attention  to  their  temporal  interests.  M* 
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The  recent  and  successful  work  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform, 
was  calculated  to  do,  and  has  done,  much  good.  The  views  of  its  aide  and 
highly  respectable  author  are,  for  the  most  part,  derived  from  sound  and 
rational  principles,  and  are  enforced  by  plain  good  sense ;  while  the  popular 
style  in  which  the  information  is  presented,  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  most  important  but  not  generally  inviting  subject. 

Had  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  continued  in  the  same  comparatively 
private  station  he  occupied  when  his  work  was  written,  the  benefit  which  the 
country  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  derived  from  its  reasonings,  must  have 
been  great  and  substantial.  Such  being  our  conviction,  it  may  involve  a 
seeming  paradox  to  affirm,  that  the  subsequent  happy  change  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  public  affairs,  which  gives  additional  weight  to  his  opinions,  and 
invests  their  author  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  power  of  reducing  them 
to  practice,  calls  upon  us  to  submit  his  propositions  to  a  more  rigorous  exa¬ 
mination  than  would  otherwise  be  needful,  in  order  that  through  a  candid 
investigation  of  their  details  w  e  may  supply  the  place  of  that  spirit  of  political 
opposition  which  the  good  they  unquestionably  contain  might  in  time  have 
overborne,  and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  supplied  defects  of 
information,  and  have  afforded  means  for  guarding  against  the  admission  of 
those  practical  errors  into  which  Sir  Henry  has  been  betrayed.  These  imper¬ 
fections  it  is  our  present  business  to  examine,  and  to  endeavour  in  some 
mejisure  to  rectify. 

The  utility — nay,  it  may  be  said,  the  necessity — of  this  examination  cannot 
be  better  enforced,  than  by  referring  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  financial  plans 
and  alterations  proposed  in  the  last  session  of  the  late  parliament  by  Lord 
Allhorp,  are  to  be  traced — the  good  equally  with  the  bad — to  Sir  Henry 
Parnell’s  volume,  and  that  to  the  same  want  of  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
practical  details  as  is  therein  exhibited,  is  owing  the  signal  failure  which 
attended  his  -Lordship’s  dehut  as  a  finance  minister. 

The  very  limited  space  which  we  can  now  afford  to  the  subject,  obliges  us  to 
omit  many  practical  illustrations  of  the  soundness  of  Sir  Henry’s  views,  that 
might  otherwise  be  brought  forward  to  an  extent  of  which  he  himself  is  jno- 
bably  not  fully  aware.  On  the  present  occasion  we  must  restrict  ourselves 
principally  to  the  less  gracious,  although  more  useful  task,  of  pointing  out 
contrary  examples,  and  of  bringing  forward  facts  and  circumstances  which  are 
■opposed  to  the  beneficial  working  of  some  of  his  plans. 

Seeing  around  us  on  every  hand  ample  evidence  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  country,  we  fully  concur  with  Sir  Henry  on  the  whole  of  his  remarks  upon 
its  progressive  state  and  prospects,  and  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  will,  by  the  restoration  of  their  privileges,  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
national  advantages  hidierto  denied  them  by  monopoly.  During  the  long  and 
paralizing  reign  of  the  borough  system,  it  mattered  not  how  enlightened  might 
be  the  views  of  ministers;  the  power  that  effectually  ruled  the  country  not  pai- 
taking  in  those  views,  would  listen  to  no  schemes  that  did  not  square  with  its 
own  ill-founded  notions  of  selfish  and  sordid  aggrandisement,  would  agi’ce  to 
no  regulations,  nor  allow  of  any  relaxations  of  commercial  or  fiscal  policv, 
that  might  by  possibility  interfere  with  its  peculiar  interests.  According!)  we 
find,  that  during  all  the  course  of  the  late  war.  Ministers  were  driven,  in  their 
selection  of  subjects  for  taxation,  either  to  those  articles  which,  being  of  foreign 
growtli,  might  interfere  most  with  the  productions  of  the  soil  in  England  ;  or 
to  others  which  being  of  English  manufacture,  would  bear  the  least  upon  their 
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profits,  and  call  for  the  smallest  degree  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  land-owners. 
ITie  same  baneful  influence  has,  since  that  period,  mainly  dictated  the  choice 
of  government  in  the  repeal  of  taxes,  so  that  up  to  the  closing  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Goulbum,  when  the  beer  tax,  the  cyder  tax,  and  the  duty  upon  leather 
\iere  abolished,  that  landlords  might  be  able  to  keep  up  or  enhance  their  rentals, 
little  or  nodiing  was  done  towards  relieving  the  springs  of  industry,  and  thereby 
consulting  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  The  present  goverament,  in 
the  face  of  this  powerful  phalanx,  has  dared  to  act  according  to  its  own  right 
news,  and  the  opposition  by  which  its  efforts  were  met,  has  afforded  us  yet 
another  motive  for  casting  off*  the  yoke  of  the  boroughmongers.  True,  the 
Minister  has  been  permitted  to  remove  the  tax  on  coals,  which,  from  its  partial 
operation,  was  one  of  the  most  oppressive,  and  from  its  influence  upon  the 
cost  of  manufactures  was  also  one  of  the  most  peniicious  of  our  imposts ;  but 
in  this  question  the  lords  of  the  soil,  as  a  body,  were  little  interested,  while 
some  were  even  personally  benefitted  by  an  extension  of  sale  for  the  produce  of 
their  mines. 

May  we  not  hope  that  a  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  enable  an  honest 
Ministry  at  length  to  carry  into  effect  measures  which  will  secure  the  greatest 
sum  of  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  people,  although  those  measures 
may  be  calculated  to  impart  no  more  than  their  fair  share  of  benefit  to  the  long 
dominant  party  ?  May  we  not  further  hope,  that  backed  by  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  all  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  age,  and  opposed  only  by  a 
small  minority  who  misconceive  in  that  respect  their  lasting  interests— the 
com  law,  that  most  hurtful  of  all  monopolies,  may  be  broken  up.  A  more 
than  hurtful,  a  mcked  monopoly  that  may  in  truth  be  called,  which  compels 
the  people  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  is  necessary  for  food,  and  thus  virtually 
levies  upon  them  a  tax,  in  its  extent  not  far  short  of  one-half  the  amount  of 
all  the  public  burthens,  and  in  its  tendencies  far  more  pernicious  than  the 
whole.  This,  however,  is  a  monster,  which  must  be  separately  grappled  with, 
nor  may  we  now  be  called  aside  from  the  task  which  we  have  more  imme¬ 
diately  undertaken,  even  to  assist  in  the  signal  overtlirow  which  that  monster 
is  destined  speedily  to  encounter. 

The  errors  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  are  chiefly  connected  with  commercial  sub¬ 
jects;  and  as  they  proceed  from  the  absence  of  knowledge  as  to  practical 
operations,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  motives  of  interest  or  to  wilful  prejudice, 
trust  that  our  remarks  will  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  our  anxiety  for  the 
pneral  success  of  his  principles,  rather  than  as  evincing  any  feeling  of  a 
hostile  nature.  We  would  labour  towards  securing  the  harvest,  by  removing  a 
few  noxious  weeds  by  which,  if  suffered  to  grow  up  with  it,  the  good  seed 
might  be  choked  and  overpowered. 

Judging  from  the  frequency  of  his  allusions  to  the  article  of  sugar,  the 
flight  Honourable  Baronet  appears  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  laws 
that  regulate  its  importetion  and  distribution.  These  as  they  now  exist  by  no 
means  meet  with  his  approval,  and  it  fs  therefore  probable  that  an  attempt  will 
shortly  be  made  to  place  them  on  a  different  footing.  Now  it  happens,  that  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  and  suggestions  connected  with  this  important  article 
?  commerce.  Sir  Henry  has  shewn  most  fully  that  deficiency  of  practical 
mionnation  of  which  we  complain,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  correct  the  errors 
into  which  he  has  consequently  been  betrayed,  we  shall  at  once  exemplify  and 
®  orce  the  necessity  that  exists  for  receiving  his  plans  with  caution,  and  be 
h)  spare  ourselves  and  our  readers  the  task  of  more  than  glancing  at 
otner  exceptionable  points.  In  the  course  of  this  examination,  we  shall  for 
nee  dismiss  from  our  minds,  as  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  all  those  con- 
fn  which  connect  themselves  with  the  means  employed  in  our  colonies 

he  production  of  sugar,  treating  it  merely  as  an  article  of  foreign  com- 
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The  firet  mention  of  sugar  occurs  very  early  in  the  volume.  At  page  3*  \se 
find  the  remark;  “If  the  protecting  duties  on  East  Indian  and  foreign  sugai's 
advance  the  price  of  sugar  only  one  penny  a  pound,  this  advance  on  the 
quantity  annually  consumed,  namely  400,000,000  pounds,  is  a  tax  on  the 
public  of  £1,800,000  a  year.”  Notwithstanding  the  hypothetical  form  wherein 
this  remark  is  couched,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  Sir  Henry  is  a 
believer  in  the  existence  of  the  effect  which  he  has  thus  supposed,  and  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  equalise  the  duties  upon  East  India  and  West  India  sugar, 
with  the  view  of  saving  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  sum  which  he  has 
mentioned.  We  too  would  equalise  the  duties,  but  with  a  different  view, 
satisfied  that  no  such  abatement  would  follow,  and  that  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  duty,  while,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  a  real  evil  to  the  East  India 
merchant  by  limiting  his  market,  does  not  afibrd  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
good  to  the  West  India  planter.  Did  we  believe  that  by  thus  equalising  the 
duties  the  price  of  sugar  would  fall  to  the  extent  mentioned,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  pause  before  we  advocated  a  measure  which  would  at  once  annihilate 
two-thirds  of  the  average  net  proceeds  of  West  India  sugar,  and  involve  the 
whole  population  of  our  sugar  colonies — slaves  as  well  as  planters — in  all  the 
miseries  of  hopeless  poverty. 

So  long  as  those  colonies  export  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  is  required 
for  the  consumption  of  this  country,  its  price  in  the  English  markets  must  he 
governed  by  the  general  price  throughout  Europe.  It  can  be  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  grower  where  his  produce  is  consumed,  and  although  through  an 
abatement  in  the  duty  on  East  India  sugar  a  larger  quantity  should  be  brought 
into  home  consumption — an  effect  which  it  is  not  thought  could  occur  to  any 
great  extent — the  West  India  planter  would  not  be  a  sufferer  on  that  account, 
unless  the  opening  of  the  English  market  should  operate  as  a  tempUtion.to 
send  larger  shipments  from  India,  when  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  would 
fall  throughout  Europe.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  English  market 
would  absorb  a  much  larger  portion  of  Bengal  sugar  than  at  present,  even  at  an 
equal  rate  of  duty,  unless,  together  with  the  alteration  of  the  duty,  a  most 
material  alteration  could  also  be  made  in  its  quality,  so  as  to  fit  it  better  for 
refining  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  consumption. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  says,  page  240,  “  The  duty  of  £8  Ss.  a  cwt.  on  refined 
sugar  imported  into  England,  operates  as  a  prohibition  of  refining  in  the 
colonies  for  the  supply  of  the  British  market ;  and  the  bounty  on  refined  sugar, 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  prevents  any  refining  in  the  colonies  for 
foreign  markets.  If  these  impediments  were  removed,  the  business  of  refining 
sugar  in  the  colonies  might  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage,  for  sugar  could 
be  refined  there  at  one- third  of  the  expense  it  costs  in  England.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  together  with  the  diminished  expense  of  freight  for  carrying  refined 
sugar,  would  admit  of  the  price  of  refined  sugar  being  reduced,  so  as  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  it  in  England,  and  to  secure  to  it  a  market  abroad. 
Mr.  Bryan  Edward  says,  that  the  great  progress  which  was  formerly  made  in 
the  improvement  of  the  French  colonies,  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  being 
allowea  to  cair}"  on  the  business  of  refining  sugar.” 

llie  prohibition  thus  so  severely  reprehended  may  be  repealed  to-morrow, 
without  being  followed  by  any  one  eflect  good  or  bad — it  is  in  fact  a  complete 
dead  letter.  Nature,  whose  laws  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  break  through  than 
Acts  of  Parliament,  had  previously  enacted  the  same  prohibition,  and  by 
rendering  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  the  planters  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  fuel 
for  even  the  original  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  has  wholly  incapacitated  them 
from  subjecting  it  to  any  further  process  that  requires  the  aid  of  fire.  To  such 
an  extent  does  this  scarcity  of  fuel  exist  throughout  the  old  sugar  colonies. 


•  Our  quotations  are  all  taken  from  the  third  edition. 
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that  the  planters  are  compelled  to  rob  the  land  of  its  best  and  most  natural 
manure — the  expressed  sugar-canes — in  order  to  provide  means  to  evaporate 
their  juice.  Ou  properties  conveniently  situated  for  the  erection  of  steam 
machinery  for  grinding  canes,  fuel  is  regularly  exported  from  England,  hone 
suitable  being  furnished  in  the  colonies.  The  refining  to  which  Mr.  Edwards 
refers,  was  merely  the  process  called  claying^  which  does  not  require  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat.  This  process  is  carried  on  to  the  present  day  in  all  the  sugar 
colonies,  for  the  supply  of  the  planters’  tables,  and  might  be  extended  to  the 
whole  produce  of  their  estates,  if  any  advantage  would  result  from  such  exten¬ 
sion,  since  no  difference  whatever  is  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  in  England 
between  raw  sugar  and  that  which  has  undergone  this  purification.  Processes 
for  cleansing  raw  sugar  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the  colonies,  which  are 
greatly  more  efficacious  than  any  formerly  employed  in  the  French  islands,  and 
the  sugar  thus  refined  is  admitted  to  home  consumption  at  the  same  duty  with 
the  coarsest  raw  sugar  that  is  brought  to  market.  The  adoption  or  not  of  these 
plans  is  merely  a  question  of  profit  and  loss  with  the  planter,  to  detennine 
whether  the  diminished  quantity  of  produce  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  bring 
to  sale,  joined  to  the  labour  and  expense  attendant  upon  cleansing  by  the 
pneumatic  process,  are  or  are  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  difference  in 
price  which  that  purified  produce  will  command. 

Sir  Henry  spe^  in  the  passage  last  quoted,  and  elsewhere  also  in  his  volume, 
on  the  subject  of  a  bounty  on  refined  sugar  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  any  bounty  is  paid,  it  is  by  no  means  with  the  knowledge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ought  to  be  stopped.  The  repayment,  upon  exportation,  of  the  duty 
previously  levied  should  in  strictness  be  called  a  drawback,  government  having 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  paying  more  than  justly 
comes  within  this  title.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this  care,  the  government  has  been  outwitted  by  the  refiners ;  and  that 
the  drawback  these  receive  on  exporting  their  refined  goods  is,  in  reality,  greater 
than  the  amount  of  duty  they  have  paid.  A  suspicion  of  this  kind  most  cer¬ 
tainly  exists,  and  is  much  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the  refiners,  as  a  body, 
have  always  been  averse  to  any  alteration  of  duty,  although,  upon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  all  is  fair  in  relation  to  the  drawback,  the  question  should  be  one  of 
perfect  indifference  to  them.  Let  the  subject,  therefore,  be  again  fairly  inves¬ 
tigated,  and  the  repayment  reduced,  if  justice  so  requires.  The  refiner  has  no 
pretence  whatever  for  requiring  any  bounty ;  but  if,  as  must  be  inferred  from 
his  recommendation,  (page  122,)  it  be  the  wish  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  to  abolish 
all  drawbacks,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  business  of  refining  sugar  for  exportation, 
that  is  quite  another  question ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  this  recommendation 
agree  with  the  general  views  of  the  author,  as  regard  the  advantage  of  extend¬ 
ing  trade  by  removing  the  shackles  which  already  embarrass  it. 

Improvements  of  an  important  nature  have,  as  Sir  Henry  supposes,  been 
i^zed  in  the.prpcesses  emplpxed  for  converting  raw  into  refined  sugar,  but  no 
pl^  has  yet  been  discovered  whereby  the  quantity  of  its  produce  is  increased 
^d  upon  no  other  plea  can  government  justly  refuse  to  return,  in  respect  of 
me  quantity  not  actually  brought  into  home  consumption,  that  money  which 
previously  exacted  from  the  refiner. 

Ine  complex  regulations  which  are  made  to  accompany  the  permission  to 
refine  sugar  for  exportation  in  bond  — that  is  without  the  previous  payment  of 
importation  duties — are,  and  probably  must  be,  of  a  nature  to  prevent  the  re- 

ners  from  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Could  any  means  be  found, 
with  safety  to  the  revenue,  for  removing  these  regulations,  such  a 
mode  of  conducting  tiiis  branch  of  business  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to 
parties,  than  the  expensive  plan  of  requiring  the  deposit  of  money  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  rendered  back. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  bounty  on  re-exportation  iii 
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order  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  although  the  planters  are  now  at  liherty  to 
ship  sugar  direct  from  the  countries  of  production  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
they  prefer  sending  it  first  to  England,  notwithstanding  the  enhanced  expcnces 
to  which  their  property  is  thus  subjected.  Those  who  know  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  greater  part  of  West  India  properties  are  placed,  know  also 
that  in  reality  their  owners  have  no  such  option.  Some  planters  who  are  not 
thus  shackled  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  consign  their  produce  to  coiilinental 
markets,  hut  Sir  Henry  should  know  that  none  of  these  markets  individually 
offers  such  inducements  to  the  proprietor  as  are  held  out  by  the  markets  of 
liOndon,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol ;  that  the  most  considerable  conmiercial  stations 
on  the  continent  would  be  glutted  by  receiving  comparatively  a  few  ship-loads 
of  sugar ;  and  that  the  re-shipments  of  colonial  produce  made  from  England 
are  mostly  sent  in  small  quantities  to  numerous  inconsiderable  ports  and  places, 
whose  tradesmen  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  procure  the  various  small 
supplies  of  which  they  stand  in  need  from  our  great  markets,  than  to  re¬ 
sort  to  ports  which,  though  nearer  in  point  of  geographical  distance,  are  far 
more  remote  as  regards  their  convenience  and  general  advantage  to  puadiasers. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  has  fallen  into  another  error  in  his  notices  of  the  sugar 
trade  He  states  (page  236)  that  ‘‘  The  interests  of  the  planters  are  further 
injured  by  the  navigation  law,  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  exporting 
of  colonial  produce  in  foreign  ships.  The  freight  of  sugar  by  British  ships  from 
the  colonies  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  five  shillings  the  cwt.,  while  the  freight 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  or  the  Brazils  in  foreign  vessels,  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  three  shillings  and  ninepence.” 

Without  questioning  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  fact,  we  may  yet  deny 
that  its  existence  is  owing  to  the  cause  assigned.  Havannah  and  Brazil  sugar  is 
packed  differently  from  that  prepared  in  our  colonies,  being  shipped  in  sciuare 
chests  and  boxes,  by  which  means  a  larger  weight  of  sugar  can  be  comprised 
within  a  given  measurement  in  a  ship’s  hold  :  besides  this,  the  sugar  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  having  been  previously  deprived  of  its  molasses  by  claying,  the 
ship  receives  freight-money  in  Europe  upon  the  same  quantity  as  she  takes  on 
board  in  her  port  of  loading ;  so  that  a  ship  will  earn  fully  as  much  money  by 
carrying  clayed  sugar  in  chests,  at  three  shillings  and  ninepence,  as  by  convey¬ 
ing  raw  sugar  in  hogsheads,  at  five  shillings  per  cwt. — the  quantity  which  she 
can  stow  of  the  latter  being  originally  smaller,  and  this  diminished  quantity 
being  still  further  reduced  in  weight  by  its  constant,  and  sometimes  excessive 
drainage  during  the  voyage. 

Tliere  is  not,  in  fact,  a  single  point  embraced  by  Sir  Henry  on  the  subject  of 
sugar,  wherein  a  want  of  proper  information  is  not  betrayed.  The  evils  stated 
by  him  are  partly  imaginary,  and  wholly  misconceived ;  and  the  measures 
which  he  proposes  for  their  remedy  would  work  manifest  injury  and  injustice. 

We  fully  agree,  however,  with  the  opinion  given,  (page  241,)  that  “  in  order 
to  extend  the  market  for  all  the  different  productions  of  the  colonies,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  what  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  shipping  interest,  every  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Colonies  should  be  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom  free  of 
duty,  except  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee,  in  the  same  way  that  the  productions  of 
Ireland  are  admitted  into  Great  Britain.” 

If  this  concession  were  made,  and  if  the  planters  were  allowed,  as  upon  every 
sound  principle  they  should  be,  to  supply  themselves  with  plantation  stores  and 
provisions  wherever  they  can  purchase  them  best  and  cheapest,  no  further  com¬ 
pensation  need  be  made  to  them  for  admitting  the  sugar  of  the  whole  world  to 
compete  witli  then's  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain. 

The  West  India  colonies  are  admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  the  production  of 
numerous  articles  useful  for  consumption  or  in  the  arts,  and  for  the  supply  of 
which  this  country  is  now  dependant  upon  more  distant  foreign  markets.  B 
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the  CTowth  of  tliese  articles  were  encouraged,  a  species  of  cultivation  would 
sp^ily  adopted  free  from  the  reproach  which  now  hangs  upon  colonial 
^culture.  A  different  class  of  cultivators  would  gradually  arise,  to  whom 
.‘their  plantations  would  be  endeared  as  the  places  of  their  birth,  and  who  would 
not,  like  die  European  settler,  he  continually  looking  forward  with  a  restless 
longing,  for  the  time  when  he  may  return  to  his  native  land,  urging  forward  all 
around  him  by  an  unnatural  impulse  in  order  to  abridge  the  term  of  his  banish- 

ment.  ,  .  i  ,  .  . 

It  has  been  usual  with  government  on  the  imposition  of  an  increased  duty 

upon  any  article  of  commerce,  to  take  an  account  of  the  stocks  in  die  possession 
of  the  dealers,  and  to  exact  from  them  the  payment  of  the  additional  rate 
thereon.  The  justice  and  policy  of  such  a  proceeding  are  unquestionable  and 
obrious.  To  forego  such  payment,  would  be  to  give  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
dealers,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  whom  they  would  tax  for  their  own  private 
benefit  in  respect  of  their  stocks  on  hand. 

It  has  also  been  customary,  upon  the  abatement  of  any  duty,  as  an  act  of 
eren-handed  justice,  to  make  an  allowance  to  the  dealers  upon  their  stocks, 
qual  to  the  diminished  duty.  The  motives  for  this  course  have  been,  that  on 
the  one  hand,  the  public  might  at  once  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  abatement ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  other  parties  not  burthened  with  stocks,  may  not  be 
enabled  to  injure  or  possibly  to  ruin  the  dealers,  by  underselling  tliemto  the  full 
amount  of  the  government  reduction. 

To  the  latter  part  of  this  system.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  strenuously  opposed, 
and  as  the  reasons  by  which  he  assails  the  practice  are  stated  in  a  way  likely  to 
have  great  weight  with  persons  not  intimately  acquainted  with  commercial 
details,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  to  show  the  fallacy  of  his  positions. 
We  give  the  passage  entire,  and  are  the  more  desirous  of  scrutinising  its  reason¬ 
ing,  feeling  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  Sir  Henry’s  views  would  be  followed 
by  an  incalculable  amount  of  inconvenience  and  distress  to  all  who  trade  in 
any  article  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  duty  on  which  may  be  repealed. 

“  In  making  an  estimate  of  the  revenue  which  would  be  lost  by  reducing  duties, 
nothing  should  be  set  down  for  re-payment  of  duty  on  stocks  on  hand,  on  the  ground 
that  the  holders  of  such  stocks  have  a  just  claim  for  re-payment ;  for  experience  esta¬ 
blishes  the  fact,  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  past  reductic  n  of  duties,  prices  have  kept 
up,  and  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  clamour,  and  much  undpserved  condemnation  of 
dealers  in  the  articles  which  have  been  relieved  of  duty. 

**  practice  of  re-paying  duties,  if  it  were  regularly  adopted,  would  lead  dealers, 
on  finding  that  a  duty  was  to  be  reduced,  to  amass  large  stocks,  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit  they  would  make  by  prices  keeping  up,  as  they  always  do,  in  a  greater  or  less 
depee,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  repeal  of  the  duties  actually  occurs. 

“  If  notice  were  given  of  the  intention  of  reducing  or  repealing  a  duty  on  any  article 
some  time  previous  to.its  being  carried  into  effect,  the  dealers  in  it  would  take  care  to 
diminish  their  stocks  ;  and  as,  in  case  of  the  duty  not  being  repaid,  they  would  all  be 
osers  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  price,  they  would  not  enter  into  competition  to  under¬ 
soil  each  other,  but  rather  combine  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  up  the  price  until 
new  stock  could  be  brought  forward.” 

In  the  first  place,  we  altogether  deny  that  the  practice  of  re-paying  duties 
^ould  lead  dealers  to  amass  large  stocks.  The  moment  it  was  knovyn  that  such 
^  proportion  of  duty  upon  any  article  of  commerce  was  about  to  be  immediately 
abandoned,  as  would  probably  lead  to  its  increased  consumption,  the  price 
^omd  so  advance  that  the  dealers  could  make  no  advantage  hy  their  purchases, 
and  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  would  pay  a  large  amount  of  duties, 
^erely  because  at  some  future  day  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  back  apart 

irom  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  notice  were  given  of  the  intention  of  repealing  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  duty  at  some  distant  day,  the  effect  of  such  notice  would  be  to  put 
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an  immediate  and  almost  total  stop  to  all  dealing  in  the  article ;  not  only  would 
the  wholesale  merchant  suffer  through  the  suspension  of  purchases  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers,  but  these  again  would  suffer  in  a  still  greater  degree  through  the 
comparative  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers.  The  distress  which 
may  be  caused  by  this  stagnation  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  retail  dealer 
must  keep  a  considerable  stock  of  some  articles  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
of  his  customers,  and  relies  upon  the  sales  he  is  accustomed  to  make  to  meet 
the  engagements  he  has  contracted  for  payment  of  the  goods.  If  these  sales 
are  suspended,  as  they  would  be  between  the  announcement  and  the  actual 
abatement,  how  are  those  engagements  to  be  met  ?  The  tradesman  is  probably 
driven  to  sacrifice  his  property  to  keep  up  his  credit,  and  may  in  this  way  see 
himself  deprived  of  the  savings  of  years,  if  even  he  is  not  involved  in  that  course 
of  difficulties,  which,  when  once  entered  upon,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a 
person  in  that  station  ever  to  overcome. 

The  greater  part  of  retail  dealers  are  men  of  limited  capitals,  who  labour 
hard  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  respectability.  They  form  a  deserving  and 
an  important  class  of  the  community,  and  are  entitled  to  greater  consideration 
from  government  than  that  it  should  thus  put  their  welfare  to  hazard  by  a  course 
which,  if  even  it  fulfils  all  that  is  hoped  from  it,  saves  a  few  thousands  to  the 
nation,  by  means  which,  were  the  transaction  to  occur  between  individuals, 
would  hardly  escape  the  imputation  of  fraud.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  knows  little  of 
the  details  of  trade,  or  he  would  not  have  asserted  that  the  dealers  would,  in  the 
case  supposed,  combine  together  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  article  in  which  they 
traffic.  Happily  for  the  public  there  are  very  few  trades  wherein  such  a  com¬ 
bination  is  practicable,  and  not  one  in  which  the  retail  dealers  could  form  a  part 
in  the  conspiracy.  Their  numbers,  their  plan  of  business,  their  mutual  jealousy 
and  rivalry,  are  all  opposed  to  such  a  proceeding ;  and  no  man  conversant  with 
commercial  matters  will  venture  to  assert  that  any  such  combination  was  ever 
witnessed  in  this  country. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  any  greater  length  into  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  hasten  to  the  examination  of  some  recommendations  of  Sir  Henrj^ 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  larger  financial  operations  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  first,  however,  cautioning  our  readers  that  figures  are  not  always  infallible 
guides  when  applied  to  commercial  economy,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  persons 
ignorant  of  the  hidden  causes  which  influence  fluctuations  of  trade,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  them  are  not  entitled  to  much  confidence.  Thus,  in  page  40 
of  his  volume.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  reasons  upon  the  effect  of  high  duties  in  di¬ 
minishing  consumption,  and  instances  the  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of 
brandy  and  Geneva,  contrasting  the  quantity  used  on  an  average  of  four  years 
to  1807,  when  the  rate  of  duty  was  145.,  with  that  of  the  four  years  following 
1814,  when  the  duty  was  fixed  at  185.  lOd.  per  gallon.  The  consumption  of 
Geneva  has  nearly  ceased,  owing  to  the  improved  quality  of  our  own  corn  spirit ; 
it  should  therefore  be  left  out  of  the  comparison;  and,  as  regards  brandy,  no 
argument  should  be  founded  upon  the  period  selected,  because  during  the  two 
consecutive  years,  1816  and  1817,  the  vintages  of  France  were  so  deficient,  that 
the  importation  price  of  brandy  rose  from  its  ordinary  rate  of  45.  to  135.  per 
gallon,  llie  consumption  consequently  received  as  great  a  check  at  tliat  time 
as  would  have  followed  the  imposition  of  a  duty  equal  to  275.  in  years  of 
average  abundance.  That  the  revenue  derived  from  foreign  spirits  has  not  re¬ 
cently  reached  the  extent  to  which  it  amounted  in  1806,  is  doubtless  partly  owing 
to  excessive  duties,  which  encourage  smuggling,  but  must  also  be  in  some 
degree  ascribed  to  the  cause  already  mentioned — improvement  in  the  quality  ol 
that  of  home  manufacture — and  also  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  tlie 
habits  of  persons  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  who,  having  altered  the  hour  ol 
their  principal  meal,  now  dispense  with  that  later  repast  when  they  were  wont 
to  re^e  themselves  with  spirituous  potations. 
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The  statement  at  page  44,  relative  to  the  duty  on  marine  insurances,  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  branch  of  business  has  fallen  off  in  England 
nearly  one  half  since  1814,— the  revenue  which  it  then  yielded  having  been 
418, 000/., —whereas  in  1829  it  amounted  only  to  227,973/.— no  alteration 
having,  in  the  interim,  been  made  in  the  rate  of  duty.  It  will  not  be  difficult, 
by  a  little  explanation,  to  show  that  Sir  Henry’s  commercial  arithmetic  is  here 
at  fault.  There  are  three  different  rates  of  duty  levied  on  marine  insur¬ 
ances,  dependant  upon  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  and  the  rate  of  premium  paid 
to  the  underwriters.  Upon  foreign  risks — that  is,  all  which  are  not  comprised 
in  voyages  between  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  another,  the  duty  is 
per  cent,  when  the  premium  exceeds  205.  per  cent.,  and  only  25.  6d.  per 
cent  when  the  premium  is  below  that  rate.  Upon  coasting  risks — that  is,  on 
voyages  between  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  another,  the  duty  is  25.  6d, 
per  cent,  when  the  premium  exceed?  205.,  and  is  only  I5.  3d.  per  cent,  when 
below  that  rate.  In  1814  all  foreign  and  most  coasting  risks  were  liable  to 
their  higher  rates  of  duty,  but  for  several  years  past  the  reverse  of  this  has  been 
the  fact :  all  coasting,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  foreign  risks  are  charge¬ 
able  with  only  the  lower  rates.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  marine  in¬ 
surance  business  is  driven  away  by  the  amount  of  our  policy  duties,  and  that 
a  reduction  in  their  rate  would  increase  this  branch  of  our  commercial  occu¬ 
pation. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  in  compiling  his  work,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  imperfections,  is  one  of  very  great  value,  did  not  refer,  as  he  easily 
might,  to  some  adequate  commercial  authority  for  the  verification  of  his  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  the  confirmation  of  his  reasonings — so  far  at  least  as  they  depend 
upon  matters  of  practice.  The  following  quotation  which  he  has  given  from 
Hume— “  That  the  more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity  are  sufficient  to  guide 
a  legislator  in  a  great  part  of  his  duties ;  but  that  principles,  like  those  of  com¬ 
merce,  are  much  more  complicated,  and  require  long  experience  and  deep  re¬ 
flection  to  be  well  understood,  because  real  consequences  are  often  contrary  to 
first  appearances” — might  have  led  Sir  Henry  to  imagine  it  to  be  at  least  a 
possible  case  that  some  of  the  “  real  consequences”  about  which  he  was  reason¬ 
ing,  might  be  contrary  to  the  “  appearances”  wherein  they  presented  themselves 
to  his  unpractised  mind. 

Upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work — that  which  treats  of  “  Terminable 
Annuities,”  “  Future  War  Expenditure,”  and  “  Loans  in  Nominal  Capital,” 
we  cannot  bestow  much  commendation.  The  distinction  which  Sir  Henry 
^ws  between  the  effect  which  ensues  when  a  nation  consumes  the  capital  of 
individuals  in  the"  form  of  loans,  and  that  which  follows  when  the  public  wants 
we  supplied,  by  taking  from  the  different  classes  which  compose  the  community 
necessary  proportion  of  their  incomes  in  the  form  of  taxes,  is  ably  and  forcibly 
elucidated.  This  branch  of  political  economy  is  now,  indeed,  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  that  if  occasion  should  unhappily  arise  for  undertaking  an  expensive  war, 
there  is  little  ground  for  apprehending  that  any  great  addition  would  be  inade. 
to  the  enormous  debt  wherewith  the  countr}'  is  already  burthened.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  much  easier  for  a  Minister,  and  a  course  that  for  a  time  might  add  to 
,  popularity,  to  shift  off  the  present  burthens  of  war  upon  future  years ;  but 
*-iie  mischievous  effects  of  thus  temporising  with  the  evil  are  so  sure  to  follow, 
ind  so  likely  to  appear  before  they  are  expected,  and  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
w  least  prepared  for  their  advent,  that  he  must  be  either  a  very  bold  or  a  very 
s  ort-sighted  finance  Minister  who,  in  this  respect,  would  tread  in  the  ruinous 
steps  of  his  predecessors.  ,  .  . 

^ir  Henry  Parnell  is  desirous  that  government  should,  as  “  an  indispensable 
®ea^re,”  get  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  unfunded  debt,  by  converting  the 
xchequer  bills  now  outstanding,  and  which  amount  to  twenty-five  millions, 
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into  either  perpetual  or  terminable  annuities.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this 
recommendation  are  as  follow  • — 

“  1. — Whenever  public  or  commercial  credit  receives  a  shock,  Exchequer  bills 
come  to  a  discount,  and  payments  may  be  made  in  them  to  government  for  taxes  or 
other  purposes,  just  at  the  time  when  the  revenue  is  most  likely  to  be  defii  ient.  * 

“  2. — The  existence  of  a  large  unfunded  debt  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  would 
deprive  the  government  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  raise  money  on  Exchequer 
bills  until  the  war  taxes  should  become  productive  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  loan  being  unavoid¬ 
able  it  would  take  from  the  government  the  only  resource  by  which  combinations  of 
loan-contractors  can  be  defeated 

“  3. — As  the  government  deal  chiefly  with  the  Bank  of  England  in  disposing  of 
Exchequer  bills,  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  them  to  a  very  large  amount, 
instead  of  being  employed  in  discounts,  and  thus  kept  at  the  command  of  the  bank,  so 
as  to  be  available  whenever  a  run  may  take  place  for  gold.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
the  currency  is  not  settled  or  safe,  nor  the  public  free  from  being  exposed  to  the  evil  of 
a  renewed  suspension  of  cash  payments.” 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  a  tolerably  long  acquaintance  with 
•the  subject  enables  us  to  say  that  the  eflfect  supposed  is  little  likely  to  occur,  if 
the  government  acts  with  the  smallest  degree  of  prudence,  and  consents  that  the 
bills  shall  bear  a  rate  of  interest,  having  some  relation  to  the  market  value  of 
money.  The  great  convenience  to  the  public  of  these  transferable  securities  is 
such,  that  they  may  generally  be  issued  somewhat  under  that  market  rate 
without  risk  of  their  falling  below  par,  in  which  case  alone  would  it  be  profit¬ 
able  for  individuals  to  tender  them  in  payment  of  duties  or  taxes. 

As  respects  the  second  objection,  little  need  be  said.  During  the  twenty  years 
which  succeeded  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when 
loans  were  contracted  to  an  amount  without  parallel,  the  country  never  paid 
unfairly  for  the  money  it  required,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  political 
affairs,  and  the  current  rates  of  commercial  profits.  If  at  that  time  no  “  com¬ 
binations  among  loan-contractors”  existed  which  required  to  be  defeated,  we 
must  not  ceilainly  look  for  such  hereafter,  seeing  that  capital  is  more  dilfused, 
and  that  competition  among  the  lenders  will  consequently  be  greater. 

The  third  objection  is  not  more  formidable  than  the  two  preceding.  Although 
the  Bank  of  England  usually  holds  a  vast  sum  in  Exchequer  bills,  receiving 
them  as  security  deposits  and  in  various  ways  from  government,  we  have  not 
heard  that  its  Directors  have  ever  refused  to  discount  any  mercantile  bills 
presented  at  their  office,  unless  restrained  from  it  by  prudential  reasons  which 
w’ould  equally  weigh  with  them,  although  their  coffers  should  be  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  treasure.  Their  possession  of  Exchequer  bills  has  therefore  been 
no  detriment  in  this  respect  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  public.  I  f  the  form 
of  the  unfunded  debt  were  altered  to  suit  Sir  Henry’s  recommendation,  what 
would  its  Directors  do  with  the  money  they  would  thus  receive?  It  is  plain 
they  could  not  employ  it  in  discounting  more  commercial  bills.  To  invest,  in  a 
fixed  employment,  any  portion  of  capital,  which  may  be  wanted  on  an 
emergency,  would  be  contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of  banking.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  consols  would  to  a  certain  extent  be  liable  to  the  same  reproach,  as 
their  price  being  subject  to  sudden  and  even  unlimited  fluctuation,  would  be 
injuriously  affected  by  precisely  the  same  events  as  would  at  the  worst  cancel 
the  premium  on  Exchequer  bills. 

1 1  the  ingenuity  of  man  were  employed  to  discover  the  plan  most  advan¬ 
tageous  for  such  an  establishment  to  follow  in  rendering  its  surplus  funds  pro¬ 
fitable,  we  do  not  think  any  could  be  devised  more  safe  and  more  convenient 
than  is  offered  by  an  investment  in  these  Exchequer  bills.  Their  issue  is 
advantageous  to  the  public  in  the  same  way,  offering  to  individuals  Siife  ein- 
ployment  for  money  during  short  periods ;  and  the  benefit  to  the  nation  is 
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equally  apparent,  since  the  rate  of  interest  upon  them  is  lower  than  upon  any 
d««ription  of  funded  stock ;  tlie  saving  in  this  respect  amounting  to  £300,000 
per  annum.  «  ,  ,  , 

At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  amount  of  Exchequer  bills  in  circulation 
was  nearly  double  that  which  it  is  at  present.  The  issue  of  so  large  a  sum  was 
certainly  attended  by  disadvantage,  but  the  present  reduced  amount  could  not 
be  further  diminished  without  leading  to  public  inconvenience. 

It  is  a  favourite  plan  with  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  to  convert  the  perpetual 
annuities  of  which  the  national  debt  is  principally  made  up,  into  othei*s  which 
are  terminable  at  some  future  and  remote  period.  We  cannot  see  that  any 
advantage  would  follow  such  a  plan,  if  carried  beyond  the  degree  wherein  it  is 
already  adopted  by  government.  Any  description  of  stock  may  now  be  con¬ 
verted  into  annuities  either  for  life  or  for  any  fixed  period,  upon  terms  equitably 
calculated  between  the  parties,  and  varying  with  the  money  price  which  the 
stock  bears  in  the  market.  The  benefit  of  this  arrangement  is  principally 
reaped  by  the  individuals  who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  commute  a  small 
perpetual  income  into  one  that  is  larger,  and  to  whom  it  is  important  to  deal 
on  terms  that  are  both  safe  and  equitable, — conditions  which  do  not  always 
attend  annuity  operations,  when  conducted  by  individuals  or  private  bodies. 

In  his  chapter  on  “  Terminable  Annuities,”  Sir  Henry  Parnell  exhibits  the 
most  complete  absence  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  if,  unhappily,  his 
suggestions  are  attended  to,  the  result  which  usually  follows  when  the  blind 
are  led  by  the  blind,  will  assuredly  be  experienced.  By  the  operations  last 
described,  government  dictates  the  terms  upon  which  it  will  deal.  If  these 
were  in  the  least  degree  unfair  towards  the  public,  its  proposals  would  be  made 
in  vain.  It  is  therefore  confidently  assumed  that  at  this  time,  the  wish  of  Sir 
Henry  is  complied  with  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  unless 
tlie  public  is  tempted  to  increase  its  dealings  by  the  offer  of  annuities  below 
their  actual  value.  Quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Price,  the  adoption  of  whose 
plans  of  finance  has  cost  the  country  many  millions  of  money.  Sir  Henry  is 
willing  that  the  perpetual  annuities  shall  all  be  converted  into  others  for  1 00 
years,  although  the  country  should  have  to  give  a  quarter  or  even  a  half  per  cent, 
more  in  the  exchange.  If  the  largest  of  these  sums  were  given  as  a  bonus  to 
effect  the  exchange,  the  loss  by  this  means  to  the  nation,  under  the  operation  of 
compound  interest  calculated  at  five  per  cent,  would,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  considerably  exceed  1100  per  cent.  If  only  one  shilling  per  cent,  were 
pven  annually  during  the  continuance  of  the  annuity,  in  order  to  provide  for 
its  extinction  in  100  years,  even  that  small  additional  payment  would  enUiil  a 
national  loss  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-fouith  the  whole 
amount  of  the  national  debt. 

Calculations  whereby  these  results  are  proved,  may  be  made  by  every  school- 
wy,  and  it  is  extraordinary  thaf  a  man" so  acute  as  Sir  Henry  Parnell  should 
have  neglected  to  verify  his  reasoning  by  an  operation  which  could  not  have 
cost  him  beyond  ten  minutes  thought  and  labour,  before  he  ventured  upon 
ur^ng  it  so  strongly  upon  the  country. 

Ihe  section  which  treats  on  “  Loans  in  nominal  Capitals,”  is  no  less  objec¬ 
tionable.  Sir  Henry  finds  great  fault  with  finance  ministers  for  having  bor¬ 
rowed  money  in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  rather  than  by  a  sacrifice 
01  larger  annual  payments,  creating  a  smaller  nominal  amount  of  debt.  A 
vory  slight  examination  of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  forwai’d  will  suffice, 
owever,  to  justify  the  practice  which  he  reprehends.  In  page  279,  we  find  a 
le  of  prices  and  per  centage  rates  of  interest  upon  three  and  five  per  cent. 
?  *ks^  respectively  during  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1793  to  1802.  The 
in^rtion  of  this  table  is  intended  to  “  shew  that  the  annual  average  excess  of 
in  rest  on  five  per  cent,  stock  was  no  more  than  12^.  Qd,  per  cent. ;  and  as  the 
rgeness  of  the  sum  of  which  any  particular  stock  consists,  has  a  considerable 
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effect  in  bringing  down  the  value  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  it  that  will  he  in  the  market  for  sale,  had  the  loans  been  all  made  in  that 
stock,  this  exceeding  of  interest  would  certainly  have  been  still  less.” 

It  is  singular  that  Sir  Henry  should  have  been  betrayed  into  so  palpable  an 
error  as  is  here  committed ;  a  moment’s  reflection  would  have  shewn  him  that 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  five  per  cent,  stock,  and  thus  bringing  down  its 
value,”  the  exceeding  of  interest  would  certainly  have  been  still  greater. 

We  subjoin  the  table  above-mentioned,  adding  to  it  four  columns,  shewing 
the  effect  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight  years,  if  in  each  of  the  years  which 
it  embraces,  one  million  of  money  had  been  raised  in  five  rather  than  in  three 
per  cent,  stock.  This  examination  proves,  that  if  the  redemption  of  the  three 
per  cent,  annuities  must  be  effected  at  even  as  high  a  price  as  eighty-two  per 
cent.,  the  country  has  saved  the  sum  of  jC 11 7,398  upon  each  one  of  the  many 
hundred  millions  it  has  borrowed,  by  raising  money  in  that  stock,  the  nominal 
capital  of  which  is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  bears. 
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THREE  PER  CENT  STOCK. 


Price  Rate  of  Stock  created  Annual  In- 
Interest  per  for  each  million  terest  on  the 
Cent.  of  money  raised  same. 


794  70  4  6  8  1,428,571 


41,666 

42,857 


795  63  4  15  2  1,587,301  47,619 

796  69  4  6  11  1,449,565  43,487 

797  54  5  11  1  1,851,851  55,555 

798  48  6  5  0  2,083,333  62,500 

799  53  5  13  2  1,886,792  56,603 

800  61  4  18  2  1,639,344  49,180 

1801  60  5  0  0  1,666,666  50,000 

1802  68  4  8  2  1,470,588  44,117 

j6’16,452,899  j6’493,584- 


FIVE  PER  CENT  STOCK. 


Rate  of 

Price.  Interest  per 
Cent. 


101  4  18  11 

97  6  2  11 

100  500 

81  6  3  4 


£  943,396  '•^"47,169 

990,099  49,504 

1,030,928  51,547 

1,000,000  50,000 

1,224,691  61,234 


69  7  4  0  1,449,565  72,478 


81  6  3  4 

90  5  11  1 

93  574 

98  5  1  10 


1,224,691  61,234 

1,111,111  55,555 

1,075,268  53,763 

1,020,408  51.020 

^6*1 1,070,157  J^553,504 


Deduct  amount  of  Interest  payable  on  3  per  cent.  Stock  -  -  *  493,584 

Difference  -  -  -  -  59,920 

Which  in  28  Years,  with  Compound  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  would  amount  to  ^6*3,595,200 
Capital  Stock  of  5  per  cent,  redeemed,  at  par  -  -  11,070,157 


Amount  paid,  if  10  millions  had  been  raised  in  Stock,  bearing  5  per  cent. 

Interest  -  .  14,665,357 

Capital  Stock  of  3  per  cent,  redeemed,  at  82  per  cent.  •  -----  13,491,377 


I..  ■' 


Saving  on  10  millions  -  .^1,173,980 

or  112  per  cent 
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I  had  been  fond  of  solitude  from  my  boyhood.  The  sports  that 
gave  health  and  enjoyment  to  others  had  no  charms  for  me.  If  there 
existed  within  me  the  elements  of  kindness  and  philanthropy,  I  had 
never  found  an  object  to  call  them  into  activity.  Silent,  morose,  and 
(I  bitterly  felt  in  my  secret  heart)  hateful  to  those  around  me,  I  grew 
up  moody,  fitful,  and  discontented  ;  the  consciousness  that  I  was  dis¬ 
liked,  that  I  was  detested,  was  rendered  doubly  galling  to  my  spirit  by 
the  feeling  that  I  was  also  despised.  Nature  had  made  me  weak,  with 
bodily  imperfections  which  almost  amounted  to  deformity,  and  my 
unhappy  disposition  gnawed  away  my  strength  ;  I  was  feeble  in  sinew 
and  limb,  and  in  the  feats  and  gambols  of  youth  I  never  shared,  but 
nursed  in  solitude  and  bitterness  a  hatred,  deep,  immitigable,  and  un¬ 
relenting,  against  my  fellows.  My  mother  I  had  lost  before  I  could  be 
sensible  of  my  bereavement,  but  my  father — cold,  stern,  and  unfor¬ 
giving — was  scarcely  less  the  object  of  my  awe  than  of  my  hatred ;  my 
brother,  the  only  other  member  of  our  family,  at  times  called  forth 
feelings  of  more  tenderness,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  My  heart 
has  yearned  to  embrace  him  as  a  brother,  to  mingle  my  soul  with  his, 
and  to  weep  tears,  scorching,  bitter  tears,  upon  his  bosom ;  but  as  I 
gazed  upon  his  bright  smile,  and  heard  the  wild  laugh  of  joy  gushing 
from  his  buoyant  heart,  hatred  has  closed  up  all  the  avenues  to  my 
affections,  and  I  have  rushed  howling  with  rage  and  scorn  into  my 
dreary  solitude  again.  Years  had  rolled  over  me  in  this  manner,  and 
now,  when  Ernest  my  brother,  and  myself  were  men,  we  were  sum¬ 
moned  one  day  into  my  father’s  study :  the  room  was  dimly  lighted, 
books  were  ranged  round  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  horns  of  the  elk, 
from  which  were  suspended  swords,  and  every  variety  of  martial 
weapon;  in  a  high-backed  antique  chair  sat  the  Baron  Von  Herons- 
wold.  I  folded  my  hands  across  my  breast,  and  waited  to  hear  his 
communication.  My  brother  went  close  to  his  chair,  and  seemed  to 
gaze  on  him  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  affection.  “  I  have  called 
you,  my  sons,  before  me  this  day,  as  I  consider  it  fiill  time  for  you  to 
settle  as  to  your  future  plans.  You-are  now  men  ;  have  you  decided 
on  what  you  are  to  do,  for  it  does  not  become  the  last  scions  of  the 
house  of  Heronswold  to  bury  themselves  in  this  solitary  castle,  when 
the  world  and  glory  lie  temptingly  before  them ;  Ernest,  speak  first, 
have  you  yet  fixed  on  any  course  of  life?”  ‘‘My  father,”  said  the 
youth,  “  you  have  told  me  of  the  glory  of  our  ancestors,  of  their  fame 
in  battle,  of  their  courage  in  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  I  have  prayed 
that  I  might  emulate  their  deeds ;  my  nerves  are  as  strong,  my  limbs 
^  ^tive  as  theirs;  give  me  your  permission  to  earn  a  soldiers  honour; 

have  wedded  myself  to  the  sword.”  As  he  said  this  his  voice  faltered, 
^0  the  high  hopes  he  cherished  at  the  commencement  of  his  reply, 
^  given  place  to  the  sad  anticipation  of  leaving  his  father.  There 
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was  silence  for  some  time ;  at  last  the  Baron  taking  down  from  its 
place  upon  the  wall,  the  sword  of  our  great  ancestor  Egbert,  gave  it  to 
my  brother,  and  said,  it  is  pure  and  unstained ;  return  it  in  the  same 
condition,  and  God  bless  you  my  gallant  boy.” 

He  turned  next  to  me.  ‘‘  Have  you  also  fixed  on  any  plan  for  the 
fiiture?”  1  Said  “Nol  here  was  I  bom,  here  I  have  lived,  if 
breathing  in  misery  may  be  said  to  live  ;  there  are  ravens  enow  in 
Heronswold,  and  Rudolph  can  die  at  home.”  How !  are  you  resolved 
to  live  ingloriously  in  sloth  and  idleness,  when  your  brother” —  “  Let 
him  go !  ”  I  interrupted ;  “  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  both  :  we  move 
in  different  paths  ;  there  are  wolves  enow  in  Heronswold,  and  Rudolph 
can  die  at  home.”  Degenerate  boy  I  but  I  expected  this  ;  your  eye 
would  quail  at  the  flash  of  the  sword,  your  cheek  would  blanch  at  the 
sight  of  blood  I  you  coward  I”  ‘‘  Stop  !”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  spare  me  the 
rest ;  I  warn  you,  you  have  said  too  much  ;  and  time  will  show  us  yet 
whose  cheek  shall  grow  palest,  at  the  sight  of  blood,  whose  eye  will 
quail  lowliest  at  the  glimmer  of  steel— remember.”  And  saying  these 
words  I  left  the  room,  and  rushed  in  a  frenzied  state  of  fury  into  the 
thickest  of  the  pine  forest.  In  a  short  time  my  brother  w  ent  off  with 
banner  and  plume  to  join  the  army.  I  saw  him  not  before  his  de¬ 
parture,  but  as  I  heard  the  clank  of  his  horse’s  hoofs,  I  poured  out  my 
curses  upon  him,  and  felt  a  sort  of  wild  unintellgible  delight  in  the 
conviction  that  now  there  was  no  soul  upon  earth  on  whom  I  did  not 
heap  up  the  full  measure  of  my  unmixed  and  uncontroulable  hatred.  INIy 
intercourse  with  my  father  was  of  course  still  more  limited  than  before; 
his  words  rankled  in  my  heart,  and  day  nor  night  did  the  sound  of  his 
voice  leave  my  ears ;  he  had  called  me  coward !  aU  that  was  evil  in 
my  nature  was  stirred  into  tenfold  activity  by  the  recollection,  and 
misanthrope,  miserable,  and  half  maniac  as  I  was,  there  flitted  before 
my  eyes  the  grim  undefined  presentiment  of  revenge ;  the  air  was  filled 
with  strange  voices  as  I  rushed  from  crag  to  crag  of  the  precipices 
round  the  castle,  and  some  of  them  seemed  in  loud  tones  of  mockery 
and  insult,  to  shout  coward,  coward  I  and  then  a  silvery  voice  close  by 
my  ear,  would  seem  to  whisper  ‘‘  revenge  !”  In  this  w^ay  many  months 
past  on.  Goaded  almost  to  insanity  by  the  demons  which  thus  incited 
me  to  crime,  I  suffered  my  hair  to  grow ;  my  person  was  neglected, 
my  eyes  became  bloodshot  from  want  of  sleep,  or  from  the  appalling 
dreams  that  glared  in  upon  my  temporary  repose ;  and  as  I  roamed 
through  the  woods,  in  storm  and  tempest,  I  felt  a  wild  thrill  of  exultation 
in  contemplating  the  utter  misery  and  friendlessness  of  my  situation. 

I  know  not  for  what  length  of  time  this  state  of  my  thoughts  con¬ 
tinued  ;  several  years  however  must  have  passed.  I  had  suffered  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold,  and  yet  the  one  idea  still  kept 
uppermost  in  my  mind ;  the  scene  with  my  father  in  the  study  was 
indented  on  my  memory  with  the  most  appalling  vividness,  and  every 
glance  of  his  eye,  every  tone  of  his  voice,  continued  to  torment  me  with 
the  one  ceaseless,  changeless  longing  for  revenge.  At  last,  one  day  I 
discovered  unusual  signs  of  festivity  in  the  castle ;  domestics  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro  in  evident  preparation  for  some  approaching  jul>ilee. 
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I  asked  the  old  steward  as  I  met  him  in  the  hall,  what  was  the  cause  of 
ail  these  preparations ;  the  old  man  started  as  I  addressed  him,  and 
looked  around  evidently  in  the  greatest  alarm.  I  bade  him  fear  nothing, 
and  he  then,  though  still  in  considerable  fear,  told  me  that  Lord  Ernest 
and  his  bride  were  expected  home ;  that  Lord  Ernest  had  acquired 
great  renown  in  the  wars,  and  that  his  lady  was  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Odensback,  the  noblest  family  on  the  Rhine.  I  answered 
with  the  utmost  calmness,  “  and  when  did  all  this  take  place  ?”  “  Lord 
Ernest,”  the  old  man  answered,  “  has  left  us  now  six  years,  come  St. 
Stephen's  day,  to  his  name  be  glory  !  **  Six  years  ?  ”  I  exclaimed — 
old  dotard  are  you  mad,  or  do  you  think  to  impose  upon  my  senses  by 
jour  lies  ?  six  years  I  I  tell  you  man,  you  lie  ;  it  w^as  but  yesterday 
Lord  Ernest  left  us;  'twas  but  the  day  before,  that  a  name  was  given 
to  me  by  one  who  will  rue  it  e'er  the  moon  be  done ;  hark  ye,  old  man, 
he  called  me  coward  I  you  shall  see  how  his  cheek  will  blanch ;  you 
shall  see  how  his  eye  will  quail  beneath  the  glitter  of  the  sw  ord,  ha,  ha  I” 
and  I  rushed  forth  into  the  forest,  leaving  the  old  man  in  a  stupor  of 
astonishment  and  fear. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  knew  that  my  brother  had  arrived,  and  although 
I  wished  to  see  him,  to  clasp  him  by  the  hand,  for  our  early  friendship 
rushed  freshly  back  upon  my  heart,  there  was  some  indefinable  feeling 
which  impelled  me  rather  to  avoid  than  to  seek  him.  Some  strange 
insight  also,  haunted  me  at  times  into  my  degradation  and  misery  ;  I 
half  resolved  to  cast  off  my  misanthropy,  and  mix  with  my  fellow  men 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  but  the  phantom  of  revenge  always 
appeared  on  these  occasions  before  me,  and  waved  me  back  from  the 
threshold  of  penitence ;  and  immediately  the  lava  torrent  of  hatred, 
which  had  been  dammed  up  for  a  time,  rushed  out  with  wilder  and 
more  boiling  vehemence  than  before. 

On  coming  one  morning  suddenly  to  an  open  part  of  the  domain,  I  saw 
a  young  boy  about  two  years  of  age,  sitting,  happily  and  alone,  upon  the 
grass  at  the  foot  of  an  elm  tree.  I  went  up  to  him  and  spoke  in  tones  as  soft 
and  gentle  as  I  could  assume;  but  the  child  on  seeing  me  began  to  cry  in 
terror;  and  whilst  I  tried  to  soothe  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  a  female 
came  running  forward,  and  snatching  the  child  from  the  ground,  held  it 
J^th  the  convulsive. tenacity  of  fear  to  her  bosom.  Such  a  form  of  beauty 
had  never  seen ;  the  lady  was  young,  and  exquisitely  fair,  and  the 
which  was  evidently  depicted  in  her  whole  countenance,  lent  a 
Dew  and  animated  charm  to  every  feature.  Spare  him,  spare  him  I  ”  she 
cned;  “he  never  wronged  you ;  for  his  father’s  sake,  who  loves  you 
have  mercy  on  us  both.  Lord  Rudolph  !”  “  Spare  him  !  do  1 

en  already  look  so  like  a  murderer  ?”  and  I  smiled  grimly,  as  a  new* 
presented  itself  to  my  imagination.  “  So  then  you  condescend  to 
^  of  a  poor  outcast  such  as  I  am  1  ”  ‘‘  To  beg !  ”  exclaimed  she,  “  Oh ! 

thing ;  on  my  knees  would  I  pray  to  you,  Rudolph,  to  reclaim 
yo^elf;  to  cease  thus  to  avoid  your  brother,  who  loves  you,  and  his 
would  fain  prove  herself  a  sister,  by  the  most  constant 
in  your  comfort,  for  your  peace  of  mind  I”  “  What!  you  also 

6  plot  to  deceive  me  with  false  stories  of  the  flight  of  time  ?  you 
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the  wife  of  Lord  Ernest !  who  left  us  but  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
and  mother,  doubtless,  of  this  little  cherub  his  son ;  when  it  was  but 
three  days  ago  that  I  was  twitted  as  a  coward,  because  I  would  rather 
hide  these  limbs  and  this  revolting  countenance  in  the  depths  of  these 
woods,  than  take  them  forth  along  with  him,  to  be  the  laughing  stock 
and  scorn  of  the  world !  ” 

At  these  words  I  suddenly  clutched  hold  of  the  infant, ’which  was 
now  nestling  quietly  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  held  him  high  in 
the  air.  The  lady  in  an  agony  of  alarm,  dropt  half  fainting  upon  her 
knees,  with  her  hands  folded  before  her  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Suddenly  there  appeared  before  me  two  figures,  whom  I  knew  almost 
without  looking  at  them  to  be  Ernest  and  my  father.  I  was  not  con¬ 
scious  of  haying  seen  the  latter  since  the  day  of  his  calling  us  to  his 
library  till  that  moment.  Ernest  dashed  forward,  but  stopt  suddenly 
short  when  he  saw  the  situation  of  his  wife:  “Rudolph,  Rudolph!” 
he  exclaimed,  “  by  the  friendship  of  our  early  years,  I  beseech  you 
restore  the  boy  to  his  mother ;  Rudolph,  I  have  ever  been  your  friend, 
and  for  pity’s  sake  release  your  little  nephew,  and  we  will  teach  him 
to  bless  you  in  his  prayers — ”  As  he  was  yet  speaking,  I  kept  slowly 
retiring  with  my  face  towards  them,  till,  in  a  few  paces,  I  found  myself 
on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  chasm  in  the  rock,  through  which,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  down,  foams  one  of  the  mountain  torrents 
that  mine  their  subterranean  way  into  the  Rhine.  Thus  situated,  I 
felt  I  had  their  fate  in  my  own  hands.  My  brother’s  voice  quivered 
as  he  continued  his  supplications  for  mercy  to  his  child,  and  even  my 
father  joined  with  the  most  fervent  humbleness,  in  beseeching  me  to 
have  compassion  on  them  all.  In  moody  silence  I  still  held  the  child  at 
arm’s  length,  half  undetermined  what  to  do  ;  the  baron  at  last  losing 
patience,  exclaimed  to  Ernest,  “Let  us  leave  him  to  his  own 
devices;  the  madman  understands  us  not;  the  coward!”  “Twice — 
yes  twice  have  I  had  that  name  applied  to  me  by  you !  ” — I  cried 
out  in  ungovernable  rage ;  “  but  the  first  time  you  called  me  coward, 
you  talked  of  blanched  cheek  and  quailing  eye ;  I  told  you  the  time 
would  come,  when  we  should  be  able  to  judge  whose  eye  would 
sink  lowest,  whose  cheek  would  turn  the  whitest :  see,”  I  continued, 
as  I  drew  a  dagger  from  my  breast,  “  my  nerves  are  firm,  my  cheek 
retains  its  colour,  my  eye  its  strength  ;  where  are  ye  now,  ye  boasters 
of  your  courage  ?  ”  Again,  impelled  by  despair,  my  father  cried  out 
“  coward  1  ”  with  a  howl  such  as  a  tiger  gives  when  he  springs  upon 
his  prey.  I  plunged  the  weapon  into  the  heart  of  the  now  exhausted 
infant,  and  flung  him  from  me  into  the  abyss  at  my  side ;  I  watched 
the  white  raiments  flutter  as  they  fell  into  the  gloomy  depth,  but  I 
could  not  see  at  what  point  they  mingled  with  the  spray ;  but  I 
heard  the  water  rushing  on  with  a  dull  deadened  sound  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaded  and  sunless  gulph.  I  turned  to  my  father  and  Ernest. 
They  were  rushing  forward  wdth  the  utmost  rage  in  their  counte¬ 
nances.  Brandishing  the  dagger,  still  red  with  the  infant’s  blood,  I 
threw  myself  upon  them  as  they  approached  me ;  I  pushed  directly  at 
my  father  s  heart,  and  he  groaned  deeply  as  I  planted  a  blow  of  my 
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dagger  in  his  bosom,  and  fell  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  then  turned 
twrds  my  brother,  but  he  seized  my  arm  and  struggled  to  retain  his 
hold.  1  toiled,  and  strove,  and  wrestled,  but  in  vain ;  I  felt  my 
strength  gradually  relaxing,  and  I  also  thought  I  distinguished  the 
footsteps  of  many  men  approaching  the  scene  of  our  combat ;  I  col¬ 
lected  all  my  energy  for  one  vast  eifort,  and  nearly  wrenched  my 
arm  from  his  grasp ;  I  shouted  in  the  intensity  of  my  hatred,  and  then, 
when  we  were  both  nearly  exhausted,  I  heard  a  voice — the  voice  as  I 
thought  of  my  father,  who  still  lay  weltering  in  his  blood — say  to  me, 
with  the  greatest  impatience  in  its  tone,  Good  God,  Jack  Furby, 
what  a  time  you  are  in  making  a  move !  I  do  believe  you’ve  been 
asleep  I”  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  before  me  was  a  chess  board,  and  my 
friend,  Bill  Cognac,  looking  at  me  with  the  greatest  surprise.  “  So, 
I  am  not  a  murderer  I  ”  I  exclaimed ;  breathing  out  as  if  I  had  held  in  my 
respiration  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  I  have  not  stabbed  my  father,  nor 
thrown  my  nephew  into  a  river!  well,  thank  heaven  for  the  deliverance. 
But  may  ten  thousand  devils  seize  on  those  abominable  German 
romances,  for  after  your  slow  play  had  set  me  to  sleep,  they  have 
given  me  a  most  tremendous  dream.  Check. 

J.  F. 
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Farewell,  dearest! — fare  thee  well, 

May  blessings  with  thee  go, 

May  sunshine  stream  upon  thy  path. 

And  flow’rs  around  thee  grow. 

For  thou  wert  kind  when  all  the  world 
From  off  my  fortunes  fell ; 

Thou’st  soothed  with  smiles  my  troubled  heart 
Then  dearest — Fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  dearest! — may  those  smiles 
That  o’er  all  hearts  have  shone, 

Now  turn  and  throw  their  blessed  power 
"  "Like  sunlight-on  thine  own. 

And  may  the  joy  which  thou  hast  given 
For  ever  with  thee  dwell ; 

Sweet  thoughts,  and  pleasing  dreams  be  thine, 
And  dearest — Fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  dearest !  still  I  stay 
And  yet  1  know  not  why — 

To  hear  the  magic  of  thy  voice 
The  murmur  of  thy  sigh. 

Once  more  thy  lips  are  pressed  to  mine. 

Again  I  feel  their  spell ; 

Give  me  once  more  that  sunny  smile. 

Then  dearest — Fare  thee  well ! 

G  2 


R.  F.  W. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  STATESMEN.^ 

The  work  now  before  us  is  calculated  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
portions  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cyclopedia.  It  forms  tlie  first  of  three  volumes 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  biography  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  includes  the  lives  of  Sir  Tliomas  More,  Cardinal  Wolsev, 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  The  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whom  a  congeniality  of  feeling 
and  disposition  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  of  commemorating  the  virtues 
of  that  very  great  and  good  man.  He  has  acquitted  himself  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability,  and  has  furnished  a  delightful  sketch  of  one  of  the  finest 
characters  in  history.  The  life  of  Lord  Burleigh  is  taken  from  M‘Diarmid’s 
British  Statesmen.  The  name  of  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  Wolsey  and 
Cranmer  is  not  mentioned ;  but  we  may  venture  to  predict  of  him,  as  Pope  did 
of  Johnson,  that  his  name  will  not  long  remain  unknown.  Distinguished  by 
vigour  of  thought  and  of  expression,  depth  of  philosophical  research,  a  power 
of  delineating  character  and  placing  it  in  faithful  relief  before  the  reader,— 
a  discriminating  judgment  in  unveiling  the  motives,  and  laying  bare  the 
springs  of  human  action  : — possessed  of  these  capabilities  in  a  superior  degree, 
this  writer  requires  but  perseverance  in  the  course  he  has  selected  to  assert  his 
claim  to  a  high  station  amongst  historians.  The  private  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  proud  and  ambitious  Cardinal  are  not  sufficiently  numerous,  though  his 
name  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  annals  of  our  country ;  nor  has 
he  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  upon  the  character  of  society  in  his  own, 
or  in  after  times,  as  to  impart  to  his  biography  that  interest  which  is  so  deeply 
interwoven  with  the  career  of  the  principal  author  of  the  English  Reformation, 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  The  fame  of  Cranmer  has  shared  the  fate  which 
usually  awaits  the  reputations  of  men  who  happen  to  be  placed  in  similar  situ¬ 
ations.  It  has  suffered  equally  from  the  injudicious  praise  of  the  zealots  of 
one  pally,  and  the  immoderate  censure  of  those  of  the  other.  While  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  have  represented  him  as  a  model  of  perfection,  and  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gloss  over  or  to  excuse  defects  which  admit  not  of  defence,  the 
advocates  of  the  ancient  faith,  to  which  he  gave  a  fatal  blow ,  run  into  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme,  dwelling  on  the  faults,  and  awarding  no  praise  to  the  unques¬ 
tionable  virtues  and  merits  of  the  man.  In  the  present  account  of  that 
celebrated  prelate,  the  just  medium  of  philosophical  and  historical  impartiality 
is  preserved ;  and  while  the  many  excellencies  in  Cranmer’s  character  are 
made  the  subject  of  honest  eulogy,  his  undoubted  failings,  and  more  especially 
that  spirit  of  persecuting  intolerance  which  he  and  his  brother  Reformers  fully 
shared  with  tlieir  opponents,  the  Romanists,  are  properly  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  circumstances  and  notions  of  the  times  in  which  those  men 
lived,  which  sanctified  deeds  that  in  a  more  enlightened  period  are  contem¬ 
plated  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Upon  this  point,  we  extract  the  following 
admirable  obser\"ations : — 

‘In  fairness  to  the  men  of  this  age  of  persecution,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
intolerance  was  then,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after,  the  common  law  of  Christen¬ 
dom.^  Toleration  was  a  term  scarcely  heard  of  in  theory,  and  wholly  unknown  m 
practice.  The  magistrate  of  the  sixteenth  century  doubted  as  little  the  justice  of  con¬ 
signing  a  heretic  to  the  flames,  as  a  magistrate  of  our  own  more  enlightened  times  of 
sentencing  the  impugner  of  established  opinions  to  gaol  or  transportation,  or  the 
utterer  of  a  forged  note  to  the  gallows.  The  pretext,  the  prevention  of  crime  by 
terror  of  its  consequences,  and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  body  corpoiate, 
by  (to  use  the  favourite  metaphor  of  the  times)  “  the  amputation  of  the  diseased  mem¬ 
ber,’*  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  excepting,  indeed,  that  the  zeal  of  the  former  was 

•  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  Vol.  I.  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 
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incited  by  an  additional  motive  derived  from  his  religion.  The  conduct  of  men  is 
mainly  determined  by  the  circumstances^  in  which  they  are  placed  j  among  which  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  is,  perhaps,  the  most  influential.  Public 
opinion  was  not  outraged  by  the  dreadful  punishments  inflicted  on  those  from  whom  the 
odious  charge  of  heresy  repelled  the  current  of  public  sympathy.  Uniformity  of  theo. 
logical  doctrines  was  a  phrase  then  synonimous  with  the  very  existence  of  religion 
it^lf;  and  those  doctrines  and  that  uniformity  it  was  considered  to  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  government  to  maintain  with  unrelenting  vigilance.  Where  any  relaxation 
of  this  stem  discipline  occurred,  it  was  owing  to.  temperament  and  animal  feeling, 
rather  than  to  a  judicious  estimate  of  the  value  of  religious  liberty.  At  all  times  and  in 
every  class  of  society  are  to  be  found  individuals  so  constitutionally  humane,  so  ner¬ 
vously  apprehensive  of  pain  in  themselves,  so  tremblingly  sympathetic  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  suffering  in  others,  that  not  even  religious  fanaticism  can  make  them  unrelent¬ 
ingly  cruel.  W  henever  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  such  persons,  a  negative 
toleration,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  or  refraining  from  persecution  will  prevail ;  for  the 
actions  of  individuals,  it  will  be  almost  invariably  found,  receive  their  tone  and 
colouring  much  more  from  the  general  temper  or  feelings  of  the  heart  than  from  the 
decisions  of  the  understanding.  Philip  Melancthon  was  a  man  of  this  class,  and 
Reginald  Pole  and  Tonstal,  and  so  probably  were  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Cranmer : 
not  so  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  the  other  leading  reformers  ori  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  Gardiners  and  Bonners  on  the  other.  One  fact  should  be  received  in  palliation 
of  all :  the  great  truth,  so  pregnant  with  charity  towards  our  fellow  men,  that  belief 
is  independent  on  the  will,  was  not  in  those  times  dreamt  of,  and  even  at  present  is  not 
so  constantly  borne  in  mind  as  the  interests  of  humanity  would  dictate.  Mistaking 
the  expression  of  belief  for  the  act  itself,  the  members  of  each  sect  or  party  endeavoured 
to  force  the  reception  of  what  their  own  sincerity,  by  a  very  natural  illusion,  convinced 
them  nothing  but  malignant  obstinacy  could  prevent  from  being  at  once  eagerly 
adopted;  and  this  intolerance  was  masked,  even  to  its  zealots,  under  the  title  of 
checking  and  punishing  wilful  error,  and  of  advancing  the  cause  of  truth.  Before, 
therefore,  we  condemn  the  actors  in  those  dramas  of  persecution  which  stain  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  let  us  consider  whether  there  may  not  possibly  be 
some  of  our  own  laws  and  usages  of  so  intolerant  and  sanguinary  a  character,  as  to 
require  hereafter  the  lenient  interpretation  of  a  more  enlightened,  and  thence  more 
humane  posterity.  While  we  reprobate  the  barbarous  and  unchristian  practices  of 
our  fathers,  it  might  be  as  well  for  us  to  examine  whether  there  is  any  leaven  ot  them 
still  lurking  among  ourselves.  Let  us,  in  a  word,  take  care,  while  we  are  indignantly 
pointing  out  the  beams  which  blinded  the  vision  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the 
career  of  human  improvement,  that  some  motes  of  prejudice  and  uncnaritableness  may 
not  obstruct  our  own.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  are  certainly  extinguished  for  ever ;  but 
is  the  spirit  of  intolerance  that  kindled  them  altogether  allayed  V 

After  adducing  two  of  those  instances  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  Cranmer, 
which  inflict  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory,  namely,  the  cases  of  Joan 
Bocher  and  Von  Parris,  who  were  mercilessly  consigned  to  the  stake,  the 
author  subjoins  the  following  excellent  reflections,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  —  -  _ _  _ _ 

*  Such  was  the  conduct,  so  monstrously  inconsistent,  of  the  great  patriarchs  of  the 
Reformation.  Blinded  by  religious  zeal  and  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  age,  they 
could  not  see  that  they  were  furnishing  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  with  a  rich 
^oury  of  weapons  of  persecution.  It  did  not  strike  them,  that  if  Joan  Bocher  and 
Parris  were  guilty  in  freely  exercising  their  private  judgment  in  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  all  their  ecclesiastical  innovations,  and  the  Reformation  itself  must, 
be  denounced  as  the  most  audacious  and  deliberate  criminality.  But,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  these  were  times  of  unparalleled  changes,  great  excite- 
tnent  and  intolerance.  A  mighty  concussion  had  shaken  society  to  its  foundation, 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  man  had  not  yet  reasserted  himself  in  his  native 
Dimity  and  clearsightedness.  Men  should,  we  again  remind  the  reader,  be  judged  by 
e  standard  of  their  own  age  alone  ;  as  there  is  no  man  but  in  a  great  degree  takes  his 
colouring  of  conduct  from  the  habits  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors. 

]  creatures  of  circumstance  and  imitation  ;  and  imitation,  says  Bacon,  is  a 

g  ope  of  precepts.  The  progress  of  truth  and  improvement  is  imperceptible  in  s  ort 
P«nods ;  so  that  the  habits  of  thought  and  action,  the  religious  belief,  the  political 
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predilections  and  aversions,  and  opinions  of  men  and  books  on  the  passing  events 
differ  but  a  shade  here  and  there  from  those  of  past  generations  ;  and  that  a^in  runs* 
like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  insensibly  into  the  preceding.  No  one  link  of  the 
chain  of  being,  therefore,  stands  out  prominently  in  advauce  of  its  neighbouring  one 
in  either  moral  or  intellectual  improvement  j  and  though  individuals  may,  in  the 
closet,  promulgate  doctrines  that  far  outstrip  the  general  intelligence,  they  must  wait 
till  that  intelligence  has  grown  up  to  them  before  these  doctrines  become  principles  of 
action.  In  the  meanwhile  their  conduct  in  life  assimilates  itself  to  that  of  their  fellow 
men,  however  theoretically  inconsistent  with  their  private  speculations.  A  great  moral 
lesson  should  be  the  inference  from  these  remarks — charity  towards  the  holder  of 
opinions  different  from  our  own,  and  a  hesitation  to  condemn  too  harshly  the  actions 
and  usages  of  other  times  and  circumstances.  We  teach  our  children  to  loathe  the 
very  name  of  “  bloody  Queen  Mary  but  we  forget,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform 
them,  that  that  princess  possessed  virtues  which,  in  circumstances  more  favourable  to 
their  growth  than  those  by  which  she  was  surrounded  from  her  cradle,  would  have 
made  her  a  theme  for  our  warmest  eulogies.  We  teach  them  to  justly  reprobate  the 
name  of  Bonner,  without  informing  them,  that  if  that  dark-minded  prelate  had  lived  in 
our  days,  his  zeal  would  be  confined  to  an  intolerant  speech  from  the  bench  of  bishops, 
or  a  declamatory  pamphlet,  or  angry  charge  against  his  religious  opponents  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  our  own  times  had 
been  his  contemporaries,  their  conduct  would  not  have  been  less  intolerant.  We  have 
all  read  with  indignation  of  the  burning  of  Servetus  :  we  have  all  seen  the  ashes  of 
the  poet  Byron  refused  a  resting  place  in  Westminster  Abbey.  No  doubt  the  honour 
of  religion  was  the  sole  source  of  the  latter  ungracious  act ;  but  did  Calvin  only  in¬ 
dulge  a  passion  for  torturing  a  fellow  creature  'I — Change  the  time,  the  place,  the 
circumstances,  and  would — or  rather  say,  could — the  stern  reformer  of  Geneva,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  evince  his  disapprobation  of  heterodoxy  more  pointedly  ?  In  a 
word,  then,  let  us  judge  cliaritably  of  our  persecuting  fathers;  and  while  reprobating 
and  avoiding  their  faults,  let  us  bless  Providence  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  live 
in  a  country  and  in  an  age  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.’ 
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Gay  says — no  doubt  you  recollect  it — 
“Friendship,  like  Love,  is  but  a  name, 

Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame  — 

But  who  in  conscience  could  expect  it; — 

Since  friends  are  few ;  and  fewer  found 
Sweet  to  the  core,  yet  firm  and  sound — 

That  having  one  friend,  I  am  bound 

To  slight  the  offer  of  a  second,  and  reject  it. 

Besides,  you  know,  or  ought  to  know  it, 

Tliat  Fm  a  pluralist — at  least 
In  friends  I  and,  (which  is  more)  am  blest 
In  my  selection — and  can  show  it. 

Shall  I  then  sue  for  a  divorce, 

And  cut  oflf  each  collateral  source 
joy  ? — all  merely  to  give  force 
To  Master  Gay’s  assertion  ? — I’ll  not  do  it. 

No! — but  whene’er  I  meet  a  fellow. 

Whose  heart  seems  of  the  good  old  breed — 
Plain,  and  uncourtly — and  yet  freed 
From  “sour  severity” — and  mellow 
With  deeds  of  gentleness ;  I’ll  bear  him 
My  worship  ;  and  with  pride  declare  him 
Friend — and  in  my  heart  I’ll  wear  him — 

“My  heart  of  hearts”— as  I  do  thee  Novello  ! 


c.  c. 
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TRIA  JUNCTA  IN  UNO 


I  am  neither  Alexander,  nor  Hephestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion 
But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion 
Ilian  Bonaparte's  cancer : - 


I  AM  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  born  in  the  same  day,  and 
myself  and  next  brother  were  early  confided  to  the  care  of  the  eldest,  and 
left  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  fortune  and  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  our  welfare.  Residing  constantly  under  the  same  roof  from 
the  hour  of  our  birth,  and  all  enjoying  precisely  the  same  advantages  of 
education,  it  would  be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  we  should  very 
much  resemble  each  other  in  habits  and  disposition  ;  but  the  reasoning 
by  analogy  would,  in  this  instance,  lead  you,  gentle  reader,  into  as  great 
a  mistiike  as  it  did,  many  centuries  ago,  the  peripatetic  philosophers, 
for  it  is  precisely  the  totsd  want  of  all  similarity  in  our  desires  and 
opinions,  that  has  been  the  cause  of  whatever  vexation  or  sorrow  I  may 
have  had  to  endure  ;  and  it  is  from  this  remarkable  fact  alone,  that  I 
can  hope  to  interest  those  of  my  readers  who  are  alike  attached  to  the 
marveflous  and  the  true,  and  will  consequently  follow  me  while  I 
briefly  sketch  each  of  our  characters. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  been  so  constantly  associated,  and  are  so 
fondly  attached  to  each  other,  that  we  have  been  very  truly  called  the 
‘‘  inseparables,”  I  will  venture'  to  say  no  three  persons  in  any  three  king¬ 
doms  have  had  greater  variety  of  adventure  than  each  of  us. 

Though  this  history  cannot  in  truth  make  any  great  claims  to  im¬ 
portance,  yet  is  the  writer  not  without  some  hope,  that  it  may  add  one 
more  fact  to  the  host  already  collected  by  philosophers  who  have  de¬ 
voted  years  of  elevated  and  judicious  research  to  ascertain  and  prove 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  innate  principles  in  the  mind ;  that 
it  will,  in  fine,  contribute  its  share  in  fixing,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  theory, 
that  separate  beings  are  born  with  distinct  and  dilferent  ideal  impres¬ 
sions  and  capacities,  producing,  in  spite  of  all  similarity  of  education 
^d  external  circumstances,  -very  different  dispositions  and  characters. 
For  if  the  subject  be  considered  with  the  care  and  talent  which  its  im¬ 
portance  demands,  we  shall  find  abundant  proofs,  even  in  the  most 
trivial  circumstances, — take,  for  instance,  the  perusal  of  a  book 
6t  three  persons  read  the  same  work — the  first  will  note  in  his  mind 
one  class  of  sentiments  and  facts  which  it  contains,  the  second  nno- 
^  or?  and  the  third  yet  a  different  set,  each  according  to  their  incli- 
nation  and  the  bias  of  their  character ;  so  it  is  with  the  circumstances 
01  life,  and  so  ae^in  it  is  in  perusiner  the  world ;  the  disposition  and 
.  •  -  -  ^  -  -  ’  ’  •  *  - ---  whatever 


character  of  each  form  the  media  through  which  we  view 
P^ses  before  us. 


rendered  from  the  lately  discovered  MS.  of  that  philanthropic  philosoph 
entitled,  ‘‘  A  History  of  My  Head,  Heart,  and  Self.” 
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The  Italians  call  a  preface  la  salsa  del  libroy  and  though  I  may  not 
have  succeeded  in  making  mine  very  piquant,  I  tnist  I  have  fully 
impressed  you,  gentle  reader,  with  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  following  pages  are  to  illustrate,  and  that  you  will 
therefore  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  perusal  with  all  the  serious 
reflection  which  they  require. 

We  will  begin  then,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  my  eldest  brother,  who, 
besides  whatever,  priority  of  birth  may  have  given  him,  exacts  great 
deference  from  the  superiority  of  his  attainments,  assisted  as  these  are 
by  a  cold,  clear,  penetrating  eye,  and  a  degree  of  judgment  and  energy 
which  neither  of  his  brothers  lays  any  claim  to. 

He  forms  one  of  many  proofs  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man  by  the  attainments  or  progress  of  the  child,  for  at  ten 
years  of  age  he  was  undoubtedly  the  least  advanced  of  the  three.  He 
was  short  of  stature,  and  considered  both  dull  and  idle :  while  his 
brothers  were  complimented  and  kissed,  he  generally  slunk  into  the 
background,  and  only  escaped  the  rap  on  the  knuckles,”  which  has  in 
all  ages  been  esteemed  the  inheritance  of  the  stupid,  because  it  was 
forgotten  he  was  present.  But  beneath  this  unpromising  aspect  much 
real  talent  lay  hid,  and,  unlike  the  flowers  of  a  season,  which  blossom 
as  soon  as  sown,  the  seeds  of  his  excellence  required  care  to  nurture, 
and  years  to  strengthen  their  roots,  ere  they  sprung  up  in  vigorous 
beauty  above  the  earth.  Time  moved  on  in  his  unerring  course,  and 
gradually  but  silently  his  faculties  were  developed,  and  he  not  only 
equalled  but  soon  shot  beyond  us,  until  the  present  moment  that  we  are 
left  immeasurably  behind. 

The  close  sympathy  that  has  always  bound  us  together,  as  well  as 
the  ties  of  blood  and  interest,  enable  me  to  trace  the  history  even  of 
his  thoughts,  with  almost  incredible  minuteness  and  fidelity ;  in  truth, 
neither  thought,  action,  or  feeling  ever  occupied  the  one  without  the 
other  two  being  aware  of  it. 

The  spark  that  first  illumined  the  train  was  thrown  by  envy ;  yes, 
the  most  uncharitable  and  despicable  of  all  passions  w^as  that  which  first 
led  him  to  make  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  ;  so  true  it  is, 
that  in  human  nature  beauty  and  deformity  are  often  nearly  allied.  He 
saw  and  view^ed  the  superiority  of  his  companions  and  the  advantages  it 
gave  them,  and  spurred  on  by  the  demon  of  jealousy,  he  was  roused  to 
the  exertion  necessary  to  raise  him  to  their  level ;  and  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  became  aware  of  powers  and  energies  in  his  nature  of  which 
he  had  before  no  conception.  Now  that  success  had  rewarded  his 
efforts,  the  passion  that  had  first  goaded  him  softened  in  nature  and 
mellowed  into  vanity,  and  he  continued  in  the  course  he  had  com¬ 
menced,  from  the  conscious  pleasure  which  superiority  gave.  He  w  as 
but  yet  young,  when  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  country  aunt,  one  of 
the. old  school,  of  that  race  which,  I  fear,  is  now  fast  becoming  extinct 
the  novel-reading,  tea-sipping,  gossiping  dames,  whose  felicity  consisted 
in  a  new  romance,  who  found  happiness  in  the  bottom  of  a  bitter  cup  of 
bohea,  unadulterated  by  any  aroma,  and  whose  harmless  pastime  con¬ 
sisted  in  tearing  the  virtue  of  all  their  friends  into  shreds,  with  bitter 
lamentations  of  the  depravity  of  the  world  in  general,  and  their  owm  sex 
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in  particular;  and  yet  she  was  a  kind  soul,  and  would  have  sacrificed  any 
thing  on  earth,  save  her  novel,  to  benefit  any  one  she  knew  in  distress. 
Peace  to  her  manes  !  With  her  my  brother  was  prime  favourite.  He 
could  read  a  novel'  in  half  the  time  she  required  herself,  and  never 
forgot  the  names  of  the  heroines  or  the  episodes  of  the  villains.  He 
liked  the  aromatic  better  than  the  bitter  flavour  of  the  tea,  and  there¬ 
fore  humbly  preferred  the  first  cup,  leaving  the  last  to  her  better  taste  ; 
he  was  unrivalled  at  gossip,  and  then  he  said  the  severest  things  ima¬ 
ginable  with  such  a  pleasant  look  !  He  quite  won  my  poor  aunt’s 
heart ;  and  her  fortune,  consisting  of  five  hundred  volumes,  “  duly 
meandered  with  tears,”  fresh  from  the  Minerva  press.  But  this  is  di¬ 
gression, — the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  united  of  clever  writers — I  merely 
alluded  to  my  poor  aunt,  because  at  this  time  I  observed  a  second 
change  in  his  character — in  the  volumes  on  volumes  which  he  and  my 
aunt  voraciously  devoured  together, — he  read  of  honour,  of  rank,  and 
of  fortune,  enough  to  dazzle  an  older  head,  and  he  came  to  the  very 
sapient  resolution  of  being  very  rich  and  very  handsome,  the  synonyme 
of  which,  in  his  dictionary,  would  have  been  found  to  be  happiness ; 
accordingly,  he  spent  his  first  half-crown  in  pomade  divine,”  and  pe¬ 
titioned  for  an  increase  of  allowance,  that  he  might  amass  a  fortune. 

We  soon  after  this  were  all  sent  to  a  public  school,  which  knocked 
no  small  share  of  the  romance  he  had  so  freely  imbibed  out  of  his 
brains,  and  merely  left  a  slight  colouring  to  many  of  his  schemes.  After 
two  or  three  years  of  this  discipline,  he  still  thought  it  very  desirable  to 
be  rich,  and  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  be  thought  an  amusing,  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  but  it  WB&  no  longer  a  primum  mobile  of  all  his  actions — 
the  goal  of  all  his  hopes — and  contented  with  enjoying  a  certain  degree 
of  superiority  which  his  attainments  now  gave  him,  he  seemed  much 
inclined  to  follow  the  Comte  d’Adhemar  s  advice,  and  leave 

“  L’avenir  a  la  providence.” 

Thus  he  proceeded  for  some  time,  when  a  complaint  was  lodged  with 
the  master,  by  a  companion  of  superior  rank;  my  brother  had  justice  on  his 
side,  but  the  other  had  rank,  and  my  brother  was  punished ;  he  rebelled 
at  the  injustice,  but  might  being  on  the  master’s  side,  right  very  little 
availed  him,  and  he  differed' acts  of  oppression,  one  after  the  other,  and, 
truth,  never  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  persecution  while  he  remained 
18  pupil.  Another  change  was  now  wTought  in  his  character — his 
pride  was  concentrated  to  bear  up  against  superior  force,  and  all  his 
energies  roused  into  action.  He  thought  deeply  on  the  cause  in  which 
e  suffered— power  oppressing  weakness,  passion  taking  the  place  of 
^^on,  and  rank  ^defeating  justice ;  he  carried  his  view  into  the  world, 
he  saw  the  same  causes  and  the  same  effects  in  all  the  hues  which 
v^ed  passion  lend — and  in  all  the  crimes  and  irregularities  committed, 
0  were  the  principal  sufferers  ? — The  weak,  invariably.  If  weakness 
be  synonimous  with  misery  in  the  world,  power  is  but  another 
name  for  happiness  1  Then  power  thoushalt  be  mine,  he  exclaimed  w  ith  a 
®®i  e  of  triumph,  and  from  that  hour  all  his  views  were  directed  to  that 
®  jcct.  Ambition  was  the  god  before  whose  throne  he  bowed  down  in 
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idolatry,  and  offered  repose,  health,  energy,  all  he  could  coinmaiul  at 
his  shrine. 

Intensely  he  laboured,  night  after  night  he  pored  over  that  learning 
which  teaches  the  springs  of  human  actions — which  painting  men  as 
puppets,  enchants  Ambition’s  enthusiast,  by  leading  him  to  hope  that 
in  discovering  the  motives  he  will  hold  the  wires  by  which  the  puppet 
may  be  made  to  dance  at  his  pleasure — that  he  will  discover  the  mental 
lever  of  the  world,  and  be  enabled  to  crush  the  knaves,  dupe  the  fools, 
and  lead  their  betters  submissive  to  his  own  views  of  power  and  aggran¬ 
dizement!  Happier  far  than  Archimedes,  who  lamented  he  had  no 
fulcrum  by  which  he  could  move  the  earth  from  its  sphere ;  the  worldly 
philosopher,  making  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  his  species  the  base  on 
which  his  power  acts,  plants  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  million,  and 
raises  himself  high  above  their  heads.  Such  were  his  fevered  dreams, 
and  for  this  idol  he  prepared  himself  to  sacrifice  all  else — he  learnt  to 
bow  and  compliment;  he  wore  a  worldly  mask,  in  which  his  lips  were 
ever  wreathed  in  smiles,  his  eyes  ever  gladdened,  and  honied  words  only 
flowed  from  his  tongue.  He  saw  the  fool  admire,  and  the  villain  bend 
in  respect ;  the  canaille  cringed  to  his  feet,  and  already  he  felt  the 
sceptre  for  which  he  panted  in  his  grasp.  His  schemes  were  well  and 
deeply  laid ;  he  held  the  key  that  acted  on  all  whose  assistance  were 
necessary — the  blow  was  already  pending  in  the  air  that  would  have 
cloven  asunder  the  last  bar  to  his  road — when  all  the  fabric  he  had 
reared  with  the  sweat  of  his  brain,  with  dauntless  courage  and  unwea¬ 
ried  perseverance,  crumbled  in  ruins  at  his  feet,  and  left  him  powerless 
as  he  had  stood  years  before  1 — He  had  omitted  to  secure  the  spring  of 
the  most  contemptible  fool,  who,  stumbling  across,  annihilated  all  he 
had  so  far  accomplished. 

The  palsy  of  despair  for  a  time  shed  its  withering  influeiice  on  his 
faculties,  but  life  and  vigour  again  returned,  and  he  now  paused  to 
inquire — is  power  happiness  ?  He  scanned  the  hearts  of  emperors  in 
their  glory,  of  kings  on  their  throne,  of  ministers  in  their  cabinet,  and 
beauties  in  their  boudoir — wherever  he  found  power,  there  he  paused 
— but  searched  in  vain  for  happiness,  neither  in  the  court,  or  the  camp, 
cabinet,  or  the  boudoir,  was  it  seen.  He  turned  from  these  scenes  to 
the  studio  of  a  philosopher,  one  who  united  the  religious  feelings  which 
teach  us  to  love  and  respect  our  God,  and  yet  looked  with  lively  and 
unbigoted  eye  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.  He  turned  over  his  pages 
and  his  eye  dwelt  on  the  last  passage — ‘‘  Power  is  the  true  object  of 
man  s  desires  and  exertions  ;  it  leads  to  all  that  is  great  and  perfect ; 
but  if  we  would  find  happiness  with  it,  we  must  seek  for  it  only  in  the 
path  of  honour  and  virtue.”  “  It  must  be  true,”  he  murmured,  “  for 
power  alone  confers  not  happiness ;  it  must  be  that  it  is  rarely  won  by 
honourable  means,  or  used  for  the  diffusion  of  great  good.  I  erred  not 
in  the  object  of  pursuit,  but  in  the  road  I  took — not  in  my  appreciation 
of  its  value,  but  the  use  I  made  of  it.”  He  has  since  that  laboured 
quite  as  deeply,  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  in  those  studies  which  rather 
enable  us  to  use  than  to  acquire  power ;  in  seeking  for  the  cause  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  many,  he  has  found  some  portion  himself.  He  is  now 
cool,  able,  and  persevering,  yet  still  intensely  ambitious ;  but  it  is  ol 
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that  power  which  assimilates  man  to  God — the  power  of  doing  great  and 
extensive  good. 

Such  is  the  eldest  and  most  gifted  of  my  brothers ;  as  his  character 
is  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  others,  so  it  has  taken  more  labour  to 
develope  it;  more,  in  truth  to  say,  a  deuced  deal,  than  I  like ;  but  my 
next  brother  as  well  as  myself,  will  be  much  sooner  dispatched;  patience, 
therefore,  sweet  reader  I 

How  shall  I  paint  my  pet  brother?  the  glowing  and  petulant ;  whose 
every  action  results  from  impulse,  and  in  whom  passion  and  feeling  seem 
enthroned.  By  far  the  most  sensitive  of  the  family,  and  whose  blood 
bounds  quick,  or  nearly  stops  in  its  course  fifty  times  a  day  from  emotions 
of  hope,  joy,  or  fear ;  who  is  not  only  liable  to  agitation  from  his  own 
feelings,  but  sympathizes  deeply  with  every  thought  and  emotion  of 
his  brothers’. 

Inasmuch  as  the  eldest  was  long  in  arriving  at  maturity,  was  the 
second  precocious ;  for  ere  the  first  had  become  fully  aware  of  his 
existence,  the  other  had  been  agitated  by  all  the  varied  passions  and 
feelings  to  which  we  are  liable  ;  he  had  already  enjoyed  his  bonnes  for- 
tunes,  and  suffered  from  bitter  disappointment,  before  his  elder  brother 
had  discovered  that  he  possessed  either  talent  or  energy.  Endowed 
with  exquisite  sensibility,  tender  and  warm,  he  won  every  one’s  heart ; 
bis  voice  was  resistless,  such  a  rich  tone  of  feeling  attuned  and  mellowed 
each  word,  that  persuasion  ever  seemed  to  hang  on  his  lips.  Pre¬ 
mature,  and  precocious  too,  as  I  have  already  described  him,  though  only 
second  by  rank  of  birth,  he  was  so  decidedly  superior  to  either  of  his 
brothers,  that  he  for  a  long  time  ruled  all  our  actions.  And  even 
if  we  for  a  time  resisted,  he  was  sure  to  conquer ;  for  what  arguments 
could  we  oppose  to  his  torrent  of  persuasive  eloquence  ?  We  always 
ended  by  being  led  captives  to  his  will. 

Never  sure  was  there  a  more  varied  or  enchanting  character  than 
bis;  sincere,  generous  and  kind  in  his  disposition,  while  a  graceful 
espiegle  manner  lent  an  interest  to  all  he  said  or  did ;  he  might  always 
be  distinguished  from  his  brothers  in  society  by  the  joyous  laugh, 
sometimes  softened  into  a  tender  playfulness  of  manner,  alike  free  from 
famiharity  or  indifference.  I  describe  him  as  he  was,  rather  than  as  he  is, 
^d  yet  in  all  essential  points  he  is  still  the  same  compound  of  thought¬ 
less  gaiety  and  tender  feeling  now  glowing  in  sunshine  and  light,  now 
melting  in  sorrow.  The  superiority  he  possessed  in  the  beginning  of 
has  sunk  under  the  high  attainments  and  clear  judgment 
of  his  elder  brother ;  but  it  was  long  before  victory  was  decided,  his 
^t^rderie,  joined  to  fits  of  blindness,  to  which  he  is  unfortunately  liable, 
^  contributed  to  place  him,  like  myself,  in  a  great  measure  under  the 
iiRidance  of  the  eldest. 

4  I'll®  principal  events  of  his  life  will  suffice  to  shew  the 

stinguishing  points  of  his  character.  Returning  from  school  one 
evening,  or  rather  from  his  governante’s,  he  met  a  horde  of  beggars  ; 

**66  of  them  were  children,  and  all  looked  very  piteously,  as  beggars 

wont  to  do ;  one  had  no  hat.  ‘‘  Why  have  you  no  hat  ?  Are  you 
^otcold?”  Xhe  answer  was  natural,  and  the  hat,  pinafore,  and  coat 
soon  changed  owners,  very  much  to  the  edification  of  the  by-standers, 
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and  for  which  we  all  narrowly  escaped  a  good  trouncing.  He  was  not 
nine  years  old  when  he  fell  in  love  with  his  schoolmaster  s  daughter  • 
we  told  him  she  was  blind  of  one  eye,  but  it  was  all  the  same  to  him' 
he  only  kissed  the  other  the  oftener  ;  his  passion  was  returned,  and  he 
was  decidedly  the  happiest  of  the  brothers.  But  misfortune  is  the  lot 
of  all,  and  his  fair  mistress  left  the  country — and  him,  disconsolate  and 
heart-broken.  From  that  time  to  the  present  moment,  he  has  only 
got  out  of  one  scrape  to  fall  into  another.  At  twelve  he  swore  eternal 
truth ;  and  at  fifteen  was  engaged  to  be  married :  but  he  was  fickle, 
and  still  worse,  was  most  insatiably  vain,  and  when  retrieved  from  his 
last  mishap,  he  determined,  like  a  second  Alexander,  to  seek  universal 
conquest,  having  decided  that  happiness  must  be  found  in  the  many, 
since  he  had  lost  it  with  the  few,  and  failed  to  find  it  with  one.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  full  career  he  entered,  and  daily  drank  his  bumper  of  admiration; 
but  unfortunately  the  course  of  love  is  anything  but  smooth,  and 
if  he  was  sometimes  the  conqueror,  he  very  often  found  himself  the 
prisoner,  and  quite  as  often  had  to  play  the  slave  as  act  the  tyrant ; 
thus  eternally  bringing  his  brothers  into  trouble.  I  recollect  w^ell  the 
time  that  for  three  weeks,  day  and  night,  he  allowed  us  not  an  hour 
of  repose;  I  was  compelled  to  attend  him  in  all  his  excursions,  have 
stood  shivering  under  the  night  blast  for  hours,  hazarded  the  safety  of 
my  precious  neck  by  climbing  walls  and  parapets,  and  rung  torrents 
from  my  drenched  cloak — and  for  what  ?  because  my  pet  brother  could 
not  rest  unless  he  heard,  every  night,  the  voice  of  his  tyrant.  It  was 
in  one  of  his  blind  fits,  and  we  never  could  quit  him.  •  At  last  we  fairly 
conquered  him,  when  we  were  both  ready  to  sink  with  fatigue  our¬ 
selves.  Oh,  but  he  is  a  most  troublesome  wight ;  yet  we  forgive  him 
all  again,  the  moment  he  is  quiet.  He  possesses  our  affections,  and 
when  he  ceases  to  respond  and  sympathize  with  either  my  elder  brother 
or  myself,  I  am  convinced  we  shall  cease  to  live,  and  be  buried  with 
him. 

He  is  even  at  this  moment  pining  for  some  new  adventure,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  entreat  him  for  our  sakes,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  remain 
quietly  at  home  with  us,  but  such  is  human  nature  that  we  often  run 
in  search  of  our  own  misery. 

For  myself,  kind  reader,  my  story  is  soon  told,  and  my  character  very 
easily  described.  The  earliest  predilection  I  can  remember,  was  for  an 
arm  chair,  and  so  constant  have  I  been,  that  the  same  taste  still  remains 
only  improved  by  time  and  experience,  and  I  now  think,  that  of  ob¬ 
jects  of  desire  on  this  earth,  an  arm  chair  is  only  surpassed  by  an 
easy  chair,  and  that  again  by  a  luxurious  sofa.  Unlike  either  of 
my  brothers,  I  neither  place  my  happiness  on  power  nor  suc¬ 
cessful  love,  but  naturally  contented  and  calm,  I  think  all  passions 
are  injurious ;  they  destroy  the  natural  repose  of  the  body,  injure 
the  powers  of  digestion,  and  worst  of  human  evils,  destroy,  or 
at  best  weaken,  the  appetite.  My  happiness  in  short  consists  in  perfect 
equanimity  of  temper,  and  the  absence  of  all  emotion ;  perfect  repose 
of  the  body,  and  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  it  consists,  therefore,  in 
satisfying  the  only  desire,  that  in  a  simple  state.  Nature  has  encum¬ 
bered  us  with — those  of  hunger  and  thirst.  My  philosophy,  in  addition 
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to  many  other  claims  to  your  regard,  sweet  reader,  has  the  charm 
of  simplicity,  for  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  felicity, 
I  only  require  a  voluptuous  sofa,  a  good  cook,  and  a  long  chibouc  ! 
Surely>  with  such  a  moderation  of  wishes,  I  deserve  to  be  blest ! 
And  you  may  now  conceive  my  misery  in  being  thus  indissolubly  united 
to  my  brothers ;  both  ardent,  persevering,  and  agitating.  In  vain  I 
entreat  for  repose,  all  in  vain  too,  I  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with  my 
healthy  philosophy;  alas!  I  am  a  younger  brother,  and  entirely  de¬ 
pendant,  besides  that,  my  equanimity  is  destroyed  by  seeing  them 
miserable.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  follow  my  eldest  brother  in 
his  studies,  and  attend  him  in  the  planning  of  his  ambitious  schemes  ; 
then,  while  sinking  with  fatigue,  I  am  caught  by  the  waist,  hurried 
away  by  one  still  more  impetuous,  to  some  rendezvous,  or  to  arrange 
some  love  affair,  while  day  after  day  I  sigh  in  vain  for  my  chibouc  and 
cushions.  I  feel  convinced  they  will  end  by  shortening  my  life,  and 
when  I  am  on  the  pillow  of  death,  they  will  learn  to  appreciate  my 
philosophy  at  its  just  value. 

Alpha. 


LOVE. 


On  what  fickle  April  morn 
Was  Love,  the  winged  phantom,  bom  ? 

Is  he  cruel  ?  false  ?  or  fair  ? 

Where’s  the  poet  can  declare. 

Truly,  truly, 

What  he’ll  do  when  taken  newly 
From  his  soft  Arabian  nest 

In  some  unwed  beauty’s  breast? 

Poet !  say — and  gently  say. 

Whence  came  Love  on  April  day  ? 

Whether  from  some  tear  he  sprung  ? 

Or,  on  smiles, — or  blushes  hung  ?  ; 

Or,  in  inmost  heart  he  lay 

Till  sweet  words  witched  him  into  day  ?  < 

****  *  •*"  __  _  j 

Yet,  what  matter! — He  is  here  - 

With  a  voice,  how  soft  and  clear ! 

Lovely — tender — perhaps  true. 

And  with  eyes  of  piercing  blue. 

And  those  lips  his  mother  kissed  ; 

Shrouded  in  a  summer  mist. 

Veil’d  half,  and  myrtle-crowned. 

And  his  loins  with  roses  bound, — 

Look !  where  the  sweet  Page  doth  stand ; 

With  an  arrow  in  his  hand. 

And  a  torch,  like  that  (they  say)  : 

Hymen  bears  on  wedding  day,  I 

Sometimes  bright,  and  sometimes  dim  ;  -  -  -  j 

Maids !  fall  down  and  worship  him !  ^ ,  J 
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We  thank  Mr.  Moore  for  a  work  which  takes  such  hold  of  the  affections,  that 
when  we  lay  it  down  we  forget  the  object  for  which  we  took  it  up — to  criticise 
it ;  and  think  of  nothing  but  a  man  whose  history  absorbs  us,  as  if  it  were  the 
life  of  a  dear  friend  or  brother  we  were  reading — of  one  whom  we  could  have 
caught  to  our  hearts — wept  for — bled  for — suffered  any  kind  of  privation  with ; 
in  the  confidence  of  whose  palpable  worth  we  should  have  flung  “  liar”  in  the 
teeth  of  any  one  who  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  disparagement ;  whose 
prosperity  or  adversity,  happiness  or  affliction,  rewards  or  wrongs,  would  have 
affected  us  as  if  they  had  been  our  own ;  whose  friends  we  never  could  have 
enough  made  of  and  whose  enemies  would  have  been  the  objects  of  our  im¬ 
measurable  loathing  and  execration ! 

The  character  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  stands  alone.  Biography,  ancient 
^  or  modern,  presents  not  a  similar  portmit.  It  may  record  individuals  in  whom 
some  of  the  traits  of  an  exalted  humanity  are  equally  pmminent,  but  not  one 
that  combines  them  all !  And  then  the  authenticity  of  the  thing — the  manner  in 
which  it  speaks  for  itself — its  perfect  independence  of  any  colouring  that  it  might 
be  supposed  to  receive  from  the  medium  through  which  it  is  presented  to  us.  M\\ 
Moore  is  a  poet — ^he  is  a  patriot ;  his  heart  we  should  consider  to  be  in  the  cause 
even  more  than  it  was  when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Sheridan  or  Byron,  and  yet, 
in  the  delineation  that  he  gives  us  of  Lord  Edward’s  character,  there  is  nothing 
that  is  beautiful  or  great,  which  is  not  immeasurably  transcended  in  the  original. 
Upon  that  we  gaze  in  the  letters  of  the  young  nobleman — things  never  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  public  eye — ^household  pledges,  where  there  is  no  motive  for 
ostentation — no  under,  primary  drift — nothing  but  the  unpremeditated,  aimless 
discourse  of  the  heart — letters  written  in  boyhood  and  manhood,  developing, 
without  designing  it,  the  attributes  of  a  gorgeous  nature,  with  as  little  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  value  of  what  they  were  displaying,  as  the  infant  has  of 
the  beauty  which  beams,  in  animation,  from  its  little  face,  and  fills  the  mother’s 
eye. 

Nor  is  it  the  endearing  amiability  of  the  hero  alone  that  challenges  admi¬ 
ration;  you  are  introduced  to  a  family  of  hearts ;  in  a  house  of  the  highest 
rank  of  aristocracy  you  sit  down  among  the  domestic  charities,  and  find  them 
as  unsophisticated,  as  fervid,  and  as  active  as  you  would  expect  to  meet  with 
them  around  the  moral,social,  cordial  hearth  of  unpretending,  inartificial  medio¬ 
crity.  You  have  a  parent  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  every  one  with  a  title, 
not  a  trace  of  the  pride  of  which — in  the  narrow  vulgar  sense  of  the  term — can 
you  find  in  their  thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  actions ;  who  seem  to  be  conscious  of 
no  other  rank  than  that  which  the  Creator  gave  them,  in  blessing  them  with  the 
attributes  of  the  most  exalted  4Mder  of  rational  beings. 
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Happy  had  it  been  for  Ireland,  had  its  patrician  orders  abounded  more  than 
they  have  done  in  such  samples  as  that  of  the  Leinster  family — a  family 
identifying  their  own  interests  with  those  of  the  soil ;  sticking  up  for  the 
land  of  their  patrimony,  as  they  would  for  that  patrimony  itself;  making  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  their  countrymen  in  resistance  to  oppression  and  spoliation,  no 
matter  what  scowls  or  cold  looks  they  might  bring  brought  down  upon  them¬ 
selves.  The  grand  source  of  Ireland’s  affliction  and  degradation  has  been  a  heart¬ 
less  aristocracy;  an  aristocracy  selfish,  insolent,  and  mean  beyond  example! — 
living  for  themselves  alone,  sycophants  and  slaves  to  the  ruler — tyrants  and  ca¬ 
lumniators  to  the  mled ;  brainless  too ! — idiots  in  the  zeal  of  feudal  arrogance, 
exclusiveness,  and  nauseous  conceit ! — the  abettors  of  brute  force,  in  opposition 
to  the  genial,  healthful  sway  of  conciliation ! — great  exactors  of  obedience — 
small  donors  of  protection — petty  kings  strutting  through  their  paltry  terri¬ 
tories,  with  heads  as  high  as  if  the  world  belonged  to  them.  Thank  God !  that 
a  better  order  of  things  is  at  hand !  that  the  system  which  abetted  such  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  blessings  of  rank  and  affluence,  is  now  in  its  expiring  throes, 
and  the  common  good  at  last  about  to  be  legally  recognised  as  the  paramount 
one!  Had  the  country  presented,  forty  years  ago,  the  aspect  that  it  now  does, 
we  should  not  have  been  reading  the  life  and  death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald  !  But  Toryism  was  then  in  the  ascendant.  Live  the  few  and  perish  the 
many — or  rather  sufier  the  many,  which  is  worse — was  the  doctrine.  Keep  down ! 
—intimidate! — inflict! — was  the  cry  of  the  government,  and  was  no  sooner  echoed 
than  it  was  acted  upon  by  their  representatives  and  myrmidons  throughout  the 
land.  In  England  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  their  friends,  were  selected  for  ex¬ 
amples;  but  escaped.  Not  equally  fortunate  were  Muir  and  Palmer,  with 
others,  in  Scotland ;  but  in  Ireland  it  was  only  to  mark  out  and  to  smite !  ’Tis 
nonsense  to  talk  about  the  jealousy  of  England.  It  is  to  the  jealousy  of 
Toryism  that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  are  to  be  attributed.  The  crazy  anarch 
never  could  forgive  the  patriot  zeal,  which  supplied  that  country  with  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  volunteers,  when,  from  the  weakness  of  England,  she  was  told 
to  look  to  herself;  and  not  only  prepared  her,  single-handed,  to  repel  invasion, 
but  euabled  her  to  obtain  a  free  ti’ade  and  an  independent  legislature.  Ireland 
must  be  a  Reformer  too.  In  the  year  eighty-three  she  must  have  her  Convention 
of  these  same  volunteers,  as  Mr.  Moore  says,  “  assembled  in  Dublin,  holding 
their  deliberations  on' Reform -even  during- the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  as- 
stinuug  powers  and*  functions  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  two  acting  branches 
of  the  legislature.”  This  w^ould  not  do  for  Toryism!  Bribery  must  go  to  work, 
pebauch ! — divide  ! — ^break  up  their  ranks ! — set  them  together  by  the  ears  I 
irritate!  goad!  madden!  was  the  policy — and  thus  the  volunteers  of  1780 
^ere  converted  into  the  combatants  of  1798. 

Then  was  it  that  Toryism  was  in  its  glory !  What  a  reign  it  had  of  it  then ! 
How  it  smiled  to  look  on,  and  see  the  swinish  multitude  playing  its  own  game, 
i^ifing  and  tearing  one  another !  •  How  it  flourished  the  lash !  What  feats  it 
performed  with  the  bullet,  the  bayonet,  and  the  gibbet!  How  adroitly  it 
'^nched  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  justice,  and  laid  about,  right  and  left, 
the  weapon !  How  it  rubbed  its  hands  to  find  them  full  of  banishments 
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and  confiscations!  These  were  the  times  for  your  Peels,  and  for  your  Scarletts, 
not  to  mention  your  Londonderries, — fine  constitutional  times !  What  a  pity 
they  could  not  get  up  a  second,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  them !  What  a 
feat ! — to  work  upon  the  impatience  of  a  whole  indignant  people,  and  find  occa¬ 
sion  for  substituting  the  drum-head  court  martial  for  the  ordinary  tribunal  of 
the  law !  How  glorious  an  exit  would  the  decrepit  and  hated  despot  and 
bigot  system  make  in  a  general  civil  war,  amidst  burnings,  and  shootings, 
and  hangings, — dying  as  it  has  lived !  But  thanks  to  the  king,  the  ministry, 
and  the  people,  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  hero,  in  its  last  hour,  will  not  be 
afforded  it.  Imbecile  and  fatuous  it  departs,  and  its  knell  is  the  nation’s  jubilee. 

But  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. — His  life  is  a  thing  to  make  the  heart  bleed, 
and  the  blood  boil !  That  a  lion  like  him  should  be  caught  in  the  toils  of  such 
hunters.  He  was  educated  for  the  army.  Our  readers  shall  see  him  at  his 
studies,  when  a  boy.  He  is  writing  to  his  mother,  then  in  Paris. 

‘  I  have  been  very  busy :  I  am  now  erecting  a  beautiful  fortification  in  the 
Orangery,  and  am  quite  delighted  with  it.  I  wish  you  could  see  it ;  for  1  know  you 
would  think  it  very  pretty.  When  it  is  finished,  I  intend  to  put  the  cannons  of  both 
our  ships  upon  it,  and  fire  away.  What  is  the  pleasantest  of  all,  I  laid  it  out  all  mpself, 

*  “  1  also  took  a  very  pretty  survey  of  the  fields  round  the  Garonne,  and  have  (^though 
I  coloured  it)  made  a  very  pretty  plan  ;  and  Mr,  Ogilvie  did  not  touch  it  hardlp  at  all, 

I  just  coloured  the  borders  of  the  fields,  and  left  the  inside  while,  which  makes  a  very 
good  effect.  I  did  all  the  trees  in  Indian  ink.  I  have  now  tired  you  pretty  well  by 
my  boastings  ;  but  you  know  I  have  always  rather  a  good  opinion  of  whatever  1  do,''  ’ — 

p.  6. 

Mr.  Moore  here  remarks  “  the  future  politician  breaks  out  in  this  letter^  as  well 
as  the  soldier, Something  far  more  important  breaks  out ;  the  independence  and 
candour  of  the  man.  Immediately  after  his  entrance  upon  a  military  life,  when 
he  was  only  sixteen,  he  gave  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  had 
made  in  his  professional  studies,  by  superintending,  upon  the  forming  of  an  en¬ 
campment,  the  labours  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  pitching  of  the  tents, 
and  who  were  utterly  incompetent  to  their  business.  Upon  every  occasion  he 
approves  himself  the  man  and  the  soldier.  When  his  regiment  gets  the  route 
from  Carlow  to  Youghall,  he  performs  every  step  of  the  march  on  foot,  and 
never  looks  to  himself  till  he  sees  his  men  settled  in  their  quarters.  Promotion, 
with  him,  is  a  secondary  consideration  to  the  proficiency  of  the  practical 
soldier ;  and  he  prefers  a  lieutenancy  and  active  service,  to  home  and  a  captaincy 
He  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  mother :  “If  a  company  were  to 
hinder  my  going  out,  I  should  much  rather  take  my  chance  there,” — alluding 
to  America.  Again,  “  if  I  had  been  to  remain  in  Ireland,  the  situation  of  aid- 
de-camp  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing  for  me  towards  promotion ;  but 
not  towards  learning  my  business  and  being  a  good  officer,  which  you  know  is 
my  great  ambition.”  To  America  he  sailed  with  his  regiment ;  and  scarcely 
does  he  land  there,  than  we  find  him  repairing,  by  his  intrepidity  and  coolness, 
an  egregious  blunder  on  the  part  of  his  colonel.  Shortly  after  this,  alone,  and 
without  orders,  he  undertakes  a  reconnoissance,  and  is  found  two  miles  in  ad¬ 
vance,  engaged. with  a  couple  of  the  enemy’s  irregular  horse,  one  of  whom  he 
had  wounded,  when  his  sword  broke  in  the  middle.  Subsequently,  in  the 
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gallant  action  at  Eutaw  Springs,  he  receives  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh ; 
when  he  is  indebted  for  his  life  to  a  negro,  who  finds  liim  insensible  on  the 
field,  carries  him  to  his  hut,  nurses  him  till  he  is  well,  and  eventually  enters 
into  his  service.  This  man  went  by  the  designation  of  faithful  and 

faithful  and  attached  to  his  master  he  remained  to  the  day  of  Lord  Edward’s 
death. 

About  the  year  1783,  having  retunied  to  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
brought  him  into  Parliament.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  repaired  to  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  view  of  entering  himself  at  Woolwich,  that  he  might  improve 
whatsoever  practical  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  his  profession.  Here  we 
have  a  series  of  letters  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  description,  developing  the 
kindliest,  most  unsophisticated  heart,  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom.  They 
are  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  breathe  the  son  and  the  man  in  every  line. 
Mr.  Moore  half  apologises  for  introducing  these  letters.  We  know  not  what 
apology  could  be  made  by  the  man  who  could  read  them  without  interest. 
The  most  touching  traits  of  moral  beauty  must  be  lost  upon  such  a  man.  They 
are  characterised  by  a  winning  playfulness,  a  simplicity  and  honesty  which 
alone  would  repay  the  perusal.  They  show  us  the  filial  heart  of  Alexander — 
only  throbbing  regularly  and  without  a  check.  Mr.  Moore,  alluding  to  the 
gentleness,  the  generosity,  the  light-heartedness,  and  the  affection  which  they 
display,  seems  to  place  those  qualities  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  that  drove  Lord 
Edward  “  into  the  van  of  desperate  rebellion.”  What  was  the  act,  but  that  of 
the  son  aroused  in  the  cause  of  a  more  general  mother,  and  enlisting  heart 
and  soul  in  it  ?  The  same  tenderness  of  nature  that  made  Lord  Edward  pine 
for  home,  and  the  arms  of  his  amiable  parent,  rendered  him  indignant  and  im¬ 
patient  at  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  It  was  the  charities  of  human  nature 
that  converted  him  into  a  conspirator.  As  he  would  have  closed  with  a  burglar 
that  broke  into  his  mother’s  house,  so  would  he  grapple  with  the  political  felon 
"ho  robbed  and  abused  the  land  that  gave  him  birth.  If  he  resorted  to  the 
sword,  it  was  in  the  cause  of  man,  and  had  he  lived  to  draw  it  from  the  scab- 
l)ard,  he  might  have  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  supplication  for  a  blessing 
upon  the  act. ' 

After  having  visited  Gibraltar,  and  made  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal, 
wc  find  Lord  Edward  again  iiL_Americaj  whither  he  repaired  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  regrets  of  a  thwarted  passion.  Such  a  man  was  formed  to  love 
deeply— a  pity  that  he  had  not  loved  fortunately.  His  stay  in  America,  this 
time,  was  remarkable  for  a  journey  which  he  undertook  from  Frederic  Town  to 
Quebec,  and  performed  by  a  route  never  attempted  before,  and  two  hundred 
miles  shorter  than  the  usual  one.  Here,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, — here  was  the 
Guterprize  that  could  conceive,  and  the  resolution  that  could  accomplish  so  bold 
un  undertaking.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mothei 
on  the  occasion  of  this  expedition,  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 

j  ^  *‘®^lly  do  think  there  is  no  luxury  equal  to  that  of  lying  before  a  go(^  fire  on  a 
S  spruce  bed,  after  a  good. supper,  and  a  hard  moose  chase  in  a  fine  c  ear  ros  y 
oouhght  starry  night.  But  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this,  you  must  understand  w  lat 
VOL.  n, — I.  H 
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a  moose  chase  is  :  the  man  himself  runs  the  moose  down  by  pursuing  the  track.  Your 
success  in  killing  depends  on  the  number  of  people  you  have  to  pursue  and  relieve  one 
another  in  going  first  (which  is  the  fatiguing  jjart  of  snow-shoeing),  and  on  the  depth 
and  hardness  of  the  snow  ;  for  when  the  snow  is  hard,  and  has  a  crust,  the  moose  can¬ 
not  get  on,  as  it  cuts  his  legs,  and  then  he  stops  to  make  battle.  But  when  the  snow 
is  soft,  though  it  be  above  his  belly,  he  will  go  on,  three,  four,  or  five  days,  for  then 
the  men  cannot  get  on  so  fast,  as  the  snow  is  heavy,  and  he  only  gets  his  game  by  per¬ 
severance, — an  Indian  never  gives  him  up. 

“  ‘  We  had  a  fine  chase  after  one,  and  ran  him  down  in  a  day  and  a  half,  though  the 
snow  was  very  soft ;  but  it  was  so  deep  the  animal  was  up  to  his  belly  every  step.  We 
started  him  about  twelve  o^clock  one  day,  left  our  baggage,  took  three  days’  bread,  two 
days’  pork,  our  axe  and  fireworks,  and  pursued.  He  beat  us  at  first  all  to  nothing; 
towards  evening  we  had  a  sight  of  him,  but  he  beat  us  again  ;  we  encamped  that  night, 
eat  our  bit  of  pork,  and  gave  chase  again,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the  track  in  the 
morning.  In  about  an  hour  we  roused  the  fellow  again,  and  off  he  set,  fresh  to  all 
appearance  as  ever ;  but  in  about  two  hours  after  we  perceived  his  steps  grew  shorter, 
and  some  time  after  we  got  sight.  He  still,  however,  beat  us ;  but  at  last  we  evidently 
perceived  he  began  to  tire  ;  we  saw  he  began  to  turn  oftener ;  we  got  accordingly  cou« 
rage,  and  pursued  faster,  and  at  last,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  fine  open  wood, 
pursued  him  all  the  way  in  sight,  and  came  within  shot ; — he  stopped,  but  in  vain, 
poor  animal. 

“  ‘  1  cannot  help  being  sorry  now  for  the  poor  creature, — and  was  then.  At  fii-st  it 
was  charming,  but  as  soon  as  we  had  him  in  our  power,  it  was  melancholy  ;  however, 
it  was  soon  over,  and  it  was  no  pain  to  him.  If  it  was  not  for  this  last  part,  it  would 
be  a  delightful  amusement.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  good 
passion  wore  off,  and  the  animal  one  predominated.  1  enjoyed  most  heartily  the  eating 
him  and  cooking  him  : — in  short,  I  forgot  the  animal,  and  only  thought  of  my  hunger 
and  fatigue.  We  are  beasts,  dearest  mother,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  In  two  days  after 
we  joined  our  baggage,  and  pursued  our  journey.’  pp.  l‘-i9 — 131. 

On  his  arrival  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  one  of  those 
incidents  occuned  to  him,  which  may  be  called  the  directing  casts  of  destiny. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  uncle,  finding  that  Lord  Edward  had  turned  his 
time,  during  his  absence,  to  excellent  account,  and  particularly  that,  while  at 
Cadiz  on  his  return  home,  he  had  drawn  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  that 
city,  effected  an  interview  between  him  and  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Dundas,  who  were 
so  much  struck  with  the  accomplishments  and  talents  of  the  young  soldier,  that 
they  immediately  offered  to  promote  him  by  brevet  and  give  him  the  command 
of  an  expedition  intended  against  the  grand  Spanish  seaport.  The  proffer  was 
accepted.  Politics — in  which  Lord  Edward  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet 
embarked — were  at  once  relinquished  for  a  profession  which  he  had  sedulously 
cultivated  from  boyhood ;  to  which  the  noble,  enterprising,  chivalric  bias  of 
his  mind  had  always  inclined  him,  and  an  immediate  road  to  eminence  in  which 
was  now  so  unexpecte(\j[y  presented.  Here  was  the  critical  juncture ;  the  di¬ 
verging  point;  the  path  to  a  happier,  if  not  a  brighter  lot,  had  it  been  his  fate  to 
take  it!  Had  he  proceeded  upon  this  expedition — ^had  he  proved  successful  in  it 
—the  individual  whom,  towards  the  close  of  these  pages,  we  find  lying  wounded 
upon  his  death-bed  in  Newgate,  might  now  have  been  the  veteran  of  successive 
victories ;  full  of  rewards,  and  covered  with  honors  ;  respected  by  the  enemies 
whom  he  had  conquered,  and  idolized  by  his  companions  in  arms :  for  he  w  ould 
have  played  the  game  of  war  like  a  man  !  he  would  have  won  his  laurels  with¬ 
out  a  stain !  great  as  his  cause  had  been,  he  himself  would  have  been  greater ! 
the  track  of  his  career,  however  gory,  would  have  presented  to  his  review  no 
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clot  of  blood  the  spilling  of  which  he  could  have  avoided,  or  which  would  have 
costa  shudder  to  his  justice  or  his  humanity ! 

Our  heart  aches  at  this  passage  in  Lord  Edward’s  life  ^  on  seeing  his  mother 
the  day  following  this  interview,  he  was  infoimed  by  her,  that  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,.had  returned  him  for  Kildare.  His  views  thus  changed,  he 
instantly  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  by  threatening  him  with  the 
displeasure  of  the  king,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  detach  him  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  expedition  to  Cadiz  was  mentioned  to  Lord  Edward  no  more,  and 
subsequently,  without  even  the  form  of  an  inquiry,  his  name  was  struck  from 
the  army  list.  The.die  was  cast ! 

How  nobility  was  ennobled  in  the  character  of  this  young  man!  Principle  is 
the  question,  and  he  breaks  with  the  king !  He  had  done  the  same  thing  before 
with  respect  to  the  brotlier  of  his  blood,  the  Duke  of  Leinster ;  whose  desertion 
of  opposition  and  adhesion  to  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he 
thus  alludes  to,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother. 

Another  thing,  too,  I  will  own,  that  after  the  part  dear  Leinster  has  acted,  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  Ireland.  The  feel  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  actions  of  one  we  love  is  dreadful,  and  1  certainly  this  winter  would  not  have 
supported  him,  though  I  would  not  oppose  him  :  he  would  have  been  angry,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  coolness  which  would  have  vexed  me  very  much.  I  have  had  many 
quiet  serious  hours  here  to  think  about  what  he  has  done,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  myself 
to  it  by  any  argument.  His  conduct  both  to  the  public  and  individuals  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  In  short,  my  dear  mother,  it  hurts  me  very  much,  though  I  do  all 
I  can  to  get  the  better  of  it.  I  know  it  is  weakness  and  folly,  but  then  the  action  is 
done,— .the  shame  is  incurred. 

“  ‘  Pray  tell  Ogilvie  that  I  seriously  beg  he  will  not  even  mention  or  do  any  thing 
about  my  lieut.*colonelcy.  I  am  determined  to  have  nothing  till  I  am  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment:  at  least  I  am  contented  with  my  rank  and  my  situation.  I  have  no  ambition  for 
rank ;  and  however  I  might  be  flattered  by  getting  on,  it  would  never  pay  me  for  a  blush 
for  my  actions.  The  feeling  of  shame  is  what  I  never  could  bear.  The  mens  comcia 
recti  (Ogilvie  will  construe  this  for  you)  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  life  support- 
able.’^-pp.  108,  109. 

How  finely  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  breaks  forth,  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  his  mother’s  second  husband ;  while,  with  a  single 
feb  of  his  pen,  he  sketches  the  small  aristocracy  of  Ireland. 

*  I  have  mislaid  your  letter,  but  remember  you  say  something  about  a  road : — I 
certainly  did  order  Feniarty  to  do  it.  Les  absens  ont  toujmrs  tort ;  therefore  I  must 
would  be  too  bad  to  let  the  poor  man  suffer ;  pray  tell  Wolf  I  feel  very 
ranch  obliged  to  him  for  the  pains  he  has  been  at  about  it.  I  think  it  very  shabby  in 
e  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  have  taken  advantage  of  my  absence,  but  I 
•  Ibere  is  tin  bien  clique  of  fellows  in  that  county  ;  pray  do  not  let  any  of  lb®"' 
for  they  will  only  distress  and  domineer  over  the  poor  tenants.”  * 

^^other  passage  must  not  be  omitted^  it  gives  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  the 
bness  and  purity  of  his  heart : — 

Py  to  all  the  dear  girls.  Tell  them  I  am  as  great  a  fool  as  ever :  I  am 
cha  ^  ^tick  to  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  I  often  long  to  lay  aside  t  e 

j  -  of  major  commanding  his  majesty’s  regiment,  to  play  the  fool  and  burioon . 

‘  « was  here  I  should.  I  know  this  will  provoke  you. 

^od  bless  you,  my  dear  Ogilvie.  Ten  thousand  loves  to  dearest  mother.  e 
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her  le  petit  sauvage  will  think  of  her  often  in  the  woods.  Indeed,  the  more  savage  I  am  ^ 
the  more  1  love  her.  She  has  a  rope  about  my  heart  that  gives  hard  tugs  at  it,  and 

it  is  all  I  can  do  not  to  give  way.  Good  bye  again.  I  hate  ending  a  letter/’  ’ i 

pp.  124 — 5. 

If  this  is  levity,  it  is  the  levity  of  a  clear  heart!  We  should  like  to  make  a  ] 
friend  of  the  man  who  can  laugh  like  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  It  is  only  a 
genuine  man  who  can  retain  so  much  of  the  boy. 

In  1792  he  married  Mademoiselle  Simms,  the  natural  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Their  union  was  happy ;  from  first  to  last 
presenting  an  example  of  the  most  tender  conjugal  attachment.  In  1794  his 
lady  presented  him  with  a  son  ;  and  thus  the  father  writes : — 

‘  **  The  dear  wife  and  baby  go  on  as  well  as  possible.  I  think  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am ;  it  is  a  dear  little  thing,  and  very  pretty  now,  though  at  first  it  was 
quite  the  contrary.  I  did  not  write  to  you  the  first  night,  as  Emily  had  done  so.  I 
wrote  to  M«.  Sillery  that  night  and  to^ay,  and  shall  write  her  an  account  every 

day  till  Pam  is  able  to  write  herself.  I  wish  I  could  show  the  baby  to  you  all 

dear  mother,  how  you  would  love  it !  Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  see  it  in  its 
dear  mother’s  arms,  with  her  sweet,  pale,  delicate  face,  and  the  pretty  looks  she  gives 
it.”  p.  248. 

A  little  farther  on  he  gives  the  following  description  of  his  country  residence:— 

‘  “  My  little  place  is  much  improved  by  a  few  things  I  have  done,  and  by  all  my 
planting by  the  bye.  I  doubt  if  I  told  you  of  my  flower-garden, — I  got  a  great  deal, 
from  Frescati.  I  have  been  at  Kildare  since  Pain’s  lying-in,  and  it  looked  delightful, 
though  all  the  leaves  were  off  the  trees, — but  so  comfortable  and  snug.  I  think  1  shall 
pass  a  delightful  winter  there.  I  have  got  two  fine  large  clumps  of  turf,  which  look 
both  comfortable  and  pretty.  I  have  paled  in  my  little  flower-garden  before  my  hall- 
door,  with  a  lath  paling,  like  the  cottage,  and  stuck  it  full  of  roses,  sweetbrier,  honey¬ 
suckles,  and  Spanish  broom.  I  have  got  all  my  beds  ready  for  my  flowers ;  so  you  may 
guess  bow  I  long  to  be  down  to  plant  them.  The  little  fellow  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  party.  I  think  when  I  am  down  there  with  Pam  and  child,  of  a  blustery  even¬ 
ing,  with  a  good  turf  fire,  and  a  pleasant  book, — coming  in,  after  seeing  my  poultry 
put  up,  my  garden  settled,  —  our  beds  and  plants  covered,  for  fear  of  frost, — the 
place  looking  comfortable,  and  taken  care  of,  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  possible  ;  and  sure 
I  am  I  shall  regret  nothing  but  not  being  nearer  my  dearest  mother,  and  her  not  being 
of  our  party.  It  is,  indeed,  a  drawback,  and  a  great  one,  our  not  being  more  together.” 
pp.  253 — 4. 

Here  Mr.  Moore  makes  the  following  reflections,  which  we  give,  as  compos¬ 
ing  one  of  the  happiest  passages  in  his  work : — 

^  In  reading  these  simple  and, — to  an  almost  feminine  degree,— fond  letters,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  how  strange  and  touching  is  the  contrast,  between  those  pictures 
of  a  happy  home  which  they  so  unaffectedly  exhibit,  and  that  dark  and  troubled  sea  of 
conspiracy  and  revolt  into  which  the  amiable  writer  of  them,  so  soon  afterwards, 
plunged  ;  nor  can  we  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  joyous  tenant  of  this 
little  lodge,  the  happy  husband  and  father,  dividing  the  day  between  his  child  and  his 
flowers,  could  be  the  same  man  who,  but  a  year  or  two  after,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  rebel  myriads,  negociated  on  the  frontiers  of  France  for  an  alliance  against  England, 
and  but  seldom  laid  down  his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night  without  a  prospect  of  being 
summoned  thence  to  the  scaffold  or  the  field.  The  government  that  could  drive  such 
a  man  into  such  resistance— and  there  were  hundreds  equal  to  him  in  goodness,  if  not 
in  heroism,  so  driven, — is  convicted  by  this  very  result  alone,  without  any  further  in¬ 
quiry  into  its  history.* — pp.  254 — 255. 

One  trait  of  character  we  have  forgotten  to  point  out,  perhaps  the  distinguish- 
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iflgone  of  a  truly  great  mind,— the  moderation  of  Lord  Edward,  his  utter  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  cumbersome  appurtenances  of  rank.  “  I  do  like,'^  he  exclaims  in 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  “  I  do  like  a  small  place  so  much  better  than  a  large  oneT 
We  could  draw  fifty  inferences  from  this,  every  one  of  which  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  Lord  Edward.  The  soul  of  the  man  whose  mind  is  of  large 
dimensions  sets  no  store  on  any  palace,  except  that  which  his  Maker  has  built 
within  him. 

.  Referring  our  readers  to  Mr.  Moore  for  the  intermediate  link  of  the  history, 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  death-bed  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  whose  act  of 
conspiracy  we  shall  simply  say,  that  the  offence,  if  offence  it  was,  was  a  venial 
one,  compared  to  the  treason  of  those  who  made  the  law  a  plea  and  a  warrant 
for  outraging  the  spirit  of  all  law.  We  say  of  Lord  Ed«  xrd  Fitzgerald, 
upon  this  point,  that  what  he  did,  a  thousand  men  of  high  credit  and  immacu¬ 
late  character  willed  to  do,  but  lacked  the  honesty  or  courage  to  perfonn ; 
and  we  place  him,  without  hesitation,  by  the  side  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
whose  resistance  to  power  usurped  or  abused,  has  rendered  them  the  idols  of 
posterity. 

We  pass  to  the  death-bed  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald — of  the  young  soldier 
who  bled  at  the  springs  of  Eutaw — of  the  fond  son  and  brother,  husband  and 
father— we  pass  to  his  death-bed  in  Newgate,  where,  captured  and  wounded 
Major  Sirr,  the  victim  of  the  System  lies  stretched,  without  a  relative  or 
•  friend  to  minister  to  him — ^not  that  he  was  deserted  by  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  but  that  impatient,  eager  vengeance  must  anticipate  judgment,  and  inflict, 
upon  the  unconvicted,  tortures,  to  which  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  would 
have  been  mercy.  No  sooner  does  his  favourite  brother.  Lord  Henry  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  hear  of  his  arrest  and  situation,  than  he  hurries  over  to  Dublin,  to 
attend  and  nurse  the  sufferer;  but  no,  Newgate  is  shut  against  him!  By 
whom?  The  viceroy.  Lord  Camden,  and  the  council.  Not  a  single  interview 
can  be  permitted  him !  but  a  Mr.  Brown,  a  friend  of  Lord  Clare’s,  may  see  the 
prisoner.  For  what  ? — For  curiosity !  The  noble  fellow  may  be  stared  at — as 
one  looks  at  a  lion  in  a  den — but  he  must  not  be  approached  as  a  human 
^hig,  to  receive  in  his  great  strait,  the  solace  of  communing  with  a  kindred, 
^sympathising  and  compassionating  nature.  No!  upon  the  21st  of  May, he  is 
flung  upon  his  pallet  in  Newgate ;  and  there  he  lies  till  the  4th  of  June,  when 
he  becomes  a  corpse,  without  having  been  ^irmitted  to  see  the  face  of  a  single 
individual  whom  he  loved,  until  within  about  two  hours  and  a  half  of  his 
flc^h.  Then,  at  last,  were  his  brother  and  sister  admitted  to  him — then,  when 
Section  could  do  nothing  for  him,  but  weep— when  the  drowsiness  of  the 
Mortal  sleep  was  falling  on  him,  and  the  light  of  sense  and  feeling  had  already 
begun  to  thicken. 

^^at  do  you  call  this? — Out  with  it! — It  happened  in  1798,  and  there  is 
torture  now !  What  do  you  call  it  ?  Was  it  not  murder  ? 
as  not  this  man  as  coolly  and  deliberately  put  to  death  without  the  la" 

privately  cut  his  throat  or  strangled  him  ?  Ask  a  medical  man, 
at  it  was?  ask  him  the  consequence  of  mental  irritation  in  the  case  of  «i 
gcrous  wound? — oi  fevering  in  such  a  case?  If  we  mistake  not,  he  will 
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answer  “  death  ”  probable,  if  not  inevitable.  This  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
work  with  which  we  are  hardly  satisfied  ;  he  is  too  tender  to  the  living  to  have 
had  so  strong  a  cause  for  commiseration  for  the  dead.  Why  spare  Lord 
Camden?  Why  apologise  for  him  ?  Mr.  Moore  says,  “ /n  the  gross  gra¬ 
tuitous  CRUELTY  which  marked  on  this^  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Government,  Lord  Camden  had  no  other  share  than  what  arose  out 
of  the  lamentable  weakness  with  which  he  surrendered  his  oivn  humane  views  to 
the  over-ruling  violence  of  others.^  He  had  share  enough — too  much  to  entitle 
him  to  the  benefit  of  this  or  any  other  apology !  Better  to  have  thrown  up  his 
Lord  Lieutenantcy  than  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  office  to  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  GROSS  GRATUITOUS  CRUELTY !  Why  this  delicacy  to  Lord  Camden, 
in  the  man  who  writes  the  life  and  death  of  Lord ‘Edward  Fitzgerald? — who 
expatiates  upon  the  talents,  the  spirit,  the  disinterestedness,  the  patriotism,  the 
fine  sensibilities;  the  sufferings  of  the  sacrificed  young  nobleman — and  to  make 
Lord  Clare  apologise  for  him  too !  Mr.  Moore  says,  “  In  boasting  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  THOSE  MEASURES  OF  COERCION  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Government,  Lord  Clare  expressly  avowed  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  were 
to  his  knowledge  extorted  from  the  nobleman  who  governed  that  country  /” 
The  Viceroy  of  Ireland  sanction,  on  compulsion,  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
coercion — or,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  of  gross  gratuitous  cruelty!  A 
picture  this  of  an  Irish  Viceroy! — and  an  Irish  Viceroy  to  be  apologised  for! 
We  honestly  declare  that  we  cannot  comprehend  this ;  neither  can  we  com¬ 
prehend  the  compliment  which  Mr.  Moore  pays  to  the  disinterestedness  of  that 
nobleman ;  or  why  that  disinterestedness  should  be  adduced  as  a  ground  for 
expunging  from  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald’s'  letter  to  Lord  Camden,  any  expres¬ 
sions  which  the  indignation  of  the  relative  and  the  man,  might  have  given 
rise  to — especially  as  we  ourselves— who  share  no  drop  of  blood  with  the  victim, 
who  never  set  eyes  upon  him,  who  are  indebted  to  no  living  lip  that  loved  him 
for  the  recital  of  his  virtues  and  misfortunes,  but  merely  know  him  through 
the  pen  of  his  biogi*apher — are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  terms  of  execration  bitter 
enough  to  express  our  abhon  mce  of  the  worse  than  savage  barbarity  of  his 
treatment ! 

The  work  is  one  which  every  man  should  read,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
family.  It  is  calculated  to  do  the' heart  good,  for  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
domestic  charities.  We  always  entertained  a  doubt  of  Mr.  Moore’s  fitness  for 
writing  the  life  of  a  great  man  : — it  appeared  to  us  that  his  soul  had  not  the 
grasp  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  now  we  are  satisfied  of  it.  He  has  done 
little  or  nothing  for  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  An  auctioneer  would  make 
more  for  a  daub  than  Mr.  Moore  does  of  a  portrait  which  is  a  master-piece  of 
human  nature !  Such  is  our  impression.  His  comments  come  cold  upon  us ; 
we  think  them  scanty  and  spare.  Perhaps  it  is  the  glow  and  fulness  of  the 
hero’s  own  composition  that  makes  them  appear  so— But  whatsoever  may  be 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  performance,  it  is  long  since  we  perused  a  work 
which  interested  us  so  deeply. 
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ANTICIPATION. 

“  Coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before ^ 


BY  T.  HOOD. 


I  HAD  a  vision  in  the  summer  light — 

Sorrow  was  in  it  and  my  inward  sight 
Ached  with  sad  images.  The  touch  of  tears 
Gush’d  down  my  cheeks : — the  figur’d  woes  of  years 
Casting  their  shadows  across  sunny  hours. 

Oh  there  was  nothing  sorrowful  in  flow’rs 
Wooing  the  glances  of  an  April  sun, 

Or  apple  blossoms  opening  one  by  one 
Their  crimson  bosoms — or  the  twitter’d  words 
And  warbled  sentences  of  merry  birds ; — 

Or  the  small  glitter  and  the  humming  wings 
Of  golden  flies  and  many  colour’d  things — 

Oh  these  were  nothing  sad — nor  to  see  i/er, 

Sitting  beneath  the  comfortable  stir 
Of  early  leaves — casting  the  playful  grace 
Of  moving  shadows  on  so  fair  a  face — 

Nor  in  her  brow  serene — nor  in  the  love 
Of  her  mild  eyes  drinking  the  light  above 
With  a  long  thirst — nor  in  her  gentle  smile — 

Nor  in  her  hand  that  shone  blood-red  the  while 
She  rais’d  it  in  the  Sun.  All  these  were  dear 
To  heart  and  eye — ^but  an  invisible  fear 
Shook  in  the  trees  and  chill’d  upon  the  air, 

And  if  one.  spot  was  laughing  brightest — there 
My  soul  most  sank  and  darken’d  in  despair! — 

As  if  the  shado  ws  of  “a'curtain’d  room 
Haunted  me  in  the  sun — as  if  the  bloom 
Of  early  flow’rets  had  no  sweets  for  me 
Nor  apple  blossoms  any  blush  to  see — 

As  if  the  noon  had  brought  too  bright  a  day — 

And  little  birds  were  all  too  gay ! — too  gay ! 

As  if  the  beauty  of  that  Lovely  One 
Were  all  a  fable. — Full  before  the  sun 
Stood  Death  and  cast  a  shadow  long  before,  1 
Like  a  dark  pall  enshrouding  her  all  o’er,  r 
Till  eyes,  and  lips,  and  smiles,  were  all  no  more ! 


y 
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BY  A  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGNER 

(Authentic.) 


and  boisterous  winter  nights,  that  1  returned  from  a  country  house 
of  the  Princess  Sapieha,  situated  some  leagues  from  Warsaw,  where 
I  had  spent  the  day.  My  mind  was  still  occupied  with  the  interestiiii,^ 
incidents  of  w  hich  I  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  ;  and  al)sorbed 
in  thought,  my  horse  began  to  stray  with  unrestrained  bridle  across 
a  field.  It  was  after  some  time  that  I  became  aw  are  of  my  wanderings, 
and  I  started  rather  confused  on  finding  myself  before  the  entrance  of 
the  great  church-yard,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  gate 
through  which  I  was  to  re-enter  the  city.  The  moon  issuing  from 
behind  a  light  cloud,  shed  her  melancholy  light  over  thousands  of 
sepulchral  monuments.  As  I  turned,  my  eye  caught,  at  some  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  church-yard,  a  carriage,  halting  under  a  tree. 
The  hour — it  was  past  eleven — the  circumstances  of  such  a  visit,  struck 
me  singularly  ;  a  lively  curiosity  overcame  my  desire  of  hastening  to 
the  city,  and  having  tied  my  horse  to  a  stump  on  the  road-side,  I 
entered  the  field  of  death,  to  discover  the  nocturnal  visitor.  After 
winding  for  some  time  through  the  vast  labyrinth  of  grave-stones, 
where  one  may  easily  lose  himself  even  by  day,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
a  sort  of  low  mound,  before  which  lay  stretched  a  woman,  moaning 
heart  rending  prayers  to  the  Deity.  She  had  heard  my  approach,  and 
rising  suddenly,  she  glided  behind  a  neighbouring  tomb ;  her  veil  bad 
dropped,  but  not  fast  enough  to  conceal  from  my  glance  the  traits  of 

the  Countess  K - ,  whom  I  had  met  several  times  at  the  mansion 

of  one  of  her  relations. 

The  lady  who  had  presented  me  to  the  Countess,  had  requested  most 
earnestly?  never  to  pronounce  in  her  presence  the  name  of  Colonel 

S - ,  a  gentleman  with  w  hom  I  had  been  some  time  before  on  terms 

of  acquaintance,  and  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  the  most  intimate 

friend  of  Count  K - y ;  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  the  reason  of  this 

precaution,  but  I  doubted  not  in  the  least  that  it  was  closely  connected 
with  the  nocturnal  visit  of  the  fair  Pole.  It  w^as  impossible  for  me  to 
restrain  the  feeling  of  sympathy  which  now  overcame  me,  on  tins 
unforeseen,  romantic  meeting  ;  I  stepped  forwards,  and  after  a  respecttul 
excuse  for  having  interrupted  her  solemn  supplications,  I  said,  with 
an  air  of  anxious  timidity,  which  made  her  survey  me  earnestly — 

“  Countess,  it  must  be  a  deep,  a  soul-subduing  grief  indeed,  w  hich 
could  bring  you  at  this  hour  into  such  a  desolate  neighbourhood.’’ 

She  gave  no  answ  er,  but  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  for  some 
minutes  in  perfect  silence — when  at  length  she  began  : 

“You  have  knowm  Colonel  S - ;  you  knew  too,  that  he  was 

the  bosom  friend  of  my  late  lamented  husband.  They  travelled 
together  in  Spain,  where  the  Count  fell  sick  and  died.  When  he  felt 
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approach  of  his  last  hour,  he  wrote  lue  a  letter,  in  which  he  expressed 
in  the  strongest  terms,  his  gratitude  for  the  brotherly  care  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  friend,  and  recommending  at  the  same  time.  Colonel 

^ _ as  the  man  on  whom  I  might  rely  in  all  the  situations  of 

my  life,  he  requested  me  finally  to  take  him  as  my  second  husband. 

I  had  been  a  widow  for  several  months,  when  the  colonel  returned  to 
Warsaw.  Borne  down  though  I  was,  by  the  loss  of  my  dearly-beloved 
husband,  I  thought  it  due  to  his  memory  to  receive  his  friend.  You 
know  to  what  degree  the  Colonel  possessed  those  moral  and  physical 
qualities,  which  make  the  liveliest  and  most  lasting  impressions  on 
female  hearts ;  a  gradual  but  irresistible  attachment  was  the  conse¬ 
quence— the  wish  of  Count  K - y  was  my  sweetest  duty ;  his 

bequest  my  only  joy.  We  loved  mutually  and  sincerely,  but  the 
Colonel,  with  a  sense  of  delicacy,  which  all  my  entreaties  could  not 
overcome,  insisted  on  the  delay  of  our  nuptials  till  he  should  have 
attained  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  His  advancement  had  been 
rapid,  and  every  thing  led  to  the  belief  that  his  ultimate  wish  would 
be  soon  fulfilled.  The  Grand  Duke  (Constantine)  had  distinguished 
him  to  all  appearance  with  his  friendship,  and  under  his  protection  the 
military  field  opened  to  him  a  splendid  career.  All  at  once  the 
Colonel  fell  under  his  Imperial  Highness’s  displeasure.  What  it  was  that 
changed  the  disposition  of  the  Grand  Duke  into  rancour  and  hatred, 
whether  it  was  the  manly  beauty  of  the  Colonel,  his  military  merit, 
or  the  renown  which  his  regiment  of  cavalry  had  acquired,  is  unknown 
to  me.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  jealousy  and  hatred  soon  succeeded  to 
imperial  favours,  for  Constantine  though  he  knows  how  to  dissimulate, 
thought  it  not  even  w’orth  while  to  do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  Of 
this  change  the  Colonel  was  soon  made  sensible ;  he  was  often 
reproached  with  harbouring  and  spreading  political  notions  contrary 
to,  and  subversive  of  military  discipline ;  and  every  opportunity  was 
seized  to  humiliate  him.  One  day,  when  the  Viceroy  was  reviewing 
several  regiments  of  the  troops  stationed  in  and  about  Warsaw,  he 

discovered  Colonel  S - ,  standing  at  some  distance  from  one  of 

the  regiments,  with  his  regimental  coat  unbuttoned.  It  was  a  day  of 
excessive  heat. 

“The  Grand  Duke,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  and  splendid  staff  and 
s^ite,  sent  for-the  Colonels  In  a  .tone,  hoarse  and  overpowered  by 
ungovernable  rage,  he  asked  how  he  dare  to  appear  before  him  in 

The  Colonel  respectfully  begged  him  to  consider  that  not 
being  on  duty,  and  the  heat  being  so  oppressive,  he  did  not  think  it  a 
enme  to  have  some  buttons  of  his  regimentals  loosened.  This  answ  er 
J^sed  the  fury  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  its  highest  pitch.  Rushing  upon 
iDd  he  gave  him  a  violent  blow  on  the  face,  and  ordered  him  to  t 
thrown  into  prison. 

•  r  noble  S - was  unable  to  brook  such  an 

in  ignity — the  next  morning  I  received  from  him  this  note,  whic  i  wi 

to  the  grave.”  .  •  i  \ _ 

^  he  drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  steadily  opening  it,  she  rea 
‘I  have  been  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army,  I 
worthy  to  appear  before  you.  When  you  receive  this  letter  s  la 
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have  ceased  to  live.  I  am  going  to  lay  violent  hands  on  myself, 
unwilling  to  turn  them  against  the  vice-king.” 

She  folded  up  the  letter  and  carefully  concealed  it. 

“  And  it  is  here,  to  this  mound,  that  I  come  to  weep  and  to  prav. 

I  must  choose  the  night,  for  should  the  monster,  who  has  torn  niy 
heart  with  his  fangs,  hear  that  I  dare  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  remains 
of  S - ,  my  fate  would  be  more  cruel  still.” 

I  prolonged  my  promenade  for  a  few  minutes  more,  then  led  her 
to  her  carriage,  and  after  having  given  my  word  of  honour  not  to 
mention  our  meeting  so  long  as  I  staid  in  Warsaw,  I  remounted  my 
horse. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  drove  to  the  country  seat  of  my  friend  the 
Count  Stanislas  Potocki.  One  morning  I  sat  with  the  Count  on  the 
bank  of  turf,  encircled  by  a  magnificent  range  of  poplars,  under  whose 
shade  the  late  Louis  XVIII.  had  often  reposed.  We  came  to  speak  of 
the  actual  state  of  Poland,  and  of  its  prospects  under  the  government 
of  Constantine. 

“  Our  dreams  of  liberty  and  nationality,”  said  the  Count,  changed 
at  once  into  a  fearful  reality,  when  we  saw  that  Alexander  had  fixed 
upon  us  his  brother  Constantine.  Under  this  man,  the  very  words 
constitution,  freedom,  and  nationality,  became  a  crime  ;  corruption  and 
venality,  are  the  vital  principles  of  his  government.  We  are  oppressed  by 
taxes,  by  a  host  of  Russian  officers,  all  of  whom  are  his  spies — every 
one  of  whom  beheves  himself  entitled  to  trample  on  a  Pole,  whatever 
be  his  condition  or  rank.  There  is  no  law  save  his  will.  Look,”  said 
the  Count,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  a  pavillion  rising  at  the  extremity 
of  the  park, — “  That  pavilion  too,  is  a  retreat  of  one  of  the  thousand 
victims  of  the  espionage^  which  is  to  be  felt  everywhere,  and  on 
which  the  strength  of  the  government  is  founded.  It  is  about  three 
months  since  the  Cesarowitsch  made  the  tour  of  the  different  posts  of 
Warsaw  ;  a  favourite  occupation  of  his  petty  soul,  superflous,  and  even 
ridiculous,  as  though  we  were  still  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions 
of  the  Zaporog  Cossacks.  On  this  round  he  presented  himself 

unexpectedly  at  the  north  gate,  where  the  lieutenant,  Count  W - 

commanded  the  service  picket.  The  young  Count  had  retired  from 
the  guard-room  in  order  to  finish  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Cesarowitsch. 
The  latter,  on  finding  him  absent,  burst  into  a  violent  rage,  and  when 
the  unfortunate  lieutenant  returned,  after  a  few  minutes,  with  his  peti¬ 
tion,  he  was  furiously  assaulted  by  the  prince,  who  gave  him  a  number  of 
blows.  The  young  nobleman  begged  to  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  when  the  Cesarowitsch  ordered  instantly,  and  in 
his  presence,  three  hundred  lashes  to  be  given  to  the  youth.  The 
order  was  executed,  and  three  days  afterwards  my  injured  countryman 
expired. 

“  The  Count  N - -  his  near  relation,  and  Colonel  of  the  regiment 

in  which  the  Count  W—  ■  had  served,  was  so  indignant  at  this 
atrocity,  that  he  waited  on  the  Grand  Duke  to  expostulate  with  him 
on  the  unprecedented  cruelty.  He  demanded  how  he  could  commit 
an  act,  which  plunged  one  of  the  noblest  families  into  infamy,  and 
deprived  it  of  an  only  son ;  an  act  so  contrary  to  all  the  military 
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Statutes,  and  military  rights  of  the  Polish  soldiery.  Constantine  replied 
ffith  his  usual  arrogance^  and  dry  sneers,  and  a  lively  dispute  ensued, 
in  which  the  Count  vindicated  the  privileges  of  his  country,  and  men- 

tioned  the  national  laws.  . 

“  To  speak  to  Constantine  of  national  laws,  was  to  render  himself 
guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Count  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  the 
^ke  of  better  securing  his  person,  confided  to  the  care  of  the  military 
governor  of  Wareaw,  an  old  ferocious  Muscovite  soldier,  a  fit  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  despot  to  inflict  any  enormity.  There  was  a 
stone  house  in  a  comer  of  the  court,  contiguous  to  the  house  of  the 
military  governor,  there  the  prisoner  was  immured.  The  window  of 
his  prison,  two  feet  above  ground,  was  secured  with  thick  iron  bars  ; 
and  the  general  himself  shut  all  the  doors  leading  to  the  Colonel’s 
solitary  cell. 

“Chance  would  have  it,  that  in  the  house  of  the  governor  there  was 
a  young  French  lady,  the  superintendant  of  his  children.  The  Colonel, 
who  h^  known  her  previously  as  a  most  respectable  person,  beheld  her 
from  his  window.  His  undeserved  fate  inspired  the  beautiful  French 
woman  with  a  lively  interest.  They  soon  found  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  each  other  through  the  bars,  and  a  strong  attachment  was 
the  result.  They  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  ;  and  the  Colonel 
finally  declared  to  her,  that  if  allowed  to  leave  the  prison  only  for  a 
single  hour,  he  would  lead  her  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  To  hasten  the 
fulfilment  of  her  wishes,  the  lady  gained  over  one  of  her  eleves.  The 
general  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  and  his 
children  came  every  evening  to  his  bedside  to  wish  him  a  good-night. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  daughter  should,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  take 
the  keys  from  under  her  father’s  pillow.  She  succeeded  in  this  attempt. 
The  prisoner  was  led  out  of  his  vault  on  his  word  of  honour  to  return 
after  the  lapse  of  an  hour ;  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  house  of 
a  ttend ;  the  parties  returned  to  their  respective  apartments,  the  key 
being  again  deposited  under  the  pillow  before  the  General  awakened. 

“Would  you  believe  it,  that  the  next  morning  Constantine  was  fully 
informed  of  all  the  details  of  this  love  affair  ?  His  rage  knew  no 
^nnds ;  and  when  the  governor,  according  to  custom,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  him  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  day,  the  Cesarowdtsch  seized  his 
and  beat  the  old  man  with-  a  forc^  and  rage  which  only  diminished 
when  his  strength  began  to  fail  him.  The  Colonel  was  sent  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  fortress  of  Zamosc,  and  his  hapless  wife  was  turned 
out  of  the  governor’s  house.  She  was  entirely  abandoned  to  her 
te.  ^  My  wife,  who  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of  becoming 
^^uainted  with  her  excellent  character,  offered  her  an  asylum  for  the 
^meshe  chose  to  stay  in  Poland.'  A  few  days  back,  the  wretched  wife 
foceived  from  France  the  news  that  her  father,  M — ,  had  died ;  a  French 
tK*  had  been  exiled  from  his  country  since  the  return  o 

e  Bourbons.  He  had  left  a  small  inheritance  to  his  only  child  ;  but 
®  0  tain  possession  of  it,  it  was  necessary  the  affidavit  should  be 
n  .^^sband.  I  drew  up  for  her  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Cira^ 

^  e,  in  which  I  clearly  stated  the  object  of  her  humble  prayer.  e 
^  u  niitted  to  an  audience  at  the  Belvidere.  After  having  uai  ei 
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for  some  time,  she  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince  a  sealed  letter, 
which  she  was  directed  to  deliver  in  person  to  the  Governor  of  Zamosc. 
The  poor  wife  hastened  to  the  fortress,  in  high  hope  that  her  prayer 
had  been  heard.  Three  days  ago  she  returned  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement.  Only  with  difficulty  we  could  wring  from  her  the  cause 
of  her  distraction.  The  letter  of  Constantine  had  contained  the  order 
to  put  the  Colonel  in  irons  !  ” 

Do  we  wonder  then  that  the  Poles  fight — fight  desperately,  and  to 
the  last  gasp  ?  It  is  impossible  in  England  or  in  France  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  horrible  cruelties  daily  committed  by  this  ferocious  monster, 
whose  sole  pleasure  it  was  to  order  executions  and  to  attend  them, — acts 
that  were  not  only  well  known  but  approved  by  his  brother,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Nicholas — a  man  less  violent  perhaps,  because  more  cowardly,  but 
not  the  less  cruel  and  treacherous  than  Constantine. 
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BY  WILLIAM  KENNEDY 


O  THAT  I  were  this  autumn  night 
Beneath  old  W arsaw’s  wall — 

’Gainst  ruthless  might  to  share  the  fight 
At  Freedom’s  sacred  call ! 

It’  by  the  spears  the  despot  rears. 

In  Poland’s  ranks  I  fell, 

The  remnant  of  my  wasted  years 
Were  wisely  spent  and  well. 

Thou  would’st  not  blame,  dear  aged  sire. 

The  purpose  of  my  prayer — 

Thou  did’st  inspire  the  genial  fire 
W  hich  in  this  breast  I  bear — 

Thou  bad’st  me  be,  for  liberty. 

Quick,  generous  and  bold. 

And  gav’st  the  battle-brand  to  me 
Thy  fathers  wore  of  old. 

Could’st  thou,  my  English  girl,  upbraid 
If,  passing  from  thy  side. 

For  once  I  strayed,  and  fondly  made 
The  Polish  land  my  bride  ? — 

O  not  the  less,  thy  loveliness 
Would  smile  on  my  return, 

Though  that  wronged  land  my  steps  should  bless 
When  she  had  ceased  to  mourn. 

The  tyrant’s  gold  may  weapons  buy. 

And  slaves  may  work  his  will — 

The  spirit  high  of  victory 

Nerves  free-born  bosoms  still ! 

To  share  the  fight,  ’gainst  ruthless  might. 

At  Freedom's  sacred  call-  * 

O  would  I  were,  this  autumn  night, 

Beneath  old  Warsaw’s  wall ! 
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In  the  last  Number  of  tbe  North  American  Review  there  is  a  masterly  article, 
entitled,  “  The  Prospect  of  Reform  in  Europe.”  After  speculating  on  the  pro¬ 
bable  consequences  of  the  great  measure  now  before  the  British  Parliament,  the 
suiter  concludes  with  this  appeal  to  his  native  country. 


« It  rests  with  us  to  make  the  popular  system  attractive  and  respectable.  Our 
political  errors  will  not  only  fall  heavily  upon  ourselves,  but  they  will,  in  the  most 
exaggerated  form,  be  held  up  to  discountenance  their  imitation  in  Europe.  We  can 
in  no  way  so  much  accelerate  the  political  emancipation  of  the  old  world,  as  by  shew¬ 
ing  mankind  that  liberty  is  a  spirit  of  justice,  law,  morality,  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  At  present  the  word  revolution  is  a  word  of  dread,  made  by  the  reign  of  terror 
in  France,  the  abhorrence  of  mankind.  Let  us  shew  to  the  world  that  blood  is  not 
the  natural  cement  of  liberal  institutions  ;  that  the  arts  of  society  flourish  under  their 
influence,  and  that  man  is  not  the  worst  enemy  of  his  neighbour  or  himself.” 


The  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  appeal,  every  friend  to 
freedom  must  acknowledge.  Through  the  dexterous  policy  of  the  absolutists, 
the  first  French  revolution  cast  a  stigma  on  popular  struggles  grievously  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  growth  of  liberal  institutions.  To  that  party  in  England,  which 
in  its  zeal  to  protect  its  usurpations  styles  itself  conser\’ative,  the  days  of  Robe¬ 
spierre  have  ])roved  a  most  blessed  season.  Whenever  the  cry  of  the  people 
was  to  be  stifled,  it  was  only  necessary  to  confound  their  rights  with  assignats 
and  executions  a  la  lanteme ;  to  turn  the  fundholder,  the  thriving  farmer  or 
tradesman  into  a  hater  of  republics,  and  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  old  abuses. 

This  one-sided  application  of  facts  has  especially  served  “  conservative”  pur¬ 
poses,  in  depreciating  the  social  condition  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true,  the 
Americans  had  no  terrific  register  of  popular  vengeance  to  be  quoted  for  the 
enthralment  of  the  nations ;  but  then  they  were  divided  into  Federals  and  De¬ 
mocrats  ; — they  made  some  subordinate  alterations  in  the  mode  of  electing  their 
President,  and  ( vroh  pudor  ! )  they  continued,  as  in  the  period  of  their  colonial 
dependency,  to  draw  an  unholy  aid  from  the  bondage  and  degradation  of  their 
fellow  creatures.  “  Look  at  the  Americans,”  said  the  Tory  and  the  West  India 
proprietor,  “look  at  brother  Jonathan;  his  boasted  liberality  has  not  led  him 
to  emancipate  his  blacks !” — Attached  as  we  have  always  been  to  the  principles 
of  the  Union,  and  conscious  that  as  they  did  not  originate,  neither  do  they  coun¬ 
tenance  the  odious  system  of  negro  slavery,  we  still  found  it  impossible  effectu- 
silly  to  repel  this  favourite  taunt  of  the  enemy,  until  our  transatlantic  friends 
M  adopted  some  systematic  course  to  rid  their  soil  of  a  pollution  and  a  curse. 
Ibe  steps  ^ken  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  induce  us  to  hope  that 
Ihc  period  is  at  hand  which,  through  the  formalities  of  legislation  has  been  an¬ 
ticipated  in  vain.-  -  This  philanthropic  association,  which,  though  less  direct  in 
w  endeavours,  is  similar  in  its  character  to  our  excellent  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
promises  to  overcome  and  allay  the  prejudices  and  fears  that  have  hitherto 
wtarded  the  extinction  of  a  hondble  anomaly  in  an  enlightened  Christian 


TT  •  originally  introduced  into  the  colonies  now  constituting  the 

nited  States,  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  British  laws,  and  iii 
Pposition  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  and  local  ordinances  of  the  colonists, 
rom  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  plans  for  negi'o  einanci- 
P  continually  brought  forward.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  efforts  o 

manity  has  been  the  concentration  of  the  slaves  in  a  particular  section  o  le 
reducing,  in  one  of  the  states,  according  to  the  last  census,  a  numerica 
Mnonty  over  the  whites.  This  circumstance,  the  invincible  repugnance  to 
®  "®e  people  of  colour,  and  the  dread  of  their  forming  a  dangerous  confede- 
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racy  with  the  slaves,  have  caused  many  to  oppose  emancipation  who  liave  ])ceii 
favourable  to  it  on  general  grounds,  and  who  have  even  considered  it  propitious 
to  their  pecuniary  interests. 

The  scheme  of  the  Colonization  Society,  first  carried  into  effect  in  1817,  was 
conceived  and  approved  of  by  the  State  of  Virginia  so  early  as  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonizing 
(with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of  colour  residing  in  the  States — to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  interference  of  the  government,  by  proving  that  a  colony  can  be 
established  and  maintained  without  the  opposition  of  the  natives ;  that  the 
colonists  can  be  transported  at  a  moderate  expense ;  that  an  important  com¬ 
merce  might  be  thus  established,  and  the  slave  trade,  in  consequence,  discou¬ 
raged.  The  practicability  of  the  plan  being  proved,  it  w  as  intended  to  extend  it 
to  the  removal  of  the  whole  black  population.  The  question  of  the  possibility 
of  accomplishing  so  much,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  least  affect  the 
utility  of  the  undertaking. 

One  sixth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  consists  of  blacks.  Of  these, 
280,000  are  called /r^e,  and  1,852,126  are  slaves.  In  some  of  the  States,  the 
free  blacks  are  oppressed  by  legal  disabilities;  in  all,  they  are  virtually  excluded 
by  European  prejudice,  from  the  possession  of  the  most  valuable  civil  privileges. 
Their  situation  is  deplorably  degraded — and  to  open  a  door  of  hope  to  them  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world,  was  a  labour  worthy  of  the  well-wishers  of  mankind. 
Such  a  door  has  been  opened  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1817,  two  agents  of  the  Colonization  Society  were  sent  to  choose  a  suit¬ 
able  spot  for  the  colony.  They  selected  a  position ;  and  in  1820,  a  vessel  sailed 
with  88  settlers.  This  expedition  suffered  by  the  climate.  In  1821,  another 
vessel  sailed  with  28  colonists,  and  Cape  Mesurado  was  purchased  for  their 
accommodation.  The  colony  of  Liberia  now  numbers  2000  souls,  possessing 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  harbour,  a  productive  soil,  a  growing  commerce,  and 
institutions  such  as  in  colder  climes  have  promoted  the  moral  and  political 
dignity  of  man. 

The  town,  at  the  Cape,  is  called  Monrovia,  in  honour  of  President  Monro. 
It  contains  a  number  of  comfortable  dwellings,  a  court-house,  houses  for  public 
worship,  and  a  fort,  which  has  afforded  protection  against  piracy  to  British 
ships.  The  possessions  of  the  society  extend  150  miles  along  the  coast,  and  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  interior.  Eight  stations,  or  settlements,  have 
been  established  at  the  request  of  the  native  chiefs,  who  construct  the  necessary 
accommodations  at  their  own  expense.  Tlie  colonists  employ  several  hundred 
native  labourers,  and  their  circumstances  are,  in  general,  easy.  Cotton,  coffee, 
indigo,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  forests.  A  trade 
is  carried  on  in  some  of  these  articles,  together  with  palm  oil,  ivory,  tortoise 
shell,  dye  woods,  gold,  hides,  and  wax. 

The  wages  of  mechanics  are.  high — timber  is  plentiful,  as  are  the  different 
materials  of  substantial  building  of  an  excellent  quality.  Among  the  most 
pleasant  indications  of  growing  improvement  is  the  Liberia  Herald,  a  newspaper 
edited  by  an  intelligent  man  of  colour.  A  number  of  it  is  now  lying  on  our 
table,  in  juxta-position  with  a  journal  published  in  Grand  Cairo,  under  the  fos¬ 
terage  of  the  present  extraordinary  ruler  and  regenerator  of  Egypt. 

By  the  constitution  of  Liberia,  all  persons  bom  in  the  colony  or  residing  there, 
shall  be  free,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  agent  of  the  society  possesses  the  sovereign  power.  The  judiciary  consists 
of  the  agent,  and  two  justices  appointed  by  him;  the  other  officers  are  chosen 
by  the  colonists.  The  common  law  is  adopted  with  the  modifications  already 
introduced  in  the  United  States,  and  others  required  by  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  settlement.  The  supreme  control  of  the  government  is  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  society,  until  the  settlers  are  in  a  condition  to  govern  themselves. 

.At  home,  the  exertions  of  the  society  have  begun  to  be  fairly  appreciated  h\ 
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those  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  were  disposed  to  regard 
them  suspiciously.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  the  slave-holding 
states,  have  devoted  themselves  ardently  to  the  cause:  of  their  legislatures  several 
have  contributed  funds  for  its  assistance,  and  the  amount  of  auxiliary  societies  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  is  also  facilitated,  now  that  pro- 
riflon  is  secured  for  them.  Manumissions  of  several  hundreds  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year,  and  more  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  than  its 
means  were  competent  to  remove. 

The  feelings  of  the  colonists  themselves  will  be  seen  in  their  “  address  to  the 
free  people  of  colour  in  the  United  States,”  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Monrovia,  at  their  Court-house,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1827.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  this  interesting  document : — 

“As much  speculation  and  uncertainty  continues  to  prevail  among  the  People  of 
Colour  in  the  United  States,  respecting  our  situation  and  prospects  in  Africa,  and 
many  misrepresentations  have  been  put  in  circulation  there,  of  a  nature  slanderous  to 
iu,aDd  in  their  effects  injurious  to  them,  we  felt  it  our  duty,  by  a  true  statement  of  our 
circumstances,  to  endeavour  to  correct  them. 

“The  first  consideration  which  caused  our  voluntary  removal  to  this  country,  and 
the  object  which  we  still  regard  with  the  deepest  concern,  is  liberty— liberty,  in  the 
sober,  simple,  but  complete  sense  of  the  word :  not  a  licentious  liberty  nor  a  liberty 
without  government,  or  which  should  place  us  without  the  restraint  of  salutary  laws — 
but  that  liberty  of  speech,  action,  and  conscience,  which  distinguishes  the  free  enfran¬ 
chised  citizens  of  a  free  state.  We  did  not  enjoy  that  freedom  in  our  native  country ; 
and  from  causes  which,  as  respects  ourselves,  we  shall  soon  forget  for  ever,  w’e  were 
certain  it  was  not  there  attainable  for  ourselves  or  our  children.  This,  then,  being  the 
first  object  of  our  pursuit  in  coming  to  Africa,  is  probably  the  first  object  on  which  you 
will  ask  for  information.  And  we  must  truly  declare  to  you,  that  our  expectations  and 
hopes,  in  this  respect,  have  been  realized.  Our  constitution  secures  to  us,  so  far  as 
our  condition  allows,  ‘  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;*  and  these  rights  and  privileges  are  ours.  We  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  we 
live  on,  and  possess  the  rights  of  freeholders.  Our  suffrages,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  our  sentiments  and  our  opinions  have  their  due  weight  in  the  government 
we  live  under.  Our  laws  are  altogether  our  own  ;  they  grow  out  of  our  circumstances ; 
sre  framed  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  administered  either  by  officers  of  our  own  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  such  as  possess  our  confidence.  We  have  a  judiciary,  chosen  from  among 
ou^lves;  we  serve  as  jurors  in  the  trial  of  others;  and  are  liable  to  be  tried  only  by 
jnnesofour  fellow-citizehs  ourselves.  We  have  all  that  is  meant  by  liberty  of  con- 
tcjence.  The  time  and  mode  of  worshipping  God,  as  prescribed  to  us  in  his  word,  and 
dictated  by  our  conscience,  we  are  not  only  free  to  follow,  but  are  protected  in  following. 

forming  a  community  of  our  own,  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers ;  having  the 
commerce,  and  soil,  and  resources,  of  the  country  at  our  disposal ;  we  know  nothing  of 
It  debasing  inferiority  with  which  our  very  colour  stamped  us  in  America:^  there 
notk:ug  here  to  create  the  feeling  on  our  part — nothing  to  cherish  the  feeling  of 
^?P®*}®rity  in  the  minds  of  foreigners~who  visit  us.  -  It  is  this  moral  emancipation 
w  liberation  of  the  mind  from  worse  than  iron  fetters — that  repays  us  ten  thousand 
imes  over,  for  all  that  it  has  cost  us,  and  makes  us  grateful  to  God  and  our  American 
Primus  for  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  situation.  We  are  not  so 
^  complacent  as  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  improvement,  either  as  regards  our  minds 
w  our  circumstances.  We  do  not  expect  to  remain  stationary.  Far  from  it.  But  we 
wrtainly  feel  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  state  to  improve  either  to  any  purpose. 

®  burthen  is  fmm  nut.  cVi/miI/Iapo  •  nrA  and  move  freely  «  and  know 


lihlil?  your  present  state)  for  which  to  pity  you  most— the  empty  name  ot 

nr  ^  endeavour  to  content  yourselves  with,  in  a  country  that  is  no  jours. 

Toll  ^  you  hope  for  ampler  privileges  in  that  country  lerea  er. 

which  is  the  white  man,  who,  with  a  prudent  regard  to  his  own  ” 

with  one  of  you,  on  terms  of  equality  1  Ask  us,  which  is  the  white  ^ 

association  with  one  of  our  number,  whose  intellectua  an 

Huauties  are  not  an  obiecUon  1  To  both  these  questions  we  unhesitatingly  make  me 
answer :  There  is  no  such  white  man. 
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We  solicit  none  of  you  to  emigrate  to  this  country  :  for  we  know  not  who  amona 
you  prefers  rational  independence,  and  the  honest  respect  of  his  fellow  men,  to  that 
mental  sloth  and  careless  poverty  which  you  already  possess,  and  your  children  will 

inherit  after  you,  in  America.  But  if  your  views  and  aspirations  rise  a  degree  higher _ 

if  your  minds  are  not  as  servile  as  your  present  condition — we  can  decide  the  question 
at  once ;  and  with  confidence  say,  that  you  will  bless  the  day,  and  your  children  after 
you,  when  you  determined  to  become  citizens  of  Liberia. 

“  But  we  do  not  hold  this  language  on  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
consoling  ourselves  for  the  sacrifice  of  health,  or  the  suffering  of  want  in  consequence 
of  our  removal  to  Africa.  We  enjoy  health  after  a  few  months’  residence  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  uniformly,  and  in  as  perfect  a  degree,  as  we  possessed  that  blessing  in  our 
native  country.  And  a  distressing  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  any  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  has  for  tne  last  two  years  been  entirely  unknown,  even  to  the  poorest  persons  in 
this  community.  On  these  points  there  are,  and  have  been,  much  misconception,  and 
some  malicious  misrepresentations  in  the  United  States. 

**  The  true  character  of  the  African  climate  is  not  well  understood  in  other  countries. 
Its  inhabitants  are  as  robust,  as  healthy,  as  long-lived,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  any 
other  country.  Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has  ever  appeared  in  this  colony  ;  nor  can 
we  learn  from  the  natives,  that  the  calamity  of  a  sweeping  sickness  ever  yet  visited  this 
part  of  the  continent.  But  the  change  from  a  temperate  to  a  tropical  country  is  a 
great  one — too  great  not  to  affect  the  health,  more  or  less — and,  in  the  case  of  old 
people,  and  very  young  children,  it  often  causes  death.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Co¬ 
lony,  want  of  good  houses,  the  great  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  settlers,  their  irre¬ 
gular  mode  of  living,  and  the  hardships  and  discouragements  they  met  with,  greatly 
helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness,  which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  were 
attended  with  great  mortality.  But  we  look  back  to  those  times  as  to  a  season  of  trial 
long  past,  and  nearly  forgotten.  Our  houses  and  circumstances  are  now  comfortable ; 
and,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  not  one  person  in  forty,  from  the  Middle  and 
Southern  states,  has  died  from  the  change  of  climate. 

**  People  now  arriving,  have  comfortable  houses  to  receive  them ;  will  enjoy  the  re¬ 
gular  attendance  of  a  physician  in  the  slightest  sickness  that  may  await  them  ;  will  be 
surrounded  and  attended  by  healthy  aad  happy  people,  who  have  borne  the  effects  of 
the  climate,  who  will  encourage  and  fortify  them  against  that  despondency  which, 
alone,  has  carried  off  several  in  the  first  years  of  the  Colony. 

“  Away  with  all  the  false  notions  that  are  circulating  about  the  barrenness  of  this 
country  :  they  are  the  observations  of  such  ignorant  or  designing  men,  as  would  injure 
both  it  and  you.  A  more  fertile  soil,  and  a  more  productive  country,  so  far  as  it  is 
cultivated,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  hills  and  its  plains 
are  covered  with  a  verdure  which  never  fades ;  the  productions  of  nature  keep  on  in 
their  growth  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  the  natives  of  the  country, 
almost  without  farming  tools,  without  skill,  and  with  very  little  labour,  make  more 
grain  and  vegetables  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can  sell. 

“  Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep  thrive,  and  require  no  other  care 
than  to  keep  them  from  starving.  We  have  no  dreary  winter  here,  for  one  half  of  the 
year  to  consume  the  productions  of  the  other  half.  Nature  is  constantly  renewing 
herself,  and  constantly  pouring  her  treasures,  all  the  year  round,  into  the  laps  of  the 
industrious.  We  could  say  on  this  subject,  more  ;  but  we  are  afraid  of  exciting,  too 
the  hopes  of  the  imprudent.  It  is  only  the  industrious  and  virtuous  that  we 
can  point  to  independence,  and  plenty,  and  happiness,  in  this  country.  Such  people 
are  nearly  sure  to  attain,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  a  style  of  comfortable  living,  which 
they  may  in  vain  hope  for  in  the  United  States;  and  however  short  we  come  of  this 
character  ourselves,  it  is  only  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  say,  that  we  generally  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction. 

“  Our  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast,  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
to  foreign  vessels.  It  is  already  valuable,  and  fast  increasing.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  our 
harbour  clear  of  European  and  American  shipping  ;  and  the  bustle  and  thronging  of 
our  streets,  shew  something,  already,  of  the  activity  of  the  smaller  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States. 

“  Mechanics,  of  nearly  every  trade,  are  carrying  on  their  various  occupations  ;  and  a 
large  number  would  be  sure  of  constant  and  profitable  employment. 
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*<  Not  a  child  or  youth  in  the  Colony  but  is  provided  with  an  appropriate  school. 
Wc  have  a  numerous  public  library,  and  a  court-house,  meeting-houses,  school- 
houses,  and  fortifications  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  Colony,  in  its  present  state. 

«  Our  houses  are  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  finished  in  tne  same  style, 
IS  in  the  towns  of  America. 

«  Truly  we  have  a  goodly  heritage :  and  if  there  is  any  thing  lacking  in  the  character 
or  condition  of  the  people  of  ^is  Colony,  it  never  can  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
country:  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own  mismanagement,  or  slothfulness,  or  vices. 
Men  may  theorize,  and  speculate  about  their  plans  in  America,  but  there  can  be  no 
speculation  here.  The  cheerful  abodes  of  civilization  and  happiness  which  are  scat- 
teri  over  this  verdant  moun^n— the  flourishing  settlements  which  are  spreading 
around  it— the  sound  of  Christian  instruction,  and  scenes  of  Christian  worship,  which 
are  heard  and  seen  in  this  land  of  brooding  pagan  darkness — a  thousand  contented 
freemen  united  in  founding  a  new  Christian  empire,  happy  themselves,  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  happiness  to  others— every  object,  every  individual,  is  an  argument,  is  de¬ 
monstration,  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  plan  of  Colonization.” 

From  the  impetus  given  to  opinion  in  the  most  prejudiced  parts  of  the  United 
States,  we  trust  soon  to  witness  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Negro  in 
America.  “  Their  brethren,”  says  a  warm  friend  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  in  1829,  “  have  been  liberated  in  every  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America,  except  in  the  United  States  and  the  Brazils.  I  have  just 
seen  an  act  of  the  President  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Mexican  Slates,  dated 
no  longer  ago  than  the  15th  of  September  last,  by  which  the  whole  of  them  in 
that  republic  have  been  emancipated.  A  great  effort  is  now  making  in  Great 
Britain,  which  tends  to  the  same  ultimate  effect,  in  regard  to  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  British  West  Indies.” 

The  good  effected  by  the  settlement  of  Liberia  has  been  obtained  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  outlay  of  27,000Z.  Mr.  Elliot  Cresson,  the  indefatigable 
of  the  Colonization  Society,  is  now  in  this  country  seeking  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  without  wishing  to  abate  their  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  slaves  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  we  express  a  hope  that  his  mis- 
aon  may  be  crowned  with  success.  European  intellect  is  employed  in  civilizing 
Egypt,  Barbarv,  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  that  the 
Afiican  should  be  stimulated  to  elevate  himself. 


THE  LAST  OF  HIS  RACE. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 


The  last  of  his  race  was  standing  alone, 

At  the  close  of  an  autumn  day; — 

Around  him  was  many  a  cold  grey  stone 
To  mark  where  his  fathers  lay. 

His  fathers— ah !  yes,  they  are  buried  there, 
But  it  is  not  of  them  he  raves  ; 

Nor  seems  he  to  care,  while  the  bleak  night  air 
Comes  whistling  o’er  their  graves. 

Yet  mournfully  still  he  raves  aloud — 

And  calls — but  they  cannot  hear ; 

Why  thus  does  he  moan  to  that  silent  crowtL 
Why  stay  in  a  spot  so  drear  ? 

VOL.  II.  I 


EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  MASTERS  AT  THE  BRITISH 

INSTITUTION. 


The  empiricism  of  ancient  art  is  nearly  exploded.  The  day  has  passed  in 
which  age,  ugliness  and  dirt  were  the  grand  credentials  of  excellence  in  paint- 
ing;  nay,  when  modem  forgeries,  deficient  at  least  in  the  first  of  these  quidiues, 
were  dressed  up  in  the  two  last,  in  order  to  resemble  the  imported  trash 
was  raked  from  the  halls,  stalls,  attics,  and  cellars  of  the  continent,  and  >^hicn 
was  continually  im^sed  on  public  ignorance  and  credulity  by  the  frauds  of  the 
picture  dealer,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  national  taste,  and  the  prostration 
isting  talent.  The  time  is  at  hand,  or  perhaps  has  arrived,  in  which  nothing 
will  be  tolerated  in  ancient  art  but  works  of  known  and  authentic  celehnty. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ANCIENT  MASTERS 


His  thoughts  are  far  from  that  mournful  spot, 

In  the  dmamy  land  of  his  youth : 

With  the  beauteous  and  fond,  who  now  are  not — 
And  the  hearts  whose  depths  were  truth. 


He  thinks  of  the  gay  whom  he  doomed  to  tears, 
Of  his  maiden’s  hopeless  trust ; — 

And  the  silvery  echo  is  in  his  ears 
Of  voices  now  choked  with  dust. — 


He  hath  noble  lands,  and  princely  halls 
Where  torches  are  blazing  high. 

Why  doth  he  leave  those  sheltering  walls 
To  roam  ’neath  the  chill  grey  sky  ? 


Let  the  dove  fly  back  to  her  downy  nest — 
Let  the  lamb  be  led  to  the  fold — 

But  the  guilty  breast,  forbiddeth  rest, 

And  the  breaking  heart  is  cold ! 


Hark!  was  it  the  sound  of  the  wind’s  low  sigh, 
That  moaned  above  the  dead  ? 

No,  fear  hath  frozen  that  glassy  eye 
And  life  from  his  veins  hath  fled ! 


Sinful  and  lost  one,  why  lingerest  thou  ? 

The  laughing  earth  hath  cast  thee  away — 
Come !  for  the  woims  await  thee  now — 

Their  hunger  thou  must  stay ! 

Thou  shudderest — cold  hath  pierced  each  vein ! 
Thy  freezing  blood  shall  lose  that  charm — 
Come !  thou  art  doomed  to  endless  pain, 
Yeor—Jire  shall  make  thee  warm. 


“  Come !  for  the  bleak  winds  whistle  drear 
And  I  have  left  my  silent  place. 

Shivering  and  cold,  to  call  thee  here — 
Come !  thou  lost,  and  last  of  thy  race ! 

Tis  gone — past — a  hollow  blast 
Died  o’er  the  graves,  and  all  was  still : 

And  the  fate  of  the  last  of  his  race  was  cast 
For  aye — ^be  it  good  or  ill ! 
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Tb€  reverence  and  admiration  paid  to  those  works  will  be  augmented  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  natural  taste ;  and  we  hope  that 
periodical  exiiibitions  of  them  will  never  be  discontinued.  They  serve  at  once 
to  stimulate  the  ambition  and  to  improve  the  talents  of  the  living  artist,  whose 
success  will  no  long^  be  impeded  by  the  indiscriminate  preference  of  whatever 
is  M ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  supply  a  salutary  check  and  corrective  to  that 
stjle  of  smeary  effect  and  superficial  glitter,  which  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
modem  exhibitions. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  present  exhibition  of  the  ancient  masters, 
the  best  which  we  have  seen  at  the  British  Institution.  There  is,  however, 
enough  of  excellence  to  furnish  the  amateur  and  the  artist  with  an  ample  treat. 
We  shall  make  our  remarks  on  the  most  conspicuous  performances,  without  the 
slightest  respect  to  the  prescriptive  rank  of  names,  referring  only  to  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  pictures. 

In  the  first  room  we  have  Titian  and  Rubens,  Vandyke  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  juxta-position. — ^Titian's  principal  work,  however,  the  recum¬ 
bent  Venus,  is  in  the  opposite  apartment  No.  47,  the  Triumph  of  Si- 
lenus ;  No.  46,  Landscape  with  market-people ;  and  No.  50,  a  Winter  Scene, 
with  a  Fall  of  Snow,  are  grand  specimens  of  the  diversified  powers  of  Rubens. 
The  two  landscapes  exhibit,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  his  faculty  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  an  almost  interminable  accumulation  of  detail,  without  losing  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  general  effect.  His  pictures  resemble,  in  this  particular,  the 
pages  of  Shakspeare,  in  which,  return  to  them  as  often  as  we  will,  we  always  find 
something  beautiful  which  we  had  never  observed  before.  Vandyke’s  principal 
works  are  No.  4,  Portraits  of  the  two  sons  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and 
No.  17,  Portrait  of  Christian  Bmce,  Countess  of  Devonshire,  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  l^rd  Bmce,  and  sister  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Elgin.  The  two  boys  have  the 
usual  qualities  of  Vandyke,  truth  and  purity ;  his  pictures  are,  indeed,  nature  in  a 
minor ;  such  consummate  art,  with  the  entire  concealment  of  it ;  his  portraits 
have  more  of  attitude  than  of  action,  but  his  stately  immobility  belonged,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  manners  of  his  age ;  nor  had  portrait-painting,  in  his  time, 
assumed  that  character  of  imaginative  composition,  which  was  communicated 
to  it  by  the  genius  of  Reynolds,  who  enlarged  the  ^undaries  of  this  branch  of 
art,  and  gave  it  a  place  by  that  of  history.  The  verisimilitude  of  the  other  por¬ 
trait,  No.  17,  is  surprising.  Although  we  are  not  the  wandering  Jew,  we  are 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  Countess,  and  that  without  reference  to  historical 
facts,  as  if  we  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  her  ladyship’s  acquaintance  during 
twenty  years.  She  was  shrewd,  clever,  and  conceited,  a  great  politician,  and 
tenacious  of  etiquette;  prodigiously  moral,  and  exceedingly  shy.  The  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Lloyd,  No.  80,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  somewhat  in  the  other 
extreme,  wherein  direct  individuality  is  merged  in  the  ideal  image  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  enthusiast,  who  inscribes  some  beloved  name  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  The 
glazings _of  this  picture  we  presume  have  fled,  its  general  tone  of  colour  being 
weaker  and  colder  than  Is  usual  in 'Reynolds ;  but  these  deficiencies  are  amply 
compensated  by  the  picture  of  the  Snake  in  the  Grass.  No.  6  is  a  delicious 
specimen  of  Sir  Joshua,  combining  all  the  elements  of  his  style;  Venetian 
depth  and  tone,  Corregiesque  softness,  and  a  felicity  of  grace  and  expression 
peculiarly  his  own.  Of  Titian,  there  is  a  small  picture  of  a  Holy  Family,  No.  5, 
and  several  portraits,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  genuine,  out  which,  cer¬ 
tainly,  are  below  the  reputation  of  the  master.  The  recumbent  Venus,  how¬ 
ever,  No.  .163,  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  his  finest  works — beautiful  in  that 
medium  of  air,  which,  beyond  all  other  painters,  he  knew  how  to  interpose 
between  the  object  and  the  spectator,  which  gives  us  at  once  all  tlie  refinement 
of  art,  with  all  the  reality  of  nature.  The  back-ground,  exhibiting,  from  an 
open  lattice,  the  fervid  glow  of  an  Italian  twilight,  is  exquisite. 

There  are  few  Rembrandts  in  the  collection,  and  those  few,  wc  were  about  to 
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say,  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  Rembrandts,  having  more  of  tlie  hot,  yellow  and 
oily  qualities  of  Boll  or  Eckliont.  No.  113,  Figures  shooting  at  a  Target  by 
Teniers,  has  his  usual  execution,  facile  and  accurate,  hut  is  chillingly  cold  in 
colour.  Wouvermans  also,  in  No.  72,  a  Stag  Hunt,  and  64,  Horses  Watering 
is  below  his  usual  tone,  and,  indeed,  there  is  little  in  the  exhibition  altogether* 
(Rubens  excepted)  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Flemish  school.  We  raust 
likewise  except  the  head  of  a  Cow,  145,  by  Berghem.  Talk  of  subjects!  why 
this  cow’s  head  is  worth  a  million  second-rate  portraits  of  the  human  face.  It 
is  the  Juno  of  cows,  just  what  Michael  Angelo  would  have  produced,  had  he 
tried  his  hand  at  such  a  subject. 

No.  138,  a  Musical  Party,  by  Giorgione,  is,  at  least,  the  wreck  of  a  beautiful 
picture.  We  notice  No.  19,  Fomarina,  by  RaflFaelle,  merely  to  express  our 
opinion  that  Raffaelle  is  entirely  guiltless  of  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  pretty 
thing. 

There  are  a  host  of  small  pictures  by  the  minor  names  of  Italy— Cangiagi, 
Mazzolini,  Cignani,  Allori,  Uggione,  and  others,  all  in  the  usual  style  of  those 
practitioners,  laboured,  hard,  and  heavy ;  the  genius  of  Italy,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
recognizable  in  small- works,  even  from  the  hands  of  her  greatest  masters.  Nor 
will  any  country,  save  through  the  medium  of  large  works,  establish  for  itself 
a  national  reputation  in  art,  except  of  a  secondary  class,  like  that  of  Holland. 
Small  pictures,  however,  are  the  darlings  of  the  English  public,  of  those  at  least, 
who  assume  to  be  the  directors  of  public  taste,  and  we  have  heard  it  alleged, 
that  w  e  have  no  room  for  large  ones.  What !  no  room  in  England,  with  its 
multitude  of  churches,  public  halls,  and  baronial  residences ! 

We  may  remark,  m  passant^  that  a  friend  of  ours,  an  artist,  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  through  the  gallery,  happening  to  make  a  slight  sketch  from  a  part 
of  one  of  the  pictures,  on  a  leaf  of  his  catalogue,  was  interrupted  by  the  attend¬ 
ant,  who  told  him  that  no  sketching  was  permitted.  Now,  we  ask,  not  in  the 
name  of  liberality  merely,  but  of  common-sense,  what  could  induce  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  issue  this  silly  order  ?  That  a  professional  artist  might  not  choose  to 
allow  sketches  to  be  made  from  his  own  works,  previously  to  their  being  exhi¬ 
bited,  we  can  understand ;  but  it  is  incomprehensible  that  any  harm  should 
accrue  from  permitting  the  student  to  make  memorandums,  unimportant  to 
all  but  himself,  from  the  works  of  dead  masters,  such  works  too,  being  already 
well  known  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  copies  and  engravings.  Is  it 
not  surprising  that  in  places  which  we  might  expect  to  be  purified  by  the  liberal 
influence  of  the  fine  arts,  we  should  be  confronted  by  the  narrow,  foppish,  and 
exclusive  spirit  with  which  almost  all  our  public  institutions  are  contaminated  ? 


MUSIC— ENGLISH  OPERA. 


Mr.  Arnold  has  made  great  efforts  to  establish  a  national  Opera,  and  in  many 
individual  instances  his  endeavours  have  been  crowned  with  flattering  success. 
Yet,  either  from  the  want  of  native  composers  of  commanding  talents,  or  from 
some  other  cause  which  it  would  be  idle  at  present  to  investigate,  his  care  has 
been  chiefly,  if  not  almost  exclusively,  directed'  to  producing  the  performanc^ 
of  foreign  composers  in  an  English  form.  To  him  we  owe  our  agreeable 
acquaintance  with  the  Der  FreischtUz  of  Weber,  as  well  as  the  chef-iceuvres  ol 
the  German  masters.  We  do  not  thereby  mean  to  imply  that  no  musical 
production  of  true  English  origin  has  been  fostered  and  brought  forth  m  Mr. 
Arnold’s  theatre ;  but  these  having  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  more 
humble  class  of  musical  performances,  such  as  Melodramas  and  Operettas,  they 
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do  not  claim  that  attention  which  more  elaborate  and  scientific  compositions 
demand.  The  destruction  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  retarded  for  a  time  the 
laudable  plans  of  its  enterprising  proprietor ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  within 
the,  small  compass  of  the  Adelphi^  where  his  company  has  been  obliged  to 
perform  ad  interim^  no  grand  musical  work  could  be  successfully  brought 
forward. 

•  Mozart’s  cJirf-d^ceuvret  Giovanni^  was  performed  last  year,  under  every  pos¬ 
sible  disadvantage ;  and  this  year  we  find  another  great  name  in  the  music  of 
Germany  made  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  a  theatre  totally  inadequate  for 
the  performance  of  such  a  composition.  Ferdinand  Ries  enjoys  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  native  land ;  how  far  it  is  deserved  we  cannot  determine,  being 
averse  to  pronounce  a  definitive  judgment  upon  the  strength  of  his  opera 
of  The  Sorceress.  The  effect  which  the  drama  produced  upon  us  was  that  of  a 
puppet  shoWy — it  was  ludicrous ;  and,  instead  of  being  struck  and  awed  by  the 
terrors  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  combined  powers  of  music  and  sceneryi  we 
were  every  moment  inclined  to  laugh.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
composer,  but  of  the  arena  on  which  he  is  called  to  display  his  genius.  Some 
of  the  critical  press  have  bestowed  the  epithets  of  eminently  beautiful,  striking, 
grand,  and  so  forth,  on  the  music  of  The  Sorceress ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  at 
this,  and  simply  because  we  knew  before-hand  that  if  Ferdinand  Ries’  opera 
contained  not  a  piece  of  music  in  point  of  merit  equal  to  the  King  of  the  Can- 
nibal  Islands,  or  Judy  Callaghan,  it  would  yet  be  honoured  with  the  warmest 
encomiums.  A  great  foreign  composer  brought  forth  an  opera,  and  that  was 
enough  for  the  said  critics ;  they  would  not  stick  at  trifles,  but  were  resolved  to 
be  enchanted  forthwith,  merely  because  they  considered  themselves  bound  in 
courtesy  so  to  be.  We  cannot,  however,  permit  ourselves  to  be  so  far  carried 
away  by  politeness  as  to  ..bestow  any  extraordinary  praise  on  The  Sorceress. 
That  there  are  passages  throughout  the  composition  which  evidence  the  hand  of 
a  master,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  any  impartial  and 
competent  judge  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  composition,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of 
the  naost  cumbrous  and  sombre  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  brought  forward ; 
nay,  it  would  be  somniferous,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  drums  and  wind  instniments 
that  come  opportunely  to  prevent  a  nap.  We  were  every  moment  expecting  a 
melody;  and  went  away  without  it — a  rather  severe  disappointment,  aiier 
having  listened  patiently  to  an  opera  of  two  hours  and  a-half  duration.  The 
execution,  so  far  as  Philips,  Miss  H.  Cawse  and  Miss  Betts  were  concerned, 
was  good ;  for  the  rest,  we  shall  make  a  benevolent  effort,  and  maintain  silence. 
With  the  drama  itself  we  cannot  be  so  courteous,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
absurdities  that  ever  tired  the  patience  of  the  public — we  defy  the  author  to 
explain  the  plot  of  his  own  composition. 

Independently  of  The  Sorceress,  Mr.  Arnold,  with  laudable  activity,  has  pro¬ 
duced  several  other,  novel^s  of  minor  importance,  but  perhaps  less  unexcep¬ 
tionable  in  their  way.  The  romantic  drama,  entitled  The  Evil-eye,  contains  some 
pieces  of  music  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  which,  although  of  no  very  striking  character, 
we  yet  pleasing,  and  answer  perfectly  well  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
fended.  The  drama,  which  is  by  Mr.  Peake,  is  so  superior  in  every  point  to 
T^  Sorceress,  that  we  regret  it  was  not  hLs  lot  to  supply  the  drama  to  Ferdinand 
Ries.  The  Evil-eye  exhibits  forcible  situations,  enlivened  by  that  broad,  whim¬ 
sical  humour,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  clever  productions  of  its  author.  Two  or 
three  operettas  have  also  been  represented ;  the  last  of  which,  entitled  Arrange- 
is  attributed  to  Don  Telesforo  de  Trueba ;  the  songs  by  Barnett.  It  is  a 
light,  laughable  trifle,  serving  well  enough  to  beguile  half  an  hour,  and  was 
cx^llently  supported  by  Wrench,  for  whom  the  principal  part  was  evidently 
written.  Novelties  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  at  this  theatre,  that  another 
operetta  is  already  announced,  and  will  appear  ere  this  our  September  number 
*dakes  its  debut  before  an  admiring  public. 


The  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  has  presented  the  public  with  two  new 
dramas — both  translations  from  the  French — Madame  du  Barry ^  and  My  Wife^ 
or  my  Place,  Tlie  former,  by  Mr.  Poole,  does  credit  to  that  gentleman  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  adapted  it  to  our  stage :  but  the  piece  is  radically 
defective,  and  from  causes  over  which  the  management  could  have  no  control 
failed  to  excite  the  interest  which  would  have  secured  it  a  considerable  run! 
Those  who  did  not  see  it,  missed  some  capital  acting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Coor  )er 
and  Mr.  Harley.  In  this  delightful  little  theatre,  when  a  play,  or  a  part,  makes 
a  hit,  how  admirably  it  tells !  We  wish  the  Haymarket  were  allowed  to  be  open 
all  the  year  round.  The  second  piece.  My  Wife^  or  my  Place^  has  succeeded, 
and  shews  off  Mr.  Faxren  in  his  best  style.  Were  these  productions  of  native 
growth,  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  them ;  but  we  candidly  confess  that, 
as  translations,  we  take  little  pride  in  their  merits.  One  thing  we  have  to 
remark  to  our  readers,  Kean  performs  at  the  Haymarket — and  hundreds  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  what  perhaps  they  have  received  but  a 
very  faint  idea  of  before — the  eloquence  of  his  finely  expressive  countenance. 
Whatsoever  may  be  the  present  state  of  Kean’s  histrionic  powers — that  must  be 
a  treat. , 
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TO  GORDON  LANGCHIEL,  ESQ.,  ADVOCATE,  EDINBURGH 


In  vain,  right  worthy,  dost  thou  expect  from  us  aught  in  the  shape  of  literary 
tidings  to  enliven  this,  the  dullest  of  all  calendar  months,  to  him  who  sojourns 
in  the  City  of  the  North.  Flatter  are  we  than  the  flattest  of  the  flounder  race. 
The  effervescence  of  our  spirit  hath  evaporated,  and  nought  remaineth  save  a 
modicum  of  stale  vitality,  like  unto  the  vapid  fluid  whidi  thou  mayest  have 
seen  on  the  counter  of  chemist  or  confectioner,  stagnating  in  some  solitary 
goblet,  from  which  the  wind-spent  beau  hath  withdrawn  a  lip,  amorous  of 
soda,  after. the  unseemly  revel  of  the  precedent  night. 

“  O  now,  for  months, 

Farewell  the  pregnant  brain  !  farewell  high  hope  ! 

Farewell  the  grey-goose  quill,  and  the  huge  tomes 
That  make  the  reader  drowsy  !  O  farewell ! 
****** 

The  author’s  occupation’s  gone  !  ” 

Gone  indeed ! — ^The  “  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,”  whom  Lord 
Brougham  hath  denominated  the  best  patrons  of  pennyless  literati,  in  Chapter 
Coffee-house  assembled,  have  resolved  that  for  and  during  the  space  of  divers 
months,  they  wilTdam  up  the  current  of  knowledge  which  this  reforming  gene¬ 
ration  hath  for  a  season  contemned  and  deserted.  Be  warned,  ye  inditers  ol 
immortal  Verse,  ye  fabricators  of  the  novel  historical,  ye  whackei's  of  high  and 
low  degree  ;  repress  your  audacious  aspirations  after  filthy  lucre  and  the  bubble 
reputation,  and  betake  yourselves  for  a  time  to  some  dun-defying  retreat,  such 
as  of  yore  shrouded  the  valour  of  Bobadil  the  renowned.  Tlie  Bard  of  Hope 
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bath  cbauQted  in  goodly  measures  the  marine  privacies  of  St.  Leonards,  and 
he  of  the  Palm  I^and,  hath  shed  the  hazy  light  of  song  on  Unimore;  but  did 
vfe  pipe  a  laudatory  lay,  we  should  expatiate  on  the  retiring  gr^s  of  Ber- 
fflondfiey  “  Hard  by  the  river  Thames.”  Votaries  of  Apollo,  hie  to  its  fastnesses 
in  the  hour  of  your  tribulation. 

,  When  shall  the  Bill  reach  the  Upper  House  ?  When  shall  Praed’s  inanities 
be  exhausted  ?  When  shall  Wetherell’s  duixotism  cease  to  disturb  the  gravity 
of  common  sense  ? — Not  yet  half  through  those  interminable  clauses,  and  the 
powers  of  Europe  couched  like  tigers  on  the  spring,  and  the  relations  of  trade 
distracted !  A  parent  of  bills  dost  thou  promise  to  prove  to  many  an  unlucky 
wight,  ere  thou  hast  completed  thy  inevitable  cycle,  beloved  measure  of  Re¬ 
form. 

An  occasional  volume  has  come  forth,  to  tempt  the  public  palate ;  no  ven¬ 
ture,  however,  of  great  consequence.  Tl^  “  Garrick  •  Papers”  are  sufficiently 
amuring  lumber ;  Moore’s  “  Fitzgeiaid”  we  have  discussed  in  another  place ; 
“  Lavalette’s  Memoirs”  will  reward  perusal,  though  they  serve  to  bewilder  still 
futher,  as  to  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  the  recent  history  of  France. 
Assuredly  nothing  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  ^uth  can  ever  be  gleaned 
concerning  public  characters  and  public  affairs,  except  they  fall  under  one’s 
immediate  ken. 

Mr.  Paulding,  the  American  novelist,  has  presented  a  new  work  of  imagi- 
Mtk*  lo  our  public.  It  is  entitled  the  “  Dutchman's  Fireside and  shews 
how  a  bashful  youth,  by  going  through  an  apprenticeship  with  ffie  red  men  in 
the  wilderness,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  desperate  act  of  matrimony. 
Hiere  is  a  dash  oi  genius  in  the  book,  and  there  might  be  mewre,  if  its  author, 
like  its  hero,  had,  in  seeking  perfection,  left  the  beaten  track  of  society  be¬ 
hind. 

The  second  volume  of  the  “  Menageries”  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  contains  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  sagest  of 
quadrupeds,  the  elephant,  that  we  have  any  where  seen.  It  shall  be  forwarded 
to  certain  young  friends  of  ours,  along  with  the  “  Cabinet  of  Youth,”  by  the 
authors  of  the  Odd  Volume.  “  Homonymes  Franqais,”  a  useful  treatise  on 
French  words  of  similar  sounds  but  dissimilar  significations,  and  a  collection  of 
patriotic  songs  set  to  music  by  Green. 

Half  a  score  volumes  of  rhymes  are  wooing  our  notice ;  but  really  in  this 
fine  weather  we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  say  much  about  them.  One  of 
them,  the  “  Tale  of  Tucuman,”  contains  some  spirited  political  thinking ;  hut 
^  a«  not  in  the  vdn  for  politics,  and  the  otiava  rimaj  so  resonant  of  Juan, 
wearies  the  critical  vision. 

Mr.  V^y  proceeds  with  his  series  of  republications.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  eulogize  the  sermons  of  J^emy  Taylor,  in  the  “  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
En^^^d.”  Smithes  Translation  or  Thucidydes,  which  forms  No.  XX.  of  the 
Family  Clasmcal  Library,  might  have  been  iinproved ;  at  least  in  the  article  of 
notes. 

Bayley’s  “  Tales  of  the  Late  Revolutions”  is  a  book  agreeably  diversified  by 
^titious  narratives,  founded  on  recent  events  in  these  political  stirring  times. 
We  should  have  liked  his  West-Indian  story  better  had  its  moral  been  less  ini- 
nu^  to  the  progress  of  freedom  among  a  proscribed  race. 

Vavasseur  and  Edwards’  ‘‘  Manual  of  Materia  Medica,”  has  been  translated 
from  the  French,  by  Mr.  A.  Davies.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  Murray.  The  multifarious  remedial  agents  employed  in 
the  practice  of  physic,  are  arranged  under  twelve  general  heads,  each  of 
which  contains  a  long  list  of  medicines  whose  sensible  properties,  either  strongly 
resemble  each  other,  or  are  only  different  in  degree.  The  simplicity  of  this 
3-rrangement  is  of  incalculable  service  in  furthering  the  progress  of  the  student. 
It  enables  him  to  see  and  comprehend  at  .  a  glance,  the  whole  materiel  of  the 
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Art ;  and  it  opens  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  mysticism  and  quackeries  to 
which  some  physicians  in  their  vocation  are  addicted,  reside  in  these  practi¬ 
tioners  themselves,  and  are  altogether  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
Rational  Medicine.  The  volume  contains  a  correct  history,  &c.,  of  the  various 
bodies  botanical  or  chemical ;  it  also  records  the  principal  officinal  preparations 
of  the  pharmacopeiae  of  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Austria,  Russia 
Denmark,  &c.,  and  all  the  new  and  important  information  germane  to  the  sub^ 
ject.  Every  medical  student  should  have  a  copy  of  this  manual,  and  few 
apothecaries  or  druggists  should  be  without  one. 

We  beg  you  will  recommend  to  all  explorers  of  the  classics  Keightley’s 
“  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.”  This  volume  gives  a  very  admi¬ 
rably  arranged  synopsis  of  the  classical  Mythology,  combining  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  best  modem  authorities,  particularly  those  of  Germany,  on  the 
subject,  and  furnishing,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  more  advanced  profi¬ 
cients  in  classical  literature,  a  just  and  rational  account  of  that  religious  machi¬ 
nery,  the  proper  understanding  of  which  is  absolutely  indispensible  for  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  allegories  of  the  authors  of  antiquity.  This  is 
indeed  a  work  of  deep  and  extensive  research,  and  one  which  is  eminently 
entitled  to  the  success  which  it  will  no  doubt  command.  Perhaps  in  the 
account  of  the  Latin  mythology  a  more  liberal  use  might  have  been  made  of 
the  information  supplied  by  A^us  Gellius.  Altogether,  however,  the  volume 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author  to  consolidate  his  well  directed  labours  into  an  elementary 
treatise  for  the  use  of  schools.  A  work  of  the  kind  is  much  wanted. 

Cheap  publication  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  “  Athenaeum”  now  sells  for 
fourpence !  the  “  Tatler,”  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt,  one  of  the  most  captivating 
essayists  that  ever  enriched  English  periodical  literature,  expands  its  exhilarating 
pages  for  a  penny !  A  man  may  grow  opulent  by  buying  these  journals.  You 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  .author  of  the  “  Recent  Rambles  in  the  Footsteps 
of  Don  Quixote,”  promises  a  volume  of  Spanish  adventures,  after  the  fashion 
of  Le  Sage. — Yours.  Aye. 


With  the  August  Number,  was  completed  Volume  the  First  of  the 
“  Englishman’s  Magazine  ” :  a  Tide  Page,  and  general  Table  of  Contents, 
accompany  the  present  Number.  While  duly  sensible  of  the  hospitable  recep¬ 
tion  we  have  experienced,  among  those  whose  courtesies  are  most  valuable,  we 
entertain  the  modest  conviction  that  we  shall  so  far  extend  our  acquaiptance» 
as  to  show  our  comely  face  at  the  Christmas  festivities  of  every  liberal-minded, 
kind-hearted,  magazine-loving  circle,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  Now  doff  we  the  glove  from  a  hand  ever  true, 

And  wave  to  fair  dames  and  gay  gallants— adieu  !  ” 


